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Reign of Claudius. — Defeat of the Goths . — Victo- 
ries t Triumph , and Death , of Aurelian. 


T TNDER the deplorable reigns of Valerian chap. 
v-' and Gallienus, the empire was oppreffed XI - t 
and almoft deftroyed by the foldiers, the ty- 
rants, and the barbarians. It was faved by a 
feries of great princes, who derived their obfcure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 

Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, 
triumphed over the foreign and domeftic enemies 
of the Hate, re-eftablifhed, with the military dif- 
cipline,the ftrength of the frontiers, and deferved 
the glorious title of Reftorers of the Roman 
world. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP, 

XI. 

Aureolus 
invades 
Italy, is 
defeated, 
and be- 
lieged at 
Mian. 


AJD. *68. 


The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way 
for a fucceffion of heroes. The indignation of 
the people imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 
nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the 
confequence of his diflfolute manners and carelefs 
adminiflration. He was even deftitute of a fenfe 
of honour, which fo frequently fupplies the ab- 
fence of public virtue; and as long as he was 
permitted to enjoy the poffeffion of Italy, a vic- 
tory of the barbarians, the lofs of a province, or 
the rebellion of a general, feldom difturbed the 
tranquil courfe of his pleafures. At length, a 
confiderable army, ltationed on the Upper Da- 
nube, inverted with the Imperial purple their 
leader Aureolus ; who difdaining a confined and 
barren reign over the mountains of Rhsetia, parted 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 
challenged Gallienus to dilpute in the field the 
fovereignty of Italy. The Emperor, provoked 
by the infult, and alarmed by the inltant danger, 
fuddenly exerted that latent vigour, which fome- 
times broke through the indolence of his temper. 
Forcing himfelf from the luxury of the palace, he 
appeared in arms at the head of his legions, and 
advanced beyond the Po to encounter his com- 
petitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo 1 ftill 
preferves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
which, during the action, mull have proved an 


k 


1 Pons Aureoliy thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from 
Milan. See Oliver. Italia Antiq. tom. i.p.245. Near this place, in the 
year 1703, the obftinate battle of CalFano was' fought between the 
French and Auftrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier de 
Folard, who was prefent, gives a very dilHndl idea of the ground* See 
Polybe de Folard, tom. iii, p. — 248. 

object 
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object of the utmoft importance to both armies. CHAP. 
The lihaetian ufurper, after receiving a total de- 3a * 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 

The fiege of that great city was immediately 
formed ; the walls were battered with every en* 
gine in ufe among the ancients ; and Aureolus, 
doubtful of his internal flrength, and hopelefs 
of foreign fuccours, already anticipated the fatal 
confequences of unfuccefsful rebellion. 

His laft refource was an attempt to feduce the 
loyalty of the befiegers. He fcattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to defert 
an unworthy mailer, who facrificed the public 
happinefs to his luxury, and the lives of his mod 
valuable I'ubjeCts to the flighted fufpicions. The 
arts of Aureolus diffufed fears and difcontent 
among the principal officers of his rival. A con* 
fpiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Praeto- 
rian prsefeCt, by Marcian, a general of rank and 
reputation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a 
numerous body of Dalmatian guards. The death 
of Gallienus was refolved ; and notwithftand- 
ing their defire of fil'd terminating the fiege of 
Milan, the extreme danger which accompanied 
every moment’s delay obliged them to haden 
the execution of their daring purpofe. At a late 
hour of the night, but while the ;Emperor dill 
protracted the pleafiires of the table, an alarm 
was fuddenly given, that Aureolus, at the head of 
all his forces, had made a defperate fally from the 
town ; Gallienus, who was never deficient inper- 
fonal bravery, darted from his filken couch, and 
without allowing himfelf time either to put on life 
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March 40. 
&eath of 
Gallienus. 


Character 
a ftd eleva- 
tion of the 
Emperor 

Claudiue. 


THE DECLINE AND EALL 

armour or to affemble his guards, he mounted 
on horfeback, and rode full fpeed towards the 
fuppofed place of the attack. Encompaffed by 
his declared or concealed enemies, he foon, 
amidft the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal 
dart from an uncertain hand. Before he ex- 
pired, a patriotic fentiment riling in the mind of 
Gallienus, induced him to name a deferving 
fucceffor, and it was his lalt requeft, that the 
Imperial ornaments Ihould be delivered to Clau- 
dius, who then commanded a detached army 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The report at 
leaft was diligently propagated, and the order 
cheerfully obeyed by the oonfpirators, who had 
already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the firft news of the Emperor’s death, the 
troops exprefled fome fufpicion and refentment, 
till the one was removed, and the other al- 
fuaged, by a donative of twenty pieces of gold 
to each foldier. They then ratified the elec- 
tion, and acknowledged the merit of their new 
fovereign *, 

The obfcurity which covered the origin of 
Claudius, though it was afterwards embellilhed 
by fome flattering fi&ions 3 , fufficiently betrays 
the meannefs of his birth. We can only difcover 

3 On the death of Gallienus, fee Trebellius Pollio in llift. Auguifc. 
p. j 8 i. Zofimuft, In. p.37. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p.634. Eutrop. ix. 
XX. Aurelius Vidor in Epitom. Vidor in Csefar. I have compared 
and blended them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Vidor, who 
feems to have had the bell memoirs. 

5 Some fuppofed him, oddly enough, to be a baltard of the younger 
Gordian, Others took advantage of the province of Dardania, to de- 
duce hi* origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 

• that 


* 
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that he was a native of one of the provinces bor- 
dering on the Danube ; that his youth was fpent 
in arms, and that his modeft valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The 
fenate and people already confidered him as an 
excellent officer, equal to the molt important 
trufts ; and cenfured the inattention of Vale- 
rian, who fuffered him to remain in the fubordi- 
nate ftation of a tribune. But it was not long 
before that Emperor difiinguifhed the merit of 
Claudius, by declaring him general and chief of 
the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Msefia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prsfe^t 
of Egypt, the eftablifhment of the pro-conful of 
Africa, and the fure profpecl of the confulfhip. 
By his victories over the Goths, he deferred 
from the fenate the honour of a ftatue, and ex- 
cited the jealous apprehenfions of Gallienus. It 
was impoflible that a foldier could efteem fo dif- 
folute a fovereign, nor is it eafy to conceal a juft 
eontempt. Some unguarded expreffions which 
dropt from Claudius, were officially tranfmitted 
to the royal ear. The Emperor’s anfwer to an 
officer of confidence, defcribes in very lively 
colours his own character and that of the times. 
“ There is not any thing capable of giving 
“ me more ferious concern, than the intelli- 
“ gence contained in your laft difpatch 4 : that 
“ fome malicious fuggeftions have indifpofed 


4 Notoria , a periodical and official difpatch which the emperors re- 
ceived from Xh&frumentari'h or agents difperfed through the provinces. 
Of thefe we may fpeak hereafter. 
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“ towards us the mind of our friend and parent 
“ Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, 
“ ufe every means to appeafe his refentment, 
but conduct your negoeiation with fecrecy ; 
let it not reach the knowledge, of the Dacian 
troops ; they are already provoked, and 
“ it might inflame their fury. I myfelf have 
“ fent him fome prefents : be it your care that 
“ he accept them with pleafure. Above all, let 
“ him not fuipedt that I am made acquainted 
“ with his imprudence. The fear of my anger 
“ might urge him to defperate counfels 5 .” The 
prefents which accompanied this humble epiftle, 
in which the monarch folicited a reconciliation 
with his difcontented fubject, confided of a con- 
fiderable fum of money, a fplendid wardrobe, 
and a valuable fervice of filver and gold plate. 
By fuch arts Gallienus foftened the indignation, 
and difpelled the fears, of his Illyrian general ; 
and during the remainder of that reign, the for- 
midable fword of Claudius was always drawn in 
the caufe of a mailer whom he defpifed. At laft, 
indeed, he received from the confpirators the 
bloody purple of Gallienus ; but he had been ab- 
fent from their camp and counfels ; and however 
he might applaud the deed, we may candidly 
prefume that he was innocent of the knowledge 
of it. . When Claudius afcended the throne he 
was about fifty-four years of age. 

Hift. Auguft. p. ao8. Gallienus ciefcribes the plate, veftments, 
&c. like a man who loved and understood thofe fplendid trifles. 

Julian. (Oral. i. p. 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire 
m a juft and even holy manner. But we may diftruft the partiality of 
akmfman. . , - 

io The 
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' The fiege of Milan was ftill continued, and c ha p. 
Aureolusfoon difcovered, that the luccefs of his , — t — -» 
artifices had only railed up a more determined Death of 
adverfary. He attempted to negociate with Clau- 
dius a treaty of alliance and partition. “ fell 
« him ” replied the intrepid Emperor, “that 
44 fuch propofals fhould have been made to a 
« lienus; he, perhaps, might have liftened to 
44 them with patience, and accepted a colleague 
44 as defpicable as himfelf V This ftern refufal, 
and a laft unfuccefsful effort, obliged. Aureolus 
to yield the city and himfelf to the difcretion of 
the conqueror. The judgment of the army pro- 
nounced him worthyof death, and Claudius, after 
a feeble refiftance, confented to the execution of 
the fentence. Nor was the zeal of the fenate leis 
ardent in the caufe of their new fovereign. They 
ratified, perhaps with fincere tranfport of zeal, 
the eleaion of Claudius ; and as his predeceflor 
had fhewn himfelf the perfonal enemy of their 
order, they exercifed, under the name ofjuitice, 
a fevere revenge againft his friends and family. 

The fenate was permitted to difcharge the un- 
grateful office of punifhment, and the Emperor 
referved for himfelf the pleafure and merit of 
obtaining by his interceflion a general a& of 
indemnity s . 

7 Ilift. Auguft. p.203. There are feme trifling differences concem- 
• „ the circumftances of the laft defeat and death of Aureolus. 

’ Am-elius Viftor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
, • f Gallienus. The fenate decreed that his relations and 

“to to »f *e to* W f - •“« " der 

examination. „ , 

B 4 Such 
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chap. Such oilentatious clemency difcovers lefs of 

, XI ~ , the real character of Claudius, than a trifling 

Clemency circumftance in which he feems to have, con- 
rfciaf Ce fulted on] y the dictates of his heart. The fre- 
dius. quent rebellions of the provinces bad involved 
almoft every perfon in the guilt of treafon, al- 
inoft every eftate in the cafe of confifcation ; 
and Gallienus often dilplayed his liberality by 
diftributing among his officers the property of his 
fubje<fts. On the acceffion of Claudius, an old 
woman threw herfelf at his feet, and complained 
that a general of the late Emperor had obtained 
an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gene- 
ral was Claudius himfelf, who had not entirely 
efcaped the contagion of the times. The Em- 
peror blulhed at the reproach, but deferved the 
confidence which fhe had repofed in his equity. 
The confeffion of his fault was accompanied 
with immediate and ample reftitution ®. 

He under- In the arduous talk which Claudius had under- 
takes the 0 f reftoring the empire to its ancient Iplen- 

refonha- . 0 . 

tionofthe dour, it was firft necellary to revive among his 
army. ^ troops a fenfe of order and obedience. With the 
authority of a veteran commander, he reprelented 
to them, that the relaxation of difcipline had in- 
troduced a long train of diforders, the effects of 
which were at length experienced by the foldiers 
themfelves ; that a people ruined by oppreffion, 
and indolent from defpair, could no longer fup- 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or even of fubfiftence ; that the danger of each 
individual had increaled with the delpotifm of the 

9 Zonaras, I. xii. p.337. 
l6 
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military order, fince princes who tremble on the c H A p. 
throne will guard their fafety by the inftant fa- ^ x *- > 
crifice of every obnoxious fubjedt. The Emperor 
expatiated on the mifchiefs of a lawlefs caprice 
which the foldiers could only gratify at the ex- 
pence of their own blood j as their feditious elec- 
tions had fo frequently been followed by civil 
wars, which confumed the flower of the legions 
either in the field of battle or in the cruel abufe 
of vidtory. He painted in the raoft lively colours 
the exhaufted (late of the treafury, the defolation 
of the provinces, the difgrace of the Roman 
name, and the infolent triumph of rapacious bar- 
barians. It was againll thofe barbarians, he de- 
clared, that he intended to point the firft effort 
of their arms. Tetricus might reign for a while 
over the Weft, and even Zenobia might preferve 
the dominion of the Eaft IS . Thefe ufurpers were 
his perfonal adverfaries ; nor could he think of 
indulging any private refentment till he had 
faved an empire whofe impending ruin would, 
unlefs it was timely prevented, crufli both the 
army and the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, AT). 
who fought under the Gothic ftandard, had al- ^jethe* 
ready collected an armament more formidable empire* 
than any which had yet iflued from the Euxine. 

On the banks of the Niefter, one of the great 
rivers that difcharge themfelves into that fea, 
they conftrudled a fleet of two thoufand, or even 

10 Zonaras on this occafion mentions Pofthumus ; but the regiflers 
of the fenate (Hift. Auguft. p. 203.) prove that Tetricus was already 
emperor of the weflern provinces. 

of 
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CH A P. of fix thoufand veflels"; numbers which, how- 
ever incredible they may feem, would have been 
infufficient to transport their pretended army of 
three hundred and twenty thoufand barbarians. 
Whatever might be the real ftrength of the Goths, 
the vigour and fuccefs of the expedition were riot 
adequate to the greatnefs of the preparations. 
In their paffage through the Bofphorus, the un- 
Ikilful pilots were overpowered by the violence 
of the currrent j and while the multitude of their 
fhips were crowded in a narrow channel, many 
were dafhed againft each other, or againft the 
fhore. The barbarians made feveral defeents on 
the coafts both of Europe and Alia; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulfed with fhame and lofs from the fortified 
cities which they aflaulted. A fpirit of difcou- 
ragement and divifion arofe in the fleet, and fome 
of their chiefs failed away towards the iflands of 
Crete and Cyprus ; but the main body, purfuing 
a more fteady courfe, anchored at length near 
the foot of mount Athos, and aflaulted the city 
of Theflalonica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in which 
' they difplayed a fierce but artlefs bravery, were 

foon interrupted by the rapid approach of Clau- 
dius, haftening to a fcene of a6tion that deferved 
the prefence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Impatient 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 

” The Auguftan hiftory mentions the fmaller, Zonaras the larger, 
number the; lively fancy of Montefquieu induced him to prefer the 
latter. ■ - 
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camp, relinquifhed the fiege of Theffalonica, left c H A p. 
their navy at the foot of mount Athos, traverfed X1 ‘ . 

the hills of Macedonia, and preffed forwards to 
engage the laft defence of Italy. 

We ftill poflefs an original letter addreffed by Diftrefc 
Claudius to the fenate and people on this memo- 
rable occafion. “ Confcript fathers,” fays the Claudius. 
Emperor, et know that three hundred and twenty 
££ thoufand Goths have invaded the Roman ter- 
“ ritory. If I vanquifh them, your gratitude 
“ will reward my fervices. Should 1 fall, re- 
“ member that I am the fucceffor of Gallienus. 

“ The whole republic is fatigued and exhaufted. 

“ We ihall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 

££ Regillianus, Lollianus, Pofthumus, Celfus, 

££ and a thoufand others, whom a juft contempt 
“ for Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We 
££ are in want of darts, of fpears, and of fhields. 

££ The ftrength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, 

££ are ufurpedby Tetricus, and we blulh to ac~ 

C£ knowledge that the archers of the Eaft ferve 
££ under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we 
££ fhall perform, will be fufficiently great 11 .” 

The melancholy firmnefs of this epiftle an- 
nounces a hero carelefs of his fate, confcious of 
Ins danger, but ftill deriving a well-grounded 
hope from the refources of his own mind. 

The event furpaffed his own expectations and His vi<siory 
thofe of the world. By the moft fignal vi6tories 
he delivered the empire from this hoft of barba- 
rians, and was diftinguiihed by pofterity under 

12 Trebell. Pollio m Hill:. Auguft. p. ao4« 

the 
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chap, the glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 

_ The imperfect hiltorians of an irregular war 13 do 
not enable us to defcribe the order and circum- 
lianees of his exploits ; but, if we could be in- 
dulged in the all alien, we might distribute into 
three aCts this memorable tragedy. I. The de- 
cifive battle was fought hear Naiffus, a city of 
Dardania. The legions at firfl gave way, op- 
preffed by numbers, and difmayed by misfor- 
tunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their Emperor prepared a feafonable 
relief. A large detachment riling out of the 
fecret and difficult paffes of the mountains, 
which, by his order, they had occupied, fuddenly 
affailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The 
favourable inltant w r as improved by the activity of 
Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, 
reftored their ranks, and preffed the barbarians 
on every lide. Fifty thoufand men are reported 
to have been llain in the battle of Naiffus. Se- 
veral large bodies of barbarians, covering their 
retreat with. a moveable fortification of waggons, 
retired, or rather efcaped, from the field of 
flaughter. II. We may prefume that fome infur- 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the 
difobedience, of the conquerors, prevented Clau- 
dius from completing in one day the deftruCtion 
of the Goths. The war was diffufed over the pro- 
vinces of Madia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its 
operations drawn out into a variety of marches, 

11 Hift. Auguft. in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 38 
4 *. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Vi<Sor in Epitom. Vi&or 
Junior in Csefar. Eutrop. ix. 11. Eufeb. in Chron. 

furprifes. 
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furprifes, andtumultuary engagements., as well by CHAP, 
fea as by land. When the Romans fuffered any _ XI ' . 
lofs, it was commonly occafioned by their own 
cowardice or raftmefs ; but the fuperior talents of 
the Emperor, his perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, and his judicious choice of meafures as well 
as officers, allured on moft occafions the fuccels 
of his arms. The immenfe booty, the fruit of 
fo many victories, confifted for the greater part 
of cattle and Haves. A feledt body of the Gothic 
youth was received among the Imperial troops ; 
the remainder was fold into fervitude ; and fo- 
confiderable was the number of female captives, 
that every foldier obtained to his fhare two or 
three women. A circumftance from which we 
may conclude that the invaders entertained fome 
defigns of fettlement as well as of plunder ; frnce 
even inanaval expedition they were accompanied 
by their families. III. The lofs of their fleet, 
which was either taken or funk, had intercepted 
the retreat of the Goths. A vaft circle of 
Roman pofts, diftributed with fkill, fupported 
with firmnefs, and gradually doling towards 
a common centre, forced the barbarians into 
the moft. inaccefiible parts of mount Hsemus, 
where they found a fafe refuge, but a very 
feanty fubfiftence. During the courfe of a rigo- 
rous winter, in which they were befieged by the 
Emperor’s troops, famine and pellilence, defer- 
tion and the fword, continually diminilhed the 
imprifoned multitude. On the return of fpring, A.D. ai o. 
nothing appeared in arms except a hardy and 
defperate band, the remnant of that mighty 

hoft 
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chap, hoft which had embarked at the mouth of the 
Neifter. 

March. The peftilence which fwept away fuch num- 
SeEmpe- ^ ers the barbarians, at length proved fatal to 
ror, who their conqueror. After a fliort but glorious 
reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sir- 
Aureiian mium, amidft the tears and acclamations of his 
ceiror 8 ^" ^kJ 6 ^ 3 * 'kft illnefs, he convened the 

principal officers of the date and army, and 
in their prefence recommended Aurelian, one 
of his generals, as the molt deferving of the 
throne, and the belt qualified to execute the 
great defign which he himfelf had been per- 
mitted only to undertake. The virtues of 
Claudius, his valour, affability 14 , jultice, and 
temperance, his love of fame and of his coun- 
try, place him in that fliort lift of emperors 
who added luftre to the Roman purple. Thofe 
virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar 
zeal and complacency by the courtly writers of 
the age of Conftantine, who was the great grand- 
fon of Crilpus, the elder brother of Claudius. 
The voice of flattery was foon taught to repeat, 
that the Gods, who fo haftily had fnatched 
Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and 
piety by the perpetual eftabliflnnent of the em- 
pire in his family IS . 


' 4 According to Zonaras (I. xii. p, 63 8.), Claudius, before his death, 
invefted him with the purple ; but this fingular fact is rather contra- 
di< 5 ied than confirmed by other writers. 

xs See the life of Claudius byPollio* and the orations of Mamertinus, 
Eumenius, and Julian* See likewife the Cedars of Julian* p. 313. In 
Juliah it was not adulation* but fuperftilion and vanity. } 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftandihg fhefe oracles, the greatnefs CHAP, 
of the Flavian family (a name which it had . X ^~ 
pleafed them to affume) was deferred above The at- 
twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius ^^ and 
occafioned ’ the immediate ruin of his brother QumtUks. 
Quintilius, who poffeffed not fufficient mode- 
ration or courage to defcend into the private 
ftation to which the patriotifm of the late Em- 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection, he affirmed the purple at Aquileia, 
where he commanded a confiderable force ; 
and though his reign lalted only feventeen days, 
he had time to obtain the fanCtion of the lenate, 
and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As 
foon as he was informed that the great army of 
the Danube had inverted the well-known valour 
of Aurelian with Imperial power, he funk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and ordering April, 
his veins to be opened, prudently withdrew him- 
felf from the unequal conteft i6 . 

The general defign of this work will not per- origin and 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every Delian, 
emperor after he afcended the throne, much lefs 
to deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 

We lhall only obferve that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peafant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a fmall farm, the property of 
Aurelius, a rich fenator. His warlike fon in- 
lifted in the troops as a common foldier, fuc- 
ceflively rofe to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 

16 Zofimus, L i. p. 42. PolHo (Hift. Auguft. p. 207.) allows him 
virtues, and fays, that like Pertinax he was killed by the licentious foh 
diers. According to Dexippus, he died of a difeafe. 

hune* 
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chap, bune, the prefect of a legion, the infpe6tor of 
. . t ‘ the camp, the general, or as it was then called, 
the duke, of a frontier ; and at length, during 
the Gothic war, exercifed the important office 
of commander in chief of the cavalry. In 
every flation he diftinguilhed himfelf by match- 
lefs valour '% rigid difcipline, and fuccefsful 
conduct. He was inverted with the conl’ulihip 
by the Emperor Valerian, who ftyles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the deliverer of 
iilyricum, the reftorer of Gaul, and the rival 
of the Scipios. At the recommendation of 
Valerian, a fenator of the higheft rank and 
merit, Ulpius Crinitus, whofe blood was derived 
from the lame fource as that of Trajan, adopted 
the Pannonian peafant, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune 
the honourable poverty which Aurelian had pre- 
ferved inviolate ,s . 

AureWs The reign of Aurelian lafted only four years 
feccefiful and about nine months ; but every inrtant of that 
reign. fhort period was filled by fome memorable at- 
chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chaftifed the Germans who invaded Italy, reco- 
vered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and deftroyed the proud monarchy 

17 Theoclius (as quoted in the Auguftan Hifbry, p. an.) affirms, 
that in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sarmatians, 
and in feverai fubfequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the foldiers, and celebrated in their rude 
fongs, the burden of which was milk, milk, milk occidiu 

Acholius (ap. HifL Auguft p. a 13.) defcribes the ceremony of 
tht adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the prefence of the 
Emperor and his great officers* 


which 
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■which Zenobia had erected in the Eaft, on the chap. 
ruins of the afflicted empire. ' XL 

It was th frigid attention of Aurelian, even to His fevere 
the minuted articles of difcipliue, which be- d'&ipiinc. 
flowed fuch uninterrupted fuccefs on his arms. 

His military regulations are contained in a very 
concife epiftle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, as he withes to 
become a tribune, or as he is defirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, 
were feverely prohibited. Aurelian expe6ted that 
his folaiers fliould be modeft, frugal, and labo- 
rious ; that their armour fliould be conftantly 
kept bright, their weapons {harp, their clothing 
and horfes ready for immediate feryice; that they 
fliould live in their quarters with cliaflity and fo- 
briety, without damaging the corn fields, with- 
out dealing even a fheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, without exacting from their landlords, 
either fait, or oil, or wood. “ The public al- 
“ lowance,” continues the Emperor, “ is fuffi- 
“ cient for their fupport j their wealth fliould be 
“ collected from the fpoil of the enemy, not 
“ from the tears of the provincials ‘ 9 .” A fingle 
inflance will ferve to difplay the rigour, and even 
cruelty of Aurelian. One of the foldiers had 
feduced the wife of his holt. The guilty wretch 


19 Hift. Auguft. p. an, This laconic epiftle is truly the work of a 
foldier ; it abounds with military phrafes and words, fome of which 
cannot be underftood without difficulty, Berr amenta famiata is well 
explained by Salmafius. The former of the words means all weapons 
of offence, and is contrafted with Arma > defenfive armour. The 
latter ftgnifies keen and well Sharpened, 
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c H’ A P, was fattened to two trees forcibly drawn towards 
XL each other, and his limbs were torn afunder by 
their fudden feparation. A few fuch examples 
imprefled a falutary conlternation. The punifli- 
ments of Aurelian were terrible j but he hadfel- 
dom occafion to punilh more than once the fame 
offence. His own conduct gave a fanetion to his 
laws, and the feditious legions dreaded a chief 
who had learned to obey, and who was worthy 
to command.' 

C0U . The death of Claudius had revived the faint- 
dudes a ing fpirit of the Goths. The troops which 
the Goth!* guarded the paffes of Mount Hmmus, and- the 
banks of the Danube, had been drawn away by 
the apprehenlion of a civil war ; and it feems 
probable that the remaining body of the Gothic 
and Vandalic tribes embraced the favourable op- 
portunity, abandoned their fettlements of the 
Ukraine, travelled the rivers, and fwelled with 
new multitudes the deftroying holt of their coun- 
trymen. Their united numbers were at length 
encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 
doubtful conflict ended only with the approach 
of night “. Exhaufted by fo many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted 
during a twenty years war, the Goths and the 
Romans, confented to a lading and beneficial 
treaty. It was earneftly folicited by the barba- 
rians, and cheerfully ratified by the legions, to 
whofe fuffrage the prudence of Aurelian referred 
the decifion of that important queftion. The 
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Gothic nation engaged to fupply the armies of c HA P. 
Rome with a body of two thoufand auxiliaries, , t d. 
confiding entirely of cavalry, and ftipulated in 
return an undifturbed retreat, with a regular 
market as far as the Danube, provided by the 
Emperor’s care, but at their own expence. The 
treaty was obferved with fuch religious fidelity, 
that when a party of five hundred men draggled 
from the camp in quell of plunder, the king or 
general of the barbarians commanded that the 
guilty leader fhould be apprehended and {hot to 
death with darts, as a victim devoted to the 
■fandfcitv of their engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the precaution of Aurelian, 
who had exacted as hoftages the fons and daugh- 
ters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed fomethmg 
to this pacific temper. The youths he trained in 
the exercife of arms, and near his own perfon : 
to the damfels he gave a liberal and Roman edu- 
cation, and by bellowing them in marriage on 
fome of his principal officers, gradually intro- 
duced between the two nations the clofed and 
moll endearing connections 

But the moll important condition of peace was 
underftood rather than expreffed in the treaty. province of 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces fiom Dacia, Dacu. 
and tacitly relinquifhed that great province to 
the Goths and Vandals His manly judgment 

» Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat. p.12.) relates the whole tranf- 
affion under the name of Vandals. Aurelian manned one of he GoJnc 
ladies to his general Bonofus, who was able to drink with the Goths 

and difcover their fecrets. Hift. Auguft, p. * 47 - 

« Hift. Auguft, p.aaa. Eutrop. ix. ij. bextus.Rmas, 0. 9. La 

taatius de rwortibus PerfecutoruTn? c. 9. . - 

q ^ convinced 
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convinced him of the folid advantages, and 
taught him to defpife the feeming dilgrace, of 
thus contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. 
The Dacian fubjeets, removed from thofe diftant 
poffeffions which they were unable to cultivate or 
defend, added ftrength and populoufnefs to the 
fouthern fide of the Danube. A fertile terri- 
tory, which the repetition of barbarous inroads 
had changed into a defert, was yielded to their 
induftry, and a new province of Dacia ftill pre- 
i'erved the memory of Trajan’s conquefts. The 
old country of that name detained, however, 
a confiderable number of its inhabitants, who 
dreaded exile more than a Gothic mailer 13 . 
Thele degenerate Romans continued to ferve the 
empire, whofe allegiance they had renounced by 
introducing among their conquerors the firft no- 
tions of agriculture, the ufeful arts, and the con- 
veniences of civilized life. An intercourfe of 
commerce and language was gradually ellabliihed 
between the oppofite banks of the Danube ; and 
after Dacia became an independent Hate, it often 
proved the firmeft barrier of the empire againlt 
the invafions of the favages of the north. A 
fenfe of interell attached thefe more fettled bar- 
barians to the alliance of Rome, and a perma- 
nent interell very frequently ripens into fincere 
and ufeful friendlhip. This various colony, 


23 The Walachians hill preferve many traces of the Latin language, 
and have boafted, in every age, of their Roman defcent. They are 
furrounded by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See a Memoir 
of M. d’Anville on ancient Dacia, in tha Academy of Infcriptions, 
"tom. xxx. 
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which filled the ancient province, and was in- c H A P. 
fenfibly blended into one great people, ftill ae- xt * 
knowledged the fuperior renown and authority ' ,r ~~ J 

of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the fancied 
honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the fame 
time the lucky though accidental refemblamce 
of the name of Gaeta, infufed among the cre- 
dulous Goths a vain perfuafion, that, in % 
remote age, their own anceftors, already feated 
in the Dacian provinces, had received the in- 
flnnStions of Zamolxis, and checked the victo- 
rious arms of Sefoftris and Darius 24 . ■ 

While the vigorous aud moderate conduct of TheAk. 
Aurelian reftored the Illyrian frontier, the nation 
of the Aiemanni 2S violated the conditions of 
peace, which either Gallienus had purchafed, or 
Claudius had impofed, and, inflamed by their 
impatient youth, luddenly flew to arms. Forty 
thoufand horfe appeared in the field 2S , and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled thofe of the 
cavalry 27 . The firft objects of their avarice 
were a few cities of the Rhsetian frontier $ but 


24 See the firft chapter of Jornandes. The Yandals, however, 
(<r, 2 a.) maintained a fhort independence between the rivers Mar ilia and 
Orillia (Maros and Keres) which fell into the Teifs. 

25 Dexippus, p, 7 — is. Zofimus, 1 . i. p. 43. Yopifcus in Aure- 
lian. in Hift. Auguft. However thefe hiftorians differ in names (Ale- 
manni, Juthungi, and Marcomanni), it is evident that they mean the 
fame people, and the fame war ; but it requires fome care to conciliate 
and explain them. 

a6 Cantoclarus, with his ufual accuracy, chufes to tranilate three 
hundred thoufand : his verfion is equally repugnant to fenfe and to 
grammar. 

27 We may remark, as an inftance of bad tafte,- that Dexippus ap- 
plies to the light infantry of the Alemanni, the technical terms proper 
only to the Grecian phalanx. : 

c 3 
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CHAP, their hopes foon riling with fuccefs, the rapid 
■ 1 ' , march of the Alemanni traced a line of de? 

vaftation from the Danube to the Po - s . 

A.d. 270. The Emperor was aim oft at the fame time 
P em er. j n 'f oririe( j 0 f jjjg irruption, and of the retreat, 
of the barbarians. Collecting an aCtive body 
of troops, he marched with filence and celerity 
along the fkirts of the Hercynian foreft ; and the 
Alemanni, laden with the fpoils of Italy, arrived 
at the Danube, without fulpeCting, that on the 
oppofite bank, and in an advantageous poft, a 
Roman army lay concealed and prepared to in- 
tercept their return. Aurelian indulged the fatal 
Security of the barbarians, and permitted about 
half their forces to pafs the river without dis- 
turbance and without precaution. Their Situa- 
tion and aftonilhment gave him an eafy victory ; 
his fkilful condud; improved the advantage. 
Difpofing the legions in a femi-circular form, he 
advanced the two horns of the crefcent acrofs 
the Danube, and wheeling them on a fudden 
towards the centre, inclofed the rear of the Ger- 
man hoft. The difmayed barbarians, on what- 
soever fide they caft their .eyes, beheld with 
defpair, a wafted country, a deep and rapid 
ftream, a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this diftreffed condition, the Ale? 
manni no longer difdained to fue for peace. 
Aurelian received their ambafladors at the head 
of his camp, and with every circumftanee of 

28 In Dexippus, we at prefent read Rhodanns j M. de Valois very 
jndicioufly alters the word to Rridanus. 
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martial pomp that could difplay the greatnefs -C 
and difcipline of Rome. The legions flood to 
their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful 
filence. The principal commanders, diftin- 
guifhed by the enfigns of their rank, appeared on 
horfeback on either fide of the Imperial throne. 
Behind the throne, the confecrated images of 
the Emperor, and his predeceffors J? , the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, 
engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the 
air on lofty pikes covered with filver. When 
Aurelian affirmed his feat, his manly grace and. 
majeftic figure 30 taught the barbarians to revere 
the perfon as well as the purple of their con- 
queror. The ambaffadors fell proftrate on the 
ground in filence. They were commanded to 
rife, and permitted to fpeak. By the affiftance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
magnified their exploits, expatiated on the vicif- 
fitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, 
and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a 
large fubfidy, as the price of the alliance which 
they offered to the Romans. The anfwer of the 
Emperor was ftern and imperious. He treated 
their offer with contempt, and their demand 
with indignation, reproached the barbarians, 
that they were as ignorant of the arts of war as 
of the laws of peace, and finally difmiffed them 
with the choice only of fubmitting to his un- 

29 The Emperor Claudius was certainly of the number ; but. we are 
ignorant how far this mark of refpedl was extended ; if to Csefar and 
Auguftus, it mull have produced a very awful fpedlacle ; a long line of 
the mailers of the world, 

3u ¥opifcu$ in Hill. Auguft. p, 210* 
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c ha p. conditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmoft feve- 
1 — nt l of hls refentment 3! . AureJian had refigned 
a diftant province to the Goths ; but it was dan- 
gerous to truft or to pardon thefe perfidious bar- 
barians, whofe formidable power kept Italy Itfelf’ 
The Ale ^ P 8r P etu al alarms. 

mannl i n - Immediately after this conference, it fhould 
vade Italy, feem that feme unexpected emergency required 
the Emperor’s prefence in Pannonia. He de- 
volved on his lieutenants the care of finifhino- 
the deftrudtion of the Alemanni, either by the 
fword, or by the furer operation of famine. 
But an active defpair has often triumphed over 
tlm indolent aflurance of fuccels. The bar- 
baiians finding it impoflible to traverfe the 
Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the pofts in their rear, which were more feebly 
or Ms carefully guarded ; and with incredible 
diligence, but by a different road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy Aurelian, who 
confidered the war as totally extinguifhed, receiv- 
ed the mortifying intelligence of the efcape of the 
Alemanni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The le- 
gions were commanded to follow, with as much 
expedition as thofe heavy bodies were capable of 
exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whofe 
infantry and cavalry moved with aim oft equal 
fwiftnefs. A few days afterwards the Emperor 
nimfelf marched to the relief of Italy, at the 

cian fophiftf 13 ^ tiem 1 fUbtie a “ d F0lk ° ration ’ W0I % of a Gre- 
33 Hilt. Auguft p.si s . 

head 
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head of a-chofen body of auxiliaries (among whom c hap. 
were the hoftages and cavalry of the Vandals), xr - 
and of all the Praetorian guards who had ferved ' ~ Y ~~ i 
in- the wars on the Danube 33 . 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had fpread and are at 
themfelves from the Alps to the Appennine, the 
inceffant vigilance of Aurelian and his officers Aurelian. 
was exercifed in the difcovery, the attack, and 
the purfuit of the numerous detachments. Not- 
withftanding this defultory war, three confider- 
able battles are mentioned, in which the prin- 
cipal force of both armies was obftinately en- 
gaged 3 \ The fuccefs was various. In the firlt, 
fought near Placentia, the Romans received fo 
fevere a blow, that according to the. expreffion 
of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian, the 
immediate diffolution of the empire was appre- 
hended 3i . The crafty barbarians who had lined 
the woods, fuddenly attacked the legions in 
the dufk of the evening, and, it is molt pro- 
bable, after the fatigue and diforder of a long 
march. The fury of their charge was irrefiftible ; 
but at length, after a dreadful daughter, the 
patient firmnefs of the Emperor rallied his troops, 
and rellored, in fome degree, the honour of his 
arms. The fecond battle was fought near Fano 
in Umbria; on the fpot which, five hundred 
years before, had been fatal to the brother of 
Hannibal 3 '’. Thus far the fuceefsful Germans • 

33 Dexippus, p. 12. 3+ Vidor Junior in Aurelian. 

35 Vopifcus in Hift. Augufh p. si 6. 

36 The little river, or rather torfent, of Metaurus near Fano has 
been immortalized, by finding fuch an hufiorlan as Livy, and fueh a 
poet as Horace. 

had 
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char had advanced along the JSmilian and Fiaminiaii 

' — w ?l’ Y kb a de % n of Peking the defencelefs 
mi ie s of- the world. But Aurelian, who, 
watchful for the fafety of Rome, ftill hung on 
their rear, found In this place the decifive mo- 
ment, of giving them a total and irretrievable 
defeat The flying remnant of their hofl was 
exterminated in a third and laft battle near 
Pavia j and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

SEL J e ^ b ^ been the original parent of ftper. 
monies. itition, and every new calamity urges tremblino- 
mortals to deprecate the wrath of their invifible 
enemies. Though the bell hope of the republic 
was m the valour and conduft of Aurelian, yet 
iuch was the public confirmation, when the bar- 
barians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome, that, by a decree of the fenate, the Sibyl- 
hne books were confulted. Even the Emperor 
mmfelf, from a motive either of religion or of 
policy, recommended this falutary meafure, 
chided the tardinefe of the fenate^, and offered 
to fuppjy whatever expence, whatever animals, 
whatever captives of any nation, the gods 
fhould require. Notwithflanding this liberal 
' TA’ lfc does not appear, that any human 
a n 6Xpiated Wlth their Mood the fins of 

n he J° man pe °P le - The Sibylline books en- 
joined ceremonies of a more harmlefs nature, 

reC ° rded ^ 311 infCn ' pt;0n found at P ezar °. See Gruter. 
<*urc“ airemb,ed “ " Chrff - 

pro« 
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proeeffions of priefts in white robes, attended CHAP, 
by a chorus of youths and virgins ; luftrations ^ , 
of the city and adjacent country ; and facrifices, 
whofe powerful influence difabled the barba- 
rians from palling the myltic ground on which 
they had been celebrated. However puerile in 
themfelves, thefe fuperftitious arts were fubfer- 
vient to the fuccefs of the war ; and if, in the 
decifive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied 
they faw an army of fpeetres combating on 
the fide of Aurelian, he received a real and 
effedtual aid from this imaginary reinforce- 
ment 39 . 

But whatever confidence might be placed in Fortifiea- 
ideal ramparts, the experience of the pall, and 
the dread of the future, induced the Romans to 
conftruet fortifications of a groffer and more lub- 
ftantial kind. The feven hills of Rome had 
been furrounded by the fuccefiors of Romulus, 
with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles 4 °. The vaft inclofure may feem diipro- 
portioned to the ftrength and numbers of the 
infant ftate. But it was neceflary to fecure an 

35 Vopifcus in Hill. Augull. p. 215, 216. gives a long account of 
thefe ceremonies) from the regillers of the fenate. 

40 Plin. Hill. Natur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, we may obferve, 
that for a long time Mount Cselus was a grove of oaks, and Mount 
Viminal was overrun with oilers ; that in the fourth century, the 
Aventine was a vacant and folitary retirement ; that, till the time of 
Augullus, the Efquiline was an unwholefome burying-ground ; and 
that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the ancients in the Qui- 
rinal, fufficiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. Of 
the feven hills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adjacent 
vallies, were the primitive habitation of the Roman people. But this 
fubjecl would require a diiTertatiom 
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° J xi. F ‘ ^P 16 extent of pafiure and arable land, again ft 
tne frequent and fudden incurfions of the tribes 
of Latium, the perpetual enemies of the republic. 
With the progrefs of Roman greatnefs, the city 
and its inhabitants gradually increafed, filled up 
the vacant fpace, pierced through the ufelefs 
walis, covered the field of Mars, and, on every 
fide, followed the public highways in long and 
beautiful fuburbs 4 '. The extent of the new 
walls, erected by Aurelian, and finifhed in the 
reign of Probus, was magnified by popular efti- 
mation to near fifty 42 , but is reduced by ac- 
curate meafurement to about twenty-one miles 43 . 
It was a great but melancholy labour, fince the 
defence of the capital betrayed the decline of 
the monarchy. The Romans of a more prof- 
perous age, who trailed to the arms of the 
legions the fafety of the frontier camps 44 , were 
very far from entertaining a fufpicion, that it 
■would ever become neceflary to fortify the 

feat of empire againft the inroads of the bar- 
barians 4S . 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and 
the fuccefs of Aurelian againft the Alemanni, 
had already reftored to the arms of Rome their 
ancient fuperiority over the barbarous nations 

PIk» EXfPatiantk t£Cla irmItKS addidere nrbes ’ is the . exprefiion of 

4! H ift. Auguft. p. Ma Both Lipfius and Ifaac Voffius have 
eagerly embraced this meafure. 

41 See Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. 5 . c. g. 

44 Tacit. Hift. iv. 23. 

* For AureWs walls, fee Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p.ji6. 

ZoGmty, !. 1. p. 43. . Eutropras, ix. ij. Aurel. Viaorfin Aure- 
Chronic/^ 0 " JUm ° r “ Awelian - Eufeb - Hieronym. et Matins in 

16 0 f 
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of the North. To chaltife domeltic tyrants, CHAP, 
and to re-unite the difmembered parts of the , ^ , 

empire, was a talk referred for the fecond of 
thofe warlike emperors. Though he was ac- 
knowledged by the fenate and people, the fron- 
tiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, 
confined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Afia Minor, 
were Hill poffefled by two rebels, who alone, out 
of fo numerous a lilt, had hitherto efcaped the 
dangers of their fituation ; and to complete the 
ignominy of Rome, thefe rival thrones had been 
ufurped by women. 

A rapid fucceffion ofmonarchs hadarifen and Succeffion 
fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid vir- ^ Q^f ers 
tues of Polthumus ferved only to haften his 
deftrudtion. After lupprefling a competitor, 
who had aflumed the purple at Mentz, he re- 
filled to gratify his troops with the plunder of 
the rebellious city; and in the feventh year 
of his reign, became the victim of their dif- 
appointed avarice 46 . The death of Victo- 
rious, his friend and affociate, was occafioned 
by a lefs worthy caufe. The Ihining accom- 
plilhments 47 of that prince "were Itained by a 

46 His competitor was Lollianus, or iElianus, if, indeed tliefe names 
mean the fame perfon. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1 1 7 7. 

47 The chara&er of this prince by Julius Aterianus (ap. HifL 
Auguft. p. 187.) is worth tranfcribing, as it feems fair and impar- 
tial. Vi&ormo qui poll Junium Pofthumium Gallias rexit neminem 

v exiftimo prseferendum *, non in virtute Trajanum ; non Antoninum in 
dementia ; non in gravitate Nervam ; non in gubernando serario V ef- 
pafianum ; non in Cenfura totius vitse ac feveritate miiitari Pertinacem 
vel Severum. Sed omnia haec libido et cupiditas voluptatis mulierarise 
lie perdidit, ut nemo audeat dilutes ejus in literas mittere quem 
sonflat omnium judicio meruiffe punirL 

licen- 
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c ha P. licentious paffion, which he indulged in acts of 
’ — ^ violenGe, with too little regard to the laws of 
lociety or even to thofe of love 45 . He was 
flain at Cologne by a confpiracy of jealous huf- 
bands, whofe revenge would have appeared more 
juftifiable, had they fpared the innocence of his 
fon. After the murder of fo many valiant princes, 
it is fomewhat remarkable, that a female for a 
ong time controlled the tierce legions of Gaul, 
and ftill more lingular, that the was the mother 
of the unfortunate Vi&orinus. The arts and 
treafures of Victoria enabled her fucceffively to 
place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and 
to reign with a manly vigour under the name of 
thofe dependent emperors. Money of copper, 
of filver, and of gold, was coined in her name ; 
me affumed the titles of Augulla and Mother 
of the Camps : her power ended only with her 
life; but her life -was perhaps lhortened bv the 
ingratitude of Tetricus *>. 

ztrifdefeat , , W1 l G \ at * he 1 ’litigation of his ambitious pa- 
of Tetri- Lionels, letncus affhmed the enfigns of ro3 7 aIty 
cut * he was governor of the peaceful province of 
Aquitaine, an employment fuited to his charac- 
ter and education. He reigned four or live 
years over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the Have 
and fovereign of a licentious army, whom he 
dreaded, and by whom he was defpifed. The 
valour and fortune of Aurelian at length opened 

48 He ravifhed the wife of Attitianus an 

h " " “■* th* U-.ir.j- Hiit 
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the profpefit of a deliverance. He ventured to chap. 
difclofe his melancholy fituation, and conjured , 

the emperor to haften to the relief of his un- a, d. 
happy rival. Had this fecret eorrefpondence Summer, 
reached the ears of the foldiers, it would moll 
probably have coll Tetricus his life ; nor could 
he’ refign the fceptre of the Weft, without com- 
mitting an act of treafon againft himfelf. He 
affedted the appearances of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field againft Aurelian, polled 
them in the moll disadvantageous manner, 
betrayed his own counfels to the enemy, and 
with a few chofen friends deferted in the be- 
ginning of the action. The rebel legions, 
though difordered and difmayed by the unex- 
pected treachery of their chief, defended them- 
felves with defperate valour, till they were cut 
in pieces ahnoft to a man, in this bloody and 
memorable battle, which was fought near Chalons 
in Champagne 50 . The retreat of the irre- 
gular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians SI , whom 
the conqueror foon compelled or perfuaded 
to repafs the Rhine, reftored the general tran- 
quillity, and the power of Aurelian was acknow- 

50 Pollio in. Hift. Auguft. p. 196. Vopifcus In Hift. AuguiL 
p. 21c* The two Vigors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian* 

Eutrop. ix. 13. Eufeb. in Chron. Of all thefe writers, only the 
two laft (but with ftrong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before 
that of Zenobia, M. de Boze (in the Academy of Infcriptions, 
tom. xxx.) does not wifh, and Tillemont (tom. ill. p.1189.) does 
not dare to follow them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder 
than the other. 

51 Vi&or Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions Batavica ?; feme 
critics? without any reafon? would fain alter the word to Bagaudk a* 
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ledgedfrom the wall of Antoninus to the columns 
of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 
Autun, alone and unaffilted, had ventured to 
declare againft the legions of Gaul. After a _ 
fiege of feven months, they ftormed and plun- 
dered that unfortunate city, already wafted by 
famine s \ Lyons, on the contrary, had refifted 
with obftinate difaffedtion the arms of Aurelian. 
We read of the punifhment of Lyons 53 , but 
there is not any mention of the rewards of Au- 
tun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war : 
feverely to remember injuries, and to forget the 
moil important ferviees. Revenge is profitable, 
gratitude is expenfive. 

Aurelian had no fooner fecured the perfon and 
provinces of Tetricus, than he turned his arms 
againft Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Pal- 
myra and the Eaft. Modern Europe has pro- 
duced feveral illuftrious women who have fuf- 
tained with glory the weight of empire ; nor is 
our own age deftitute of fuch diftinguilhed cha- 
racters. But if we except the doubtful atchieve- 
ments of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whofe fuperior genius broke through the 
fervile indolence impofed on her fex by the cli- 
mate and manners of Alia 54 . She claimed her 

52 Eumen. in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

53 Vopifcus in HiiL Auguft. p. 24 6. Autun was not reftored till 
tbe reign of Diocletian. See Eumenius de r&fcuirandis fcholis. 

54 Almoft every thing that is faid of the manners of Odenathus and 
Zenobia, is taken from their lives in the Aiiguftan Hillory, by Tre- 
bellius Pollio, fee p. 192. 198. 
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defcent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her anceltor Cleopatra, and 
far furpaffed that Princefs in chaftity 5S and va- 
lour. Zenobia was efteemed the molt lovely as 
well as the molt heroic of her fex. She was of a 
dark complexion (for, in fpeaking of a lady, thefe 
trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whitenefs, and her large black eyes 
Iparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the 
molt attra6live fweetnefs. Her voice was Itrong 
and harmonious. Her manly underftanding was 
llrengthened and adorned by Itudy. She was not 
ignorant of the Latin tongue, but poffelfed in 
equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her 
own ufe an epitome of oriental hiltory, and fami- 
liarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato, 
under the tuition of the fublime Longinus. 

This aGcomplilhed woman gave her hand to 
Odenathus, who, from a private llation, raifed 
himfelf to the dominion of the Ealt. She foon 
became the friend and companion of a hero. 
In the intervals of war, Odenathus paffionately 
delighted in the excercife of hunting ; hepurfued 
with ardour the wild bealts of the defert, lions, 
panthers, and bears ; and the ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amufement was not inferior to 
his own. She had inured her conftitution to 
fatigue, difdained the ufe of a covered carriage, 

55 She never admitted her hufband’s embraces but for the fake of 
pofterity. If her hopes were baffled? in the enfuing month fne reite- 
rated the experiment. 
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generally appeared on horfeback in a military 
habit, and lometimes marched feveral miles on 
foot at the head of the troops. The fuccefs of 
Odenathus was in a great meafure aicribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
fplendid victories over the Great King, whom 
they twice purfued as far as the gates of Gtefi- 
phon, laid the foundations of their united fame 
and power. The armies which they commanded, 
and the provinces which they had faved, ac- 
knowledged not any other fovereigns than their 
invincible chiefs. The fenate and people of 
Rome revered a ftranger who had avenged 
their captive emperor, and even the infenfible 
fon of Valerian accepted Odenathus for his legi- 
timate colleague. 

After a fuecefsful expedition againft the Gothic 
Mband’a 1 phmderers of Afia, the Palmyrenian Prince re- 
death; turned to the city of Ernefa in Syria. Invincible 
in war, he was there cut off by domeftic treafon, 
and his favourite amufement of hunting was the 
caufe, or at leaft the occafion, of his death s \ 
His nephew, Maeonius, prefumed to dart his 
javelin before that of his uncle ; and though 
admoniflied of his error, repeated the fame info- 
lence. As a monarch, and as a fportfman, Ode- 
nathus was provoked, took away his horfe, .a 
mark of ignominy among the barbarians, and 
chaftifed the rafli youth by a fhort confinement. 

• ^ Auguft. p. 192, 193. Zofimus, hi. p. 36. Zonaras, 

I. xii. p. 633. The Sail is dear and probable, the others conFufed 
and inconfifient. The text of Syncellus, if not . corrupt, is abfolute 
confenfe. 
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The offence was foon forgot, but the punifhment CHAP, 
was remembered ; and Masonius, with a few , XL , 

m I m m J 

daring affociates, affaffinated his uncle in the A. d. 250. 
midft of a great entertainment. Herod, the fon 
of Odenathus, though not of Zenobia, a young 
man of a foft and effeminate temper S7 , was killed 
with his father. But Masonius obtained only the 
pleafure of revenge, by this bloody deed. He 
had fcarcely time to affume the title of Auguf- 
tus, before he was facrificed by Zenobia to the 
memory of her hufband sS . 

With the afliftance of his moil faithful friends, and rei s ns 
flie immediately filled the vacant throne, and Eaftand 
governed with manly counfels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the Eaft, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the fenate had granted him only as a perfonal 
diftinetion ; but his martial widow, difdaining 
both the fenate and Gallienus, obliged one of the 
Roman generals, who was fent againfl her, to 
retreat into Europe, with the lofs of his army 
and his reputation S9 . Inflead of the little paf- 
fions which fo frequently perplex a female reign, 
the fteady adminiftration of Zenobia was guided 
by the moft judicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, flie could calm her 
refentment ; if it was neceffary to punifh, flie 
could impofe filence on the voice of pity. Her 

37 Odenathus and Zenobia often fent him, from the fpoils of the 
enemy, prefents of gems and toys, which he received with infinite 
delight. 

58 Some very unjuft fufpicions have been call on Zenobia? as if fhe 
• was acceffary to her hufband’s death. 

59 HilbAugult p.i8o?i8i. 
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ftriet ceconomy was accufed of avarice ; yet on 
every proper occafion Ihe appeared magnificent 
and liberal. The neighbouring ftates of Arabia, 
Armenia, and Perfia, dreaded her enmity, and 
lblicited her alliance. To the dominions of 
Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates 
to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the 
inheritance of her aneeftors, the populous and 
fertile kingdom of Egypt. The Emperor Clau- 
dius acknowledged her merit, and was content, 
that, while he purfued the Gothic war ,Jhe ihould 
aflert the dignity of the empire in the Eaft 60 . 
The conduct, however, of Zenobia was attended 
with fome ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that fhe 
had conceived the defign of eredting an inde- 
pendent and hoftile monarchy. She blended 
with the popular manners of Roman princes 
the ftately pomp of the courts of Afia, and 
exacted from her fubjeets the fame adoration 
that was paid to the fucceflors of Cyrus. 
She bellowed on her three fons 61 a Latin edu- 
cation, and often Ihewed them to the troops 
adorned with the Imperial purple. For her- 
felf file referved the diadem, with the fplendid 
but doubtful title of Queen of the Eaft. 

When Aurelian palled over into Afia, againll 
an adverfary whofe fex alone could render her 

See in Hift. Auguft. p.198. Aurelian’s teftimony to her merit; 
and for the conquefl of Egypt, Zofimus, L i. p.39,40. 

61 Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballathus. It isfuppofed that the 
two former were already dead before the war. On the laft, Aure- 
lian bellowed a fmall province of Armenia, with the title of King ; 
feveral of his medals are Hill extant. See Tillemont, 
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an object of contempt, his prefence reftored CHAP, 
©bedience to the province of Bithynia, already , , 

lliaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia 61 . 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac- 
cepted the fubmiffion of Ancyra, and was ad- 
mitted into Tyana, after an obftinate liege, by 
the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous 
though fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned 
the traitor to the rage of the fokliers : a fuper- 
ltitious reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philo- 
fopher 63 . Antioch was deferted on his ap- 
proach, till the Emperor, by his falutary edicts, 
recalled the fugitives, and granted a general 
pardon to all who, from neceffity rather than 
ehoice, had been engaged in the fervice of the 
Palmyrenian Queen. The unexpected mildnefs 
of fuch a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and as far as the gates of Emefa the 
wilhes of the people feconded the terror of his- 
arms 6 \ 

Zenobia would have ill defervecl her reputa- The Em- 
tion, had Ihe indolently permitted the Emperor p«-or de - 
of the Weft to approach within an hundred miles Paimvre- 
of her capital. The fate of the Eaft was de- mans in 
cided in two great battles ; fo fimilar in almoft * Antioch 
every circumftance, that we can fcarcely diftin- andEmefa. 

** Zofimus, l.i. p. 44. 

63 Vopifcus (in Hift. Auguft. p.217.) gives us an authentic letter, 
and a doubtful vifion, of Aurelian, Apollonius of Tyana was bom 
about the fame time as Jefus Chrift. His life (that of the former) is 
related in fo fabulous a manner by his difciples, that we are at a lofs 
fco difcover whether he was a fage, an impoftor, or a fanatic. 

64 Zofimus, 1 . i. p.46. 
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guifh them from each other, except by ob- 
ferving that the firft was fought near Antioch ' V 
and the fecond near Emefa es . In both, the 
Queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
prefence, and devolved the execution of her 
orders on Zabdas, who had already fignalized 
his military talents by the conqueft of Egypt. 
The numerous forces of Zenobia confided for 
the molt part of light archers, and of heavy 
cavalry clothed in complete Heel. The Moorilh 
and Illyrian horfe of Aurelian were unable 
to fuftain the ponderous charge of their anta- 
gonifts. They fled in real or affedted diforder, 
engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
fuit, harafled them by a defultory combat, 
and at length difcomfited this impenetrable but 
unwieldy body of cavalry. The light infan- 
try, in the mean time, when they had exhaufted 
their quivers, remaining without protection 
agamfl; a clofer onfet, expofed their naked fides 
to the fwords of the legions. Aurelian had 
chofen thefe veteran troops, who were ufually 
ftationed on the Upper Danube, and whofe 
valour had been feverely tried in the Alemannic 
war^ After the defeat of Emefa, Zenobia 
found it impoflible to collect a third army. 
As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations fub- 
je6t to her empire had joined the ftandard of the 


65 At a place called Immae. 
mention only this firft battle. 

66 Yopifcus, in Hift. Auguft. 
6? Zofimus, Li; p.4 4 »-48 s 

clear and circumftantial. 


Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, and Jerome, 

P* ai7, mentions only the fecond. 

His account of the two battles is 


conqueror-, 
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conqueror, who detached Probus, the braved of c HA P. 
his generals, to poffefs himfelf of the Egyptian , , 

provinces. Palmyra was the laft refource of the 
widow of Odenathus. She retired within the 
walls of her capital, made every preparation 
for a vigorous refiftance, and declared, with 
the intrepidity of a heroine, that the laft mo- 
ment of her feign and of her life thould be the 
fame. % 

Amid the barren deferts of Arabia, a few cul- The ftate 
tivated fpots rile like illands out of the fandy of 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its lignification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded lhade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
foil, watered by fome invaluable fprings, was 
capable of producing fruit as well as corn. 

A place poflefled of fuch lingular advantages, 
and fituated at a convenient diftance 68 between 
the Gulph of Peril a and the Mediterranean, 
was foon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Europe a confider- 
able part of the rich commodities of India. 

Palmyra infenlibly increafed into an opulent 
and independent city, and connecting the Ro- 
man and the Parthian monarchies by the mu- 
tual benefits of commerce, was fuffered to 
obferve an humble neutrality, till at length, 

68 It was five hundred and thirty-feven miles from Seleucia, and 
two hundred and three from the neareft coafl of Syria? according to 
the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hift. Natun v. 21.), gives 
an excellent defcription of Palmyra. 

d 4 after 
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’• after the victories of Trajan, the little re* 
j public funk into the bofom of Rome, and 
flourifhed more than one hundred and fifty 
years in the fubordinate though honourable 
rank of a colony. It was during that peaceful 
period, if we may judge from a few remaining 
inferiptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians 
eonftru&ed thofe temples, palaces, and porticos 
of Grecian architecture, whofe ruins, fcattered 
over an extent of feveral miles, have deferred 
the curiofity of our travellers. The elevation of 
Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new fplendour on their country, and Palmyra, 
for a while, flood forth the rival of Rome: 
but the competition was fatal, and ages of 
profperity were facrificed to a moment of 
glory 6o . 

In his march over the fandy defert between 
Emefa and Palmyra, the Emperor Aurelian was 
perpetually harafled by the Arabs ; nor could he 
always defend his army, and efpecially his bag- 
gage, from thofe flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
furprife, and eluded the flow purfuit of the le- 
gions. The fiege of Palmyra was an objeCl far 
more difficult and important, and the Emperor, 
who, with inceffant vigour, preffed the attacks 
in perfon, was himfelf wounded with a dart. 

5 Some Englifn travellers from Aleppo difco'vered the ruins of Pal- 
myra, about the end of the laft century. Our curiofity has fmce been 
gratified in a more fplendid manner by Meffieurs Wood and Dawkins. 
For the hiltory of Palmyra, we may confult the mafterlv difiertation 
of Dr. Halley in the Philofophical Tranfaaions ; Lowthoip’s Abridg- 
ment> vol. ill. p. 5 1 8 ? 

id “ The 
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« The Roman people, 5 ’ fays Aurelian, in an 
original letter, {t fpeak with contempt of the 
t£ war which I am waging againft a woman. 
“ They are ignorant both of the character and 
<c of the power of Zenobia. It is impoifible to 
“ enumerate her. warlike preparations, of flones, 
“ of arrows, and of every fpecies of miffile wea- 
“ pons. Every part of the walls is provided 
“ with two or three baUjice, and artificial fires 
“ are thrown from her military engines. The 
“ fear of punifhment has armed her with a def- 
“ perate courage. Yet {till I trull in the pro- 
“ testing deities of Rome, who have hitherto 
“ been favourable to all my undertakings 77 . 55 
Doubtful, however, of the protection of the gods, 
and of the event of the liege, Aurelian judged it 
more prudent to offer terms of an advantageous 
capitulation ; to the Queen, a fplendid retreat ; 
to the citizens, their ancient privileges. His 
propofals were obllinately rejected, and the re- 
fufai was accompanied with infult. 

The firmnefs of Zenobia was fupported by the 
hope, that in a very lliort time famine would 
compel the Roman army to repafs the defert *, 
and by the reafouable expectation that the 
kings of the Eaft, and particularly the Perlian 
monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
moll natural ally. But fortune and the per- 
feverance of Aurelian overcame every obflacle. 
The death of Sapor, which happened about 


70 Vopifctis inHiftAugufh p.218. 
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CHAP, this time 7I , diftra&ed the the councils of Per- 
. ^ fia, and the inconfiderable fuccours that at- 
tempted to relieve Palmyra, were ealily inter- 
cepted either by the arms or the liberality 
of the Emperor. From every part of Syria, a 
regular fucccffion of convoys fafely arrived in 
the camp, which was increafed by the return 
of Probus with his victorious troops from 
the conqueft of Egypt. It was then that Ze- 
nobia refolved to fly. She mounted the fleeted 
of her dromedaries and had already reached 
the banks of the Euphrates, about fix tv miles 
from Palmyra, when file was overtaken by the 
' purfuit of Aurelian’s light horfe, feized, and 
A, D. 275. brought back a captive to the feet of the 
Emperor 8 . Her capital foon aftewards furren- 
dered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The arms, horfes, and camels, with an immenfe 
treafure of gold, filver, filk, and precious ftones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav- 
ing only a garrifon of fix hundred archers, re- 
turned to Emefa, and employed fome time in 
the diftribution of rewards and puniflnnents at 
the end of fo memorable a war, which reftored 
to the obedience of Rome thofe provinces that 

71 From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extra# 
the moil probable date. 

Hilt. Atiguft. p. 218. Zofimus, I. i. p. 50. Though the camel 
is a heavy beaft of burden, the dromedary, who is either of the fame 
' or of a kindred fpecies, is ufed by the natives of Afia and Africa, on 
all occafions wliich require celerity. The Arabs affirm, that he will 
run over as much ground in one day as their fleeteft horfes can per- 
form in eight or ten. See BufFon Hilt. Naturelle, tom. xl p. 222. and 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 167. 
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had renounced their allegiance finee the cap- c H A P. 
tivity of Valerian. XL 

When the Syrian Queen was brought into 
the prefence of Aurelian, he fternly aiked her, ofZeno- 
How lhe had prefumed to rife in arms againft. bia ' 
the emperors of Rome ! The anfwer of Zenobia 
was a prudent mixture of refpect and firm- 
nefs. “ Becaufe I difdained to confider as 
“ Roman Emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. 

“ You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror 
“ and my fovereign 73 .” But as female for- 
titude is commonly artificial, fo it is feldom 
fteady or confiftent. The courage of Zenobia 
deferted her in the hour of trial ; ihe trem- 
bled at the angry clamours of the foldiers, 
who called aloud for her immediate execution, 
forgot the generous defpair of Cleopatra, which 
fire had propofed as her model, and ignomi- 
nioufly purchafed life by the facrifice of her 
fame and her friends. It was to their coun- 
fels, which governed the weaknefs of her fex, 
that die imputed the guilt of her obftinate re- 
finance ; it was on their heads that fire directed 
the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among 
the numerous and perhaps innocent vifitims of 
her fear, will furvive that of the Queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. 

Genius and learning were incapable of moving 
a fierce unlettered foldier, but they had ferved 
to elevate and harmonife the foul of Longi- 
nus. 


73 Pollio in Hilt 19$, 
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nus. Without uttering a complaint, he calmly- 
followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
miftrefs, and bellowing comfort on his afflidled 
friends 7+ . 

Returning from the conqueft. oftheEaft, Au- 
relian had already eroded the Streights which 
divide Europe from Alia, when he was pro- 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmy re.- 
nians had maffaered the governor and gar- 
rifon which he had left among them, and again 
eredled the ftandard of revolt. Without a 
moment’s deliberation, he once more turned 
his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed 
by his rapid approach, and the helplefs city 
of Palmyra felt the irrefiftible weight of his 
refentment. We have a letter of Aurelian 
himfelf, in which he acknowledges 75 , that 
old men, women, children, and peafants, had 
been involved in that dreadful execution, 
which Ihould have been confined to armed re- 
bellion ; and although his principal concern 
feems directed to the re-eftablifliment of a tem- 
ple of the Sun, he difeovers fome pity for the 
remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom be 
grants the permiffion of rebuilding and inha- 
biting their city. But it is eafier to deftroy 
than to reltore. The feat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually funk into an obfeure 
town, a trifling fortrefs, and at length a mifer- 
able village. The prefent citizens of Palmyra, 

74 Vopifcus in Hilt. Auguft. p.219. Zofimus, Li. p.51. 

75 Hill, Auguft. p. *19. 

confiding 
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confiding of thirty or forty families, have erected CHAP, 
their mud-cottages within the fpacious court of a . . 

magnificent temple. 

Another and a laft labour dill awaited the Aurelian 
indefatigable Aurelian ; to fuppreis a dangerous ^rebe* 
though obfcure rebel, who, during the revolt of lion of 
Palmyra, had arifen on the banks of the Nile, 10 
Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly ftyled 
himfelf,' of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no 
more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In 
the courfe of his trade to India, he had formed 
very intimate connexions with the Saracens 
and the Blemmyes, whofe fituation on either 
coaft of the Red Sea gave them an eafy intro- 
duction into the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians 
he inflamed with the hope of freedom, and at 
the head of their furious multitude, broke into 
the city of Alexandria, where he affumed the 
Imperial purple, coined money, publilhed edidts, 
and raifed an army which, as he vainly boafted, 
he was capable of maintaining from the foie 
profits of his paper trade. Such troops were 
a feeble defence againft the approach of Aure- 
lian ; and it feems aim oft unneceffary to relate, 
that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and 
put to death. Aurelian might now congratulate 
the fenate, the people, and himfelf, that in little 
more than three years he had reftored univerfal 
peace and order to the Roman world ,s . 

76 See Vopifcus in Bift. Auguft. p. 220 . 242 . As an inftance of 
luxury, it is obferved, that he had glafssVindows. He was remark- 
able for his ftrength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. From 
■the letter of Aurelian, we may juftly infer, that Firmus was the laft 
of the rebels, and confequently that Tetricus was already fupprefTecL 

Since 
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Since the foundation of Rome, no general 
had more nobly deferved a triumph than Aure- 
lian ; nor was a triumph ever celebrated with 
fuperior pride and magnificence 77 . The pomp 
was opened by twenty elephants, four royal 
tigers, and above two hundred of the molt 
curious animals from every climate of the North, 
the Eaft, and the South. They were followed 
by fixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the 
cruel amufement of the amphitheatre. The 
wealth of Alia, the arms and enfigns of fo 
many conquered nations, and the magnificent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were 
difpofed in exact fymmetry or artful diforder. 
The ambafiadors of the molt remote parts of 
the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, Bac- 
triana, India, and China, all remarkable by 
their rich or lingular dreffes, difplayed the fame 
and power of the Roman Emperor, who ex- 
pofed likewife to the public view the prefents 
that he had received, and particularly a great 
number of crowns of gold, the offerings of 
grateful cities. The victories of Aurelian 
were attefled by the long train of captives who 
reluctantly attended his triumph, Goths, Van- 
dals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was dif- 
tinguifhed by its peculiar infcription, and the 
title of Amazons was beftowed on ten martial 
heroines of the Gothic nation who had been 

77 See the triumph of Aurelian, defcribed by Vop'fcus. He relates 
the particulars with his ufual minutenefs ; and, on this occasion, they 
happen to be interefting. HifL Augufi. 320 . 

15 taken 
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taken in arms 73 . But every eye, difregarding c 
the crowd of captives, was fixed on the Era- c 
peror, Tetrieus, and the Queen of the Eaft. 
The former, as well as his fon, whom he had 
created Auguftus, was drefled in Gallic trow- 
fers a fafiron tunic, and a robe of purple. 
The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold ; a flave fupported the gold 
chain which encircled her neck, and lhe almoft 
fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot, 
in which file once hoped to enter the gates 
of Rome. It was followed by two other chariots, 
flill more fumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Perfian monarch. The triumphal car of Aure- 
lian (it had formerly been ufed by a Gothic 
king) was drawm, on this memorable occafion, 
either by four flags or by four elephants s °. 
The moll illuftrious of the fenate, the people, 
and the army, doled the folemn proceflion. 
Unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude, fwelled 
the acclamations of the multitude ; but the 
fatisfaetion of the fenate w r as clouded by the 

73 Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by the 
fide of their hufbands. But it is almojl impoffible, that a fociety of 
Amazons fhould ever have exifled either in the old or new world. 

79 The ufe of bi'acca , breeches, or trowfers, was flill confidered m 
Italy as a Gallic and Barbarian faihion. The Romans, however, had 
made great advances towards it. To encircle the legs and thighs with 
fafciaii or bands, was underflood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, 
to be a proof of ill health and effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, the 
cuftom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gradually was 
adopted by the meaneft of the people. See a yery curious note of 
Cafaubon, ad Sueton. in Augufl. c.82. 

80 Moft probably the former ; the latter, feen on the medals of Au- 
‘relian, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Norris) m 
oriental victory, 
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appearance of Tetricus ; nor could they fup- 
prefs a riling murmur, that the haughty Em- 
peror Ihould thus expofe to public ignominy the 
perfon of a "Roman and a magiftrate SI . 

But however in the treatment of his unfor- 
tunate rivals, Aurelian might indulge his pride, 
he behaved towards them with a generous cle- 
mency, which was feldom exercifed by the an- 
cient conquerors. Princes who, without fuccefs, 
had defended their throne or freedom, were fre- 
quently ftrangled in prifon, as foon as the tri- 
umphal pomp afcended the Capitol. Thefe 
ufurpers, whom their defeat had convidted of the 
crime of treafon, were permitted to fpend their 
lives in affluence and honourable repofe. The 
Emperor prefented Zenobia with an elegant villa 
at Tibur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles from 
the capital ; the Syrian Queen infenfibly funk 
into a Roman matron, her daughters married 
into noble families, and her race was not yet 
extinct in the fifth century 8 \ Tetricus and his 
fon were reinftated in their rank and fortunes. 
They eredted on the Caelian hill a magnificent 
palace, and as foon as it was finiflied, invited 
Aurelian to fupper. On his entrance, he was 
agreeably furprifed with a pidture which repre- 
fented their Angular hiftory. They were delineat- 
ed offering to the Emperor a civic crown and the 

81 The expreflion of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. 50.), Nullos ducet cap- 
tive triumphos, as applied to Rome, contains a very manifeft allu- 
fion and cenfure. 

83 Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 199. Hieronym. in Chron. Profper 
in Chron. Baronius fuppofes that Zenobius, biihop of Florence in the 
time of St. Ambrofe, was of her family. 

fceptre 
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fceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his, CHAP, 
hands the ornaments of the fenatorial dignity. , XI ' , 
The father was afterwards invefted with the 
government of Lucania 33 , and Aurelian, who 
foon admitted the abdicated monarch to his 
friendihip and converfation, familiarly aSted 
him. Whether it were not more defirable to 
adminifter a province of Italy, than to reign 
beyond the Alps ? The fon long continued a 
relpefitable member of the fenate ; nor was there 
any one of the Roman nobility more efteemed 
by Aurelian, as well as by his fucceffors S4 , 

So long and fo various was the pomp of His nugni- 
Aurelian’s triumph, that although it opened 
with the dawn of da}-, the flow majefty of 
the proceffion afcended not the Capitol before 
the ninth hour ; and it was already dark when 
the Emperor returned to the palace. The 
fefti val was protracted by theatrical repre- 
fentations, the games of the circus, the hunting 
of wild beafts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
diftributed to the army and people, and feveral 
inftitutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, 
contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aure- 
lian. A confiderable portion of his oriental 
fpoils was confecrated to the gods of Rome ; 
the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered 
with the offerings of his oftentatious piety ; 


Vopifc. in Hift Auguft. p. Eutropius, ix. 13. Vi<ftor 

•Junior. But PoIlio 3 in Hift. Auguft. p. 196. fays, that Tetricus was 
made corre<ftor of aft Italy, / 

84 Hift. Auguft.- p. 19 7*. 
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and the tetaple of the Sun alone received above 
fifteen thoufand pounds of gold 55 . This laft 
was a magnificent ftructure, eredled by the 
Emperor on the fide of the Quirinal hill, and 
dedicated foon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior 
prieflefs in a chapel of the Sun ; a peculiar de- 
votion to the god of Light, was a fentiment 
which the fortunate peafant imbibed in his in- 
fancy j and every Hep of his elevation, every 
victory of his reign, fortified fuperftition by 
gratitude 8S . 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquilhed the 
foreign and domeftic foes of the Republic. We 
are affured, that, by his falutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mifchievous arts and pernicious 
connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppreffive government, were eradicated through- 
out the Roman world S7 . But if we attentively 
reflect how much fwifter is the progrefs of cor- 
ruption than its cure, and if we remember that 
the years abandoned to public diforders exceeded 
the months allotted to the martial reign of 
Aurelian, we muft confefs that a few Ihort in- 
tervals of peace were infufficient for the arduous 

85 Vopifeus in Hift. Auguft. 323. Zofimus, Li. p.j6. He 
placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had brought 
from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reign 
(Eufeb. in Citron.), but was moil ailurediy begun immediately on his 
acccJEon. 

* See in the Auguftan Hiftoryj, ,p. zip. the omens of his fortune. 
His devotion to the Sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is 
mentioned in the Catfars of Julian. Comntentaire de Spanheim, p. 109. 

S} Vopifeus in Hift. Auguft. p.aai. 
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work of reformation. Even his attempt to re- CHAP, 
ftore the integrity of the coin, was oppofed by , { 

a formidable infurredtion. The Emperor’s vex- 
ation breaks out in one of his private letters : 
tc Surely,” fays he, “ the gods have decreed 
“ that my life fhonld be a perpetual warfare. 

“ A fed it inn within the walls has juft now given 
<c birth to a very ferious civil war. The work- 
“ men of the mint, at the inftigation of Felicift 
“ fimus, a flave to whom I had intruded an 
“ employment in the finances, have rifen in 
“ rebellion. They are at length fuppreffed; 

but fe.ven thoufand of my foldiers have been 
“ fluin in the conteft, of thofe troops whofe 
“ ordinary ftation is in Dacia, and the camps 
“ along the Danube ss .” Other writers, who 
confirm the fame fact, add likewife, that it 
happened foon after Aurelian’s triumph ; that 
the decifive engagement was fought on the 
Cadian hill ; that the workmen of the mint 
had adulterated the coin; and that the Em- 
peror reftored the public credit, by delivering 
out good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 
treafury S9 . 

\Y e might content ourfelves with relating this Obferra- 
extraordinary tranfaction, but we cannot diflem- [ t ' 01is up08 
bie how much in its prefent form it appears to 
us inconfiftent and incredible. The debafement 
of the coin is indeed well faited to the admini- 

53 Hill- Augufr. p. 222. Aurelian calls tliofe foldiers Biberl Jtipa* 
rUnfes, Caji riant, and Bad feu 

Xc&mnst h h p *56. Eutropiusj lx. 14. Aurel. Vidor. 
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CHAP, fixation of Gallienus ; nor is it unlikely that the 
. -1 i inftruments of the corruption might dread the 
inflexible juftice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as 
well' as the profit, mult have been confined to a 
few ; nor is it eafy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they had injured, 
againft a monarch whom they had betrayed. 
We might naturally expect, that fuch mif- 
ereants fhould have fhared the public detefta- 
tion, with the informers and the other minifters 
of oppreffion ; and that the reformation of 
the coin fhould have been an adtion equally 
popular with the deftrudtion of tbofe obfolete 
accounts, which by the Emperor’s orders were 
burnt in the forum of Trajan In an age 
when the principles of commerce w r ere fo im- 
perfectly underflood, the moft defirable end 
might perhaps be effected by harfh and injudi- 
cious means ; but a temporary grievance of fuch 
a nature can fcarcely excite and fupport a 
ferious civil war. The repetition of intolerable 
: taxes, impofed either on the land or on the 
neceffaries of life, may at laft provoke thofe 
who will not, or who cannot, relinquish their 
country. But the cafe is far otherwife in every 
operation which, by whatfoever expedients, re- 
flores the juft value of money. The tranfient 
evil is foon obliterated by the permanent bene- 
fit, the lofs is divided among multitudes ; and if 
a few wealthy individuals experience a fenfible 
diminution of treafure, with their riches, they 

*° Hiit.Auguft. p. AureL Vidor. 

at 
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at the fame time lofe the degree of weight and c HA P. 
importance which they derived from the poflef- XI * 
foil of them. However Aureiian might choofe 
to difguife the real caufeof the infurreetion, his 
reformation of the coin could only furnifh a 
faint pretence to a party already powerful and 
difcontented. Rome, though deprived of free- 
dom, was diftraeted by faction. The people, 
towards whom the Emperor, himfelf a plebeian, 
always expreiled a peculiar fon chiefs, lived in 
perpetual diflention with the fenate, the equef- 
trian order, and the Praetorian guards”. Nothing 
lefs than the firm though fecret confpiracy of 
thofe orders, of the authority of the firft, the 
wealth of the fecond, and the arms of the thirds 
could have difplayed a ftrength capable of con- 
tending in battle with the veteran legions of the 
Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial 
fovereign, had atchieved the conquefl of th§ 

Weft and of the Eaft. 

Whatever was the caufe or the object of this Cruelty of 
rebellion, imputed with fo little probability to Aureliasi - 
the workmen of the mint, Aureiian ufed his 
victory with unrelenting’ rigour'*. He was na- 
turally of a fevere difpofttion. A peafant and a 
foldier, his nerves yielded not eafily to the im- 
preffions of fympathy, and he could fuftain with- 
out emotion the fight of tortures and death. 

Trained from his earlieft youth in the exercife 

91 It already raged before Aurelian’s return from Egypt, See 
Voplfcus who quotes an original letter. Hift Augufb p. 24 4. 

92 Vopifcus in Hift Auguft. p. aaa. The two Vigors. Eutro- 
piusj Lx. 14. Zofimtis (1. i. p.43.) mentions only three fenators, 
and ; places their death before the eailem war# 
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of arms, lie fet too fmall a value on the life 
of a citizen, chaftifed by military execution the 
flightell offences, and transferred the ftern 
difcipline of the camp into the civil adminiftra- 
tion of the laws. His love of juftiee often 
became a blind and furious paffion ; and when- 
ever he deemed his own or the public fefety 
endangered, he difregarded the rules of evi- 
dence, and the proportion of punffhments. 
The unprovoked rebellion with which the Ro- 
mans rewarded his Cervices, exafperated his 
haughty fpirit. The nob! eft families of the 
capital were involved in the guilt or fufpieion 
of this dark confpiracy. A hafty fpirit of re- 
venge urged the bloody profecution, and it 
proved fatal to one of the nephews of the Em- 
peror. The executioners (if we may ufe the 
expreffion of a contemporary poet) were fa- 
tigued, the prifons were crowded, and the 
unhappy fenate lamented the death or abfence 
of its rnoft illuftrious members 93 . Nor was 
the pride of Aurelian lefs oflenfive to that 
affembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impa- 
tient of the reftraints of civil inftitutions, he 
■difdained to hold his power by any other title 
than that of the fword, and governed by right 
of conqueft an empire which he had faved and 
fubdued 94 . 


93 Nulla catenaii feralis pompa fenatus 
Carnilicum lafiabit opus ; nee carcere pleno 
Infellx x^aros numerabit curia Patres. 

Calpliurn. Eclog. u 60* 

94 According to the younger Vi&or, he fomeiimes wore the diadsns, 
$)em and Domimts appear on his medals. 
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It was obferved by one of the moll fugacious CHAR, 
of the Roman princes, that the talents of his pre- . y 
deceffor Aurelian, were better iuited to the com- Heimrches 
mand of an army, than to the government of an ' ' 

empire 55 • Confcious of the character in which ; s affaffm- 
Nature and experience had enabled him to excel, ited - 
he again took the field a few months after his 
triumph. It was expedient to exercife the reft- A. D. 374. 
lels temper of the legions in fome foreign war, 0i5iober * 
and the Perfian monarch, exulting in the fiiame 
of Valerian, ftill braved with impunity the of- 
fended majefty of Rome. At the head of an 
army, lefs formidable by its numbers than by 
its difcipline and valour, the Emperor advanced 
as far as the Streights which divide Europe from 
Afia. He there experienced, that the moll ab- 
foiute power is a weak defence againft the effects 
of defpair. He had threatened one of his fecre- 
taries who was accufed of extortion ; and it was 
known that he feldom threatened in vain. The 
laft hope which remained for the criminal, was 
to involve fome of the principal officers of the 
army in his danger, or at leaft in his fears. 

Artfully counterfeiting his mailer’s hand, he 
fliewed them, in a long and bloody lift, their 
own names devoted to death. Without fufpect- 
ing or examining the fraud, they refolved to fe- 
cure their lives by the murder of the Emperor. 

On his march, between Byzantium and Hera- 
clea, Aurelian was fuddenly attacked by the con- 
fpirators, whofe ftations gave them a right to fur- 

95 It was the obfervation of Diocletian. See Yopifcus in Hi IL 
Augufb 

e 4 round, 
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chap, round his perfon, and 'after a fhort refiftance, 
^ ^ , fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he 
A.D. 275. had alw r ays loved and traded. He died regret- 
January. ted by the army, detefted by the fenate, but 
univerfally acknowledged as a warlike and for- 
tunate prince, the ufeful though fevere reformer 
of a degenerate date 96 . 

96 Vopifcas in Hift. Augult. p.221. Zofinuis,Li. p.j?i Eutrop. 
ix. 15. The two Vidors, 
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CHAP. XII. 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of 
Aurelian.— Reigns of Tacitus, Probus , Cams , 
and his Sons. 

£jUCH was the unhappy condition of the Ro- c H A p. 

man emperors, that whatever might be their , X31 ~ , 
conduct, their fate was commonly the fame. A Extraordi- 
life of pleafure or virtue, of feverity or mildnefs, 
of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely tween the 
grave ; and ahnoft every reign is clofed by the 
fame difgufting repetition of treafon and murder. f or t he • 
The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable choice of 
by its extraordinary confequences. The legions anemperor 
admired, lamented, and revenged, their victo- 
rious chief. The artifice of his perfidious fecre- 
tary was difcovered and punifhed. The deluded 
confpirators attended the funeral of their injured 
fovereign, with firicere or well-feigned contri- 
tion, and fubmitted to the unanimous refblution 
of the military order, which was lignifiedby the 
following epiftle : “ The brave and fortunate 
“ armies to the fen ate and people of Rome. 

11 The crime of one man, and the error of many, 

“ have deprived us of the late Emperor Aure- 
‘‘ lian. May it pleafe you, venerable lords and 
“ fathers! to place him in the number of the 
“ gods, and to appoint a fucceffor whom your 
e - c , judgment fliall declare worthy of he Impe- 
rial purple ! None of thofe, whofe guilt or 

“ misfor- 
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P. “ misfortune have contributed to our lofs, fhall 
<e ever reign over us V 5 The Roman fenators 
heard without furprife, that another emperor 
had been affaffinated in his camp ; they fecretly 
rejoiced in the faii of Aurelian ; but the modeft 
and dutiful addrefs of the legions, when it was 
communicated in full affembly by the conful, 
ditfufed the moft pleafing aftonifhment. Such 
honours as fear and perhaps efteem could extort, 
they liberally poured forth on the memory of 
their deceafed fovereign. Such acknowledg- 
ments as gratitude could infpire, they returned 
to the faithful armies of the republic, who en- 
tertained fo juft a fenfe of the legal authority 
of the fenate in the choice of an emperor. 
Yet, notwithftanding this flattering appeal, the 
moft prudent of the affembly declined expofing 
their fafe.ty and dignity to the caprice of an 
armed multitude. The ftrength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their fincerity, flnce 
thofe who may command are feldom adduced 
to the neceffity of diffembling ; but could it 
naturally be expected, that a hafty repentance, 
would corre6t the inveterate habits of fourfcore 
years ? Should the foldiers relapfe into their aq- 
cuftomed feditions, their infolence might dif- 
grace the majefty of the fenate, and prove fatal 
to the object of its choice. Motives like thefe 
dictated a decree, by which the election of a 
new emperor was referred to the fuffrage of the 
military order, 


* Vopifcas in Hilt. Auguft p. 2*2. Aurelius ViSor mentions a 
formal deputation from the troops to the fenate. 

The 
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The contention that enfued is one of the beft CHAP, 
attended, but moft improbable events in the hif- , xn ‘ , 
tory of mankind % The troops, as if fatiated ad. 37 j. 
with the exercife of power, again conjured the 
fenate to inveft one of its own body with the Im- mterreg- 
perial purple. The fenate ftili perilfted in its re- o{ 
fufal ; the army in its requeft. The reciprocal ^aths. 
offer was preffed and rejected at lead, three times, 
and whilft the obftinate modefty of either party 
was refolved to receive a matter from the hands 
of the other, eight months infenfibly elapfed : an 
amazing period of tranquil anarchy, iuringwhich 
the Roman world remained without a fovereign, 
without an ufurper, and without a fedition. The 
generals and magiftrates appointed by Aurelian 
continued to execute their ordinary functions ; 
and it is obferved, that a proconiul of Alia was 
the only confiderable perion removed from his 
office, in the whole courfe of the interregnum. 

An event fomewhat fimilar, but much left 
authentic, is fuppofed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and cha- 
racter, bore fome affinity with Aurelian. The « 

throne was vacant during twelve months, till 
the election of a Sabine philofopher, and the pub- 
lic peace was guarded in the fame manner, by 
the union of the feveral orders of the Rate. But, 
in the time of Numa and Romulus, the arms 


3 Vopifcus, our principal authority, wrote at Rome, fixteen years 
only after the death of Aurelian ; and, befides the recent notoriety of 
the fails, conftantly draws his materials from the Journals of the Se- 
nate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zolimus and Zo- 
naras appear as ignorant of this tranfaclipn as they were in general of 
the Roman conflitution. 

of 
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chap, of the people were controlled by the authority 
xn* of the Patricians ; and the balance of freedom 

\ —iy i ram, ai y ' 

was ealily preferved in a fmall and virtuous com- 
munity J . The decline of the Roman date, far 
different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circumftance that could banifli from an 
interregnum the profpedt of obedience and har- 
mony : an immenfe and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the fervile equality of 
defpotifm, an army of four hundred thoufand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent 
revolutions. Yet, notwithftanding all thefe 
„ temptations, the difcipline and memory of Au- 
relian dill reftrained the feditious temper of the 
troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. The flower of the legions maintained 
their ftations on the banks of the Bofphorus, 
and the Imperial ftandard awed the lefs power- 
ful camps of Rome and of the provinces'. A 
generous though tranflent enthufiafm feemed 
to animate the military order ; and we may 
hope that a few real patriots cultivated the 
• returning friendfhip of the army and the fe- 

nate, as the only expedient capable of re- 
ftoring the republic to its ancient beauty and 
vigour. 

A.D. 275. On . the twenty-fifth of September, near 
The'conful ei g ht raonths after the murder of Aurelian, the 
affembies conful convoked an afiembly of the fenate, and 

the fenate. 

3 Liv. i. 17. Dionyf. Halicarn. 1 . ii. p. 115. Plutarch In Numa, 
p.6o. The firft of thefe winters relates the ftory like an orator, the 
fecond like a lawyer, and the third like a moralift, and none of them 
probably without fome intermixture of fable. 

2 reported 
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reported the doubtful and dangerous fituation CHAP, 
of the empire. He flightly inlinuated, that the . ^ , 
precarious loyalty of the foldiers depended on 
the chance of every hour, and of every acci- 
dent ; but he reprefented, with the molt con- 
vincing eloquence, the various dangers that 
might attend any farther delay in the choice 
of an emperor. Intelligence, he faid, was al- * 
ready received, that the Germans had puffed 
the Rhine, and occupied fome of the ftrongeft 
aud moll opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition 
of the Perfi an king kept the Eail in perpetual 
alarms ; Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum, were 
expofed to foreign and domeitic arms, and the 
levity of Syria would prefer even a female 
fceptre to the fanfitity of the Roman laws. 

The conful then addrefling himfelf to Tacitus, 
the firft of the fenators 4 , required his opinion 
on the important fubjedl of a proper candidate 
for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer perfonal merit to accidental Chara&er 
greatnefs, we fhall eiteem the birth of Tacitus ofTacitus ’ 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claim- 
ed his defcent from the philofophic hifiorian, 
whofe writings will inilrudt the laft generations 

o o 

of mankind 5 . The fenator Tacitus was then 

4 Vopifcus (la Hill. Auguft. p.227.) calls him c primse fententise 
confularis ; 7 and foon afterwards Pr in ceps fenatus . It is natural to 
fuppofe, that the monarchs of Rome, difdaining that humble title, re- 
signed it to the molt ancient of the fenators. 

5 The only objection to this genealogy is that the hifiorian was 
named Cornelius, the Emperor, Claudius. But under the lower em- 
pire, furnames were extremely various and uncertain. 
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° m P ‘ fevent y* five years of age s . The long period of 
innocent life was adorned with wealth and 
honours. He had twice been inverted with the 
confular dignity 7 , and enjoyed with elegance 
and fobriety his ample patrimony of be- 
tween two and three millions fterling 8 . The 
experience of fo many princes, whom he had 
* efteemed or endured, from the vain follies of’ 
Elagabalus to the ufeful rigour of Aurelian, 
taught him to form a juft eftimate of the duties, 
the dangers, and the temptations, of their fub- 
lime ftation. From the afliduous ftudy of his 
immortal anceftor he derived the knowledge 
of the Roman conftitution, and of human 
nature The voice of the people had al- 
ready named Tacitus as the citizen the mort 
worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to leek the 
retirement of one of his villas in Campania. 
He had parted two months in the delightful 
privacy of Bairn, when he reluctantly obeyed 
the fummons of the conful to refume his honour- 


_ 6 Zonaras, 1. xn. p. 637, The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an ob- 
vious miftake, transfers that age to Anrglkn y 

’In the year *73, he was ordinary conful. But he muft have been 
Suffeaus many years before, and moll probably under Valerian. 

B,s milhes oSingenties. Vopifcus in Hilt. Auguft. p. 329 . This 
fum, according to the old llandard, was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thoufand Roman pounds of fflver, each of the value of three 
pounds fterhng. But in the age of Tacitus, the coin had loft much 
et its weight and purity. 

torLf fWiMK acce ® 0 ! 7 ’ he S-ve orders that ten copies of the hif- 
tegrlhoiJdte amn.any tanfcnbed and placed in the public libraries. 

St ofTai haV r 0n ? ,1Ce per; * ed ’ and the “°ft valuable 
Tt prefer J ed m a MS. and difcovered in a 

Lipfius 2 A nna! 1 . ^ 66 Ba) ’ le ’ Dll2ionnaire ' Tacite, and 
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able place in the fenate, and to affift the republic CHAP, 
with his counfels on this important occafion. xn * 

He arofe to fpeak, when from every quarter Heiseiea- 
of the houfe, he was faluted with the names of edEm P e ' 
Auguftus and Emperor. “ Tacitus Augultus, r ° r ’ 

“ the gods preferve thee, we choofe thee for our 
cc fovereign, to thy care we entruft the republic 
<c and the world. Accept the empire from the 
<c authority of the fenate. It is due to thy rank, 

<c to thy conduct, to thy manners.” As foon 
as the tumult of acclamations fubfided, Tacitus 
attempted to decline the dangerous honour, and 
to exprefs his wonder, that they fhould ele6t 
his age and infirmities to fucceed the martial 
vigour of Aurelian. “ Are thefe limbs, con- 
<e fcript fathers! fitted to fuitain the weight 
“ of armour, or to praetife the exercifes of 
“ the camp ? The variety of climates, and the 
“ hardfliips of a military life, would foon op- 
“ prefs a feeble conftitution, which fubfifts only 
“ by the moll tender management. My ex- 
“ haufted ftrength fcarcely enables me to dif- 
“ charge the duty of a fenator ; how infufficient 
<c would it prove to the arduous labours of war 
“ and government? Can you hope, that the 
<e legions will refpeCt a weak old man, whofe 
“ days have been fpent in the lhade of peace 
** and retirement ? Can you defire that I 
“ Ihould ever find reafon to regret the favour- 
<£ able opinion of the fenate 10 ?” 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might pof- and accepts 
iibly be fincere, was encountered by the affec- the purple ‘ 

K VopHcus in lift. Auguft. p. 

tionate 
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tionate obftinacy of the fenate. Five hundred 
voices repeated at once, in eloquent confufion, 
that the greateft of the Roman princes, N.uma, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Autonines, had af- 
cended the throne in a very advanced feafon of 
life ; that the mind, not the body, a fovereign, 
not a foldier, was the objedt of their choice; 
and that they expected from him no more than 
to guide by his wifdom the valour of the legions. 
Thefe prefling though tumultuary inftances were 
feconded by a more regular oration of Metius 
Falconius, the next on the confular bench to 
Tacitus himfelf. He reminded the aflembly of 
the evils which Rome had endured from the vices 
of headltrong and capricious youths, congratu- 
lated them on the eledtion of a virtuous and ex- 
perienced fenator, and, with a manly, though 
perhaps a felfifli, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 
remember the reafons of his elevation, and to 
leek afucceflbr, notin his own family, but in the 
republic. The fpeech or Falconius was enforced 
by a general acclamation. The Emperor elect 
fubmitted to the authority of his country, and 
received the voluutary homage of his equals. 
The judgment of the fenate was confirmed by 
the confent of the Roman people, and of the 
Praetorian guards ". 

The adminiftration of Tacitus was not un- 
worthy of his life and principles. A grateful 
fervant of the feuate, he confidered that national 

11 Hift. Auguft. p.228. Tacitus addrelfed the Praetorians by the 
appellation of fan&ijjhni mikes, and the people by that of fatratijfimt 
Quirk es. 
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council as the author, and himfelf as the fub- C H A P. 
jeet of the laws 11 . He dudied to heal the xn * 

wounds which Imperial pride, civil difeord, and V 
military violence had indicted on the conftitu- 
tion, and to redore, at lead, the image of the 
ancient republic, as it had been preferved by 
the policy of Auguftus, and the virtues of 
Trajan and the Antonines. It may not be 
ufelefs to recapitulate foine of the mod im- 
portant prerogatives which the fenate appeared 
to have regained by the election of Tacitus 13 t 
1. To inved one of their body, under the 
title of Emperor, with the general command 
of the armies, and the government of the 
frontier provinces. 2. To determine the lid, 
ox', as it was then dyled, the College of Confuls. 

They were twelve in number, who, in fuc- 
ceflive pairs, each, during the fpace of two 
months, filled the year, and reprefented the 
dignity of that ancient office. The authority 
of the fenate, in the nomination of the confuls, 
was exercifed with fuch independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular requed 
of the Emperor in favour of his brother Flo- 
rianus. “ The fenate,” exclaimed Tacitus, 
with the honed tranfport of a patriot, “ under- 
ce dand the character of a prince whom they 

12 In his manumiffions he never exceeded the number of an hun* 
dred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enabled under Au- 
guftus, and at length repealed by Juftinian. See Csiaubon ad locum 
Vopifci. 

13 See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in die Auguftan 
Hiftory ; we may be well allured, that whatever the foldier gave, the 
fenator had already given* 

von. n. p i( have 
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C xrf P ’ ** * mVe c ^°^ en *” 3* To' appoint the proconful# 

i — an< ^ prefidents of the provinces, and to confer 
on all the magiftrates their civil jurifdietion. 
4. To receive appeals through the intermediate 
office of the praefedl of the city from all the. 
tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and- 
validity, by their decrees, to fuch as they fhould 
approve of the Emperor’s edicts. 6. To thefe 
feveral branches of authority we may add fome 
inipeelion over the finances, fince, even in the 
iiern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power 
to divert a part of the revenue from the public 
fervice I4 . 


Their joy 
and confi- 
dence. 


Circular epiftles were fent without delay to 
all the principal cities of the empire, Treves, 
Milan, Aquileia, Theffalonica, Corinth, Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim 
their obedience, and to inform them of the 
happy revolution which had reftored the Roman 
fenate to its ancient dignity. Two of thefe 
epiftles are ftili extant. We Jikewife poftefs 
two very fingular fragments of the private cor- 
relpondence of the fenators on this occafion. 
They difcover the molt exceffivejoy, and the 
molt unbounded hopes. « Call away your in- 
dolence, it is thus that one of the fenators 
addrefles his friend, “ emerge from your retire- 
ments of Baias and Puteoli. Give yourfelf 
to the city, to the fenate. Rome fiourifhes, 
“ the whole republic fiourilhes. Thanks to the 
“ Roman army, to an army truly Roman ; at 


JhSS* £ The P a % e is Partly clear ; 

) et botil Cafaubon and Salma flu* wife to cor red it. 
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,c Ien S th we have ^covered our juft autho- CHA p. 
“ rit Y> ^ ie enc ^ °ur defires. We hear xii. 

“ appeals, we appoint proconfuls, we create ' — 1 — 1 
“ emperors; perhaps too we may reftrain them 
“ —to the wife, a word is fufficient Thefe 
lofty expectations were, however, foon difap- 
pointed; nor, indeed, was it poffible that the 
armies and the provinces fhould long obey 
the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of°Rome. 

On tlie flighteft touch, the unfupported fabric* 
of their pride and power fell to the ground. 

The expiring fenate difplayed a hidden luftre* 
blazed for a moment and was extinguilhed for 
ever. 

All that had yet paffed at Rome was no more a. d. 276. 
than a theatrical reprefentation, unlels it was ra- Tacitus is 
tified by the more fubftantial power of the le- b 
gions. Leaving the fenators to enjoy their dream tiJlrml 
of freedom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to 
the Thracian camp, and was there, by the Prae- 
torian praefect, prefented to the affembled troops, 
as the prince whom they themfelves had de- 
manded, and whom the fenate had bellowed. 

As foon as the praefeCl was filent, the Emperor 
addreffed himfelf to the foldiers with eloquence 
and propriety. He gratified their avarice by a 
libqi al diftribution of treafure, under the names 
of pay and donative. Pie engaged their efteem 
by a fpirited declaration, that although his age 
might difable him from the performance of mili- 
tary exploits, his counfels fhould never be un- 

,s Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 230. 232, 233. The fenators cele- 
brated the happy reft oration with hecatombs and public rejoicings. 

f 2 worthy 
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chap, worthy of a Roman general, the fucceflor of 
, the brave Aurelian l6 . 

The aw. Whilfl the deceafed Emperor was making pre- 
mvade parations for a fecond expedition into the Eaft, 
srerepuifed had negociated with the Alani, a Scythian 
byTacitus. people, who pitched their tents in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake Moeotis. Thofe barbarians, 
allured by prefents and fubfidies, had promifed 
to invade Perfia with a numerous body of light 
cavalry. They were faithful to their engage- 
ments ; but when they arrived on the Roman 
frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the defign 
of the Perfian war was at leaft fufpended, and 
the generals, who, during their interregnum, 
exercifed a doubtful authority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to oppofe them. Provoked by 
fuch treatment, which they confidered as trifling 
and perfidious, the Alani had recourfe to their 
own valour for their paymentand revenge ; and 
as they moved with the ufual fwiftnefs of Tar- 
tars, they had foon fpread themfelves over the 
provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia. The legions, who from the oppofite 
fliores of the Bofphorus could almoft diftinguiflx 
the flames of the cities and villages, impatiently- 
urged their general to lead them againft the in- 
vaders. The conduct of Tacitus was fuitable to 
his age and ftation. He convinced the barba- 
rians of the faith, as well as of the power, of 
the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, ap- 
•peafed by the punctual difcharge of the engage- 

!S Hilt. Auguft. p. 33 g. 
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saents which Aurelian had contracted with them, CHAP, 
relinquifhed their booty and captives, and quietly XIL 
retreated to their own deferts, beyond the Phafis. ' v ' 
Againft the remainder who refufed peace, the 
Roman Emperor waged, in perfon, a fuccefsful 
war. Seconded by an army of brave and expe- 
rienced veterans, in a few weeks he delivered 
the provinces of Afia from the terror of the 
Scythian invafion ! \ 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of fhort Death of 
duration. Tranfported, in the depth of winter, *®TacT* 
from the foft retirement of Campania to the foot tus. 
of Mount Caucafus, he funk under the unaccuf- 
tomed hardfhips of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the 
mind/ For a while, the angry and felfifh paffions 
of the foldiers had been fufpended by the en- 
thufiafm of public virtue. They foon broke out 
with redoubled violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in the tent, of the aged Emperor. His 
mild and amiable character ferved only to infpire 
contempt, and he was incelfantly tormented 
with factions which he could not affuage, and 
by demands which it was impoffible to fatisfy. 
Whatever flattering expectations he had con- 
ceived of reconciling the public diforders, 

Tacitus foon was convinced, that the licen- 
tioufnefs of the army difdained the feeble re- 

■/ . 

37 Vopifeus in Hift. Augufh p. 230. Zofimus, L i. p* 57. Zo- 
naras, L xii. p. 63 7. Two pafiages in the life of Probus (p. 336. 23 S.) 
convince me, that thefe Scythian invaders of Pontus were AlanL If we 
may believe Zofimus (I. i. p. 58.), Fiorianus purfited them as far as the 
Cimmerian Bofphorus. But he had fcarcely time for fo long and 
difficult an expedition. 
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flraint of laws, and his laft hour was haftened 
by anguifh and difappointment. It may be 
doubtful whether the foldiers imbrued their 
hands in the blood of this innocent prince lS . It 
is certain that their infolence was the caufe of 
his death. He expired at Jyana in Cappadocia, 
after a reign of only fix months and about 
twenty days ' 5 . 

The eyes of Tacitus were fcarcely clofed, be- 
fore his brother Florianus fliewed himfelf un- 
worthy to reign, by the hafly ufurpation of the 
purple, without expecting the approbation of 
the fenate. The reverence for the Roman con- 
ftitution, which yet influenced the camp and 
the provinces, was fufficiently ftrong to dif- 
pofe them to cenfure, but not to provoke them 
to oppofe, the precipitate ambition of Floria- 
nus. The difcontent would have evaporated 
in idle murmurs, had not the general of the 
Ea ft, the heroic Probus, boldly declared him- 
felf the avenger of the fenate. The conteft, 
however, was ftill unequal ; nor could the moft 
able leader, at the head of the effeminate 
troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, with 
any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, 
whofe irrefiftible ftrength appeared to fupport 
the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune and 


Eutropius and Aurelius Vi d. or only fay tliat he died ; Vidior 
Junior adds, that it was of a fever. Zofimus and Zonaras affirm, that 
he was killed by the foldiers. Vopifcus mentions both accounts, and 
feems to hefitate. Yet furely thefe jarring opinions are* eafily recon- 
ciled. 

19 According to the two Vidors, he reigned exadly two hundred 
days. . . 

activity 
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activity of Probus triumphed over every ob- c H A Pi 
ftacle. The hardy veterans of his rival, accuf- XTL 
tomed to cold climates, lickened and confirmed ' r ~~ J 
away in the fultry heats of Cilicia, where the 
fummer pi'oved remarkably unwholefome. Their 
numbers were diminiihed by frequent defertion, 
the paffes of the mountains were feebly de- 
fended ; Tarfus opened its gates ; and the 
foldiers of Florianus, when they had permitted 
him to enjoy the Imperial title about three 
months, delivered the empire from civil war 
by the ealy facrifice of a prince whom they jjy, 
defpifed 20 . 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had fo Their fa- 
perfectly erafed every notion of hereditary right, mi h lut ’* 
that the iamiiy ot an unrortune Emperor was in- jcurity. 
capable of exciting the jealouly of his fucceffors. 

The children of Tacitus and Florianus were per- 
mitted to defcend into a private ftation, and to 
mingle with the general mafs of the people. 

Their poverty indeed became an additional fafe- 
guard to their innocence. When Tacitus was 
elected by the fenate, he refigned his ample pa- 
trimony to the public fervice 2! , an act of gene- 
rolity fpecious in appearance, but which evi- 
dently difclofed his intention of tranfinitting the 
empire to his defcendants. The only confolation 
of their fallen ftate, was the remembranceof tran- 

ar ‘ Hift. Auguft. p.a$i. Zofimus, l.i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, Lxii. 
p. 637. Aurelius Victor fays, that Probus affumed the empire in Illy- 
ricum ; an opinion which (though adopted by a very learned man) 
would throw that period of hiftory into inextricable confufion. 

21 Hift. Auguft* p. 329* 
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lient greatnefs, and a diftant hope, the child of a 
flattering propheey, that, at the end of a thoufand 
years, a monarch of the race of Tacitus Ihould 
arife, the protestor of the fenate, the reflorer of 
Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth 

The peafants of Illyricum, who had already 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the finking em-, 
pire, had an equal right to glory in the elevation 
of Probus 13 . Above twenty years before, the 
Emperor Valerian, with his ufual penetration, 
had difcovered the riling merit of the young 
foldier, on whom he conferred the rank of 
tribune, long before the age prefcribed by 
the military regulations. The tribune foon 
juftified his choice, by a victory over a great 
body of Sarmatians, in which he laved the life 
of a near relation of Valerian ; and deferved 
to receive from the Emperor’s hand the collars, 
bracelets, fpears, and banners, the mural and 
the civic crown, and all the honourable re- 
wards referved by ancient Rome for fuccefsful 

• valour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, 
•legion were intruded to the command of 
Trobus, who, in every Hep of his promotion, 

• Ihewed himfelf fuperior to the ftation which he 
filled. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, the Euphrates, and the Nile, by turns 

22 He was to fend judges to the Parthians, Perfians, and Sar- 
matians, a prefident to Taprobana, and a proconful to the Roman iiland 
(fuppofed by Cafaubon and Salmatius to mean Britain). Such a hiftory 
as mine (fays Vopifcus with proper modefty) will not fubfift a thoufand 
years to expofe or juftify the prediction*. 

23 For the private life of Probus, fee Vopifcus in Hift Auguli 
P-234— m* 
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afforded him the molt fplendid occalions of dis- 
playing his perfonal prowefs and his conduct in 
war. Aurelian was indebted to him for the con- 
quell of Egypt, and Hill more indebted for the 
lioneft courage with which he often checked the 
cruelty of his mailer. Tacitus, who defiredby the 
abilities of his generals to Supply his own defi- 
ciency of military talents, named him com- 
mander in chief of all the eallern provinces, with 
five times the ufual Salary, the promife of the con- 
fullhip, and the hope of a triumph. When Probus 
afcended the Imperial throne, he was about forty- 
four years of age® 4 ; in the full poffeffion of his 
fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the fuccefs of Hisrefpea- 
his arms againft Florianus, left him without an f^dstS 
enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we may credit fenate. 
his own profeffions, very far from being defirous 
of the empire, he had accepted it with the molt 
fincere reluctance. “ But it is no longer in my 
44 power,” fays Probus in a private letter, 4< to 
44 lay down a title fo full of envy and of danger. 

44 I mult continue to perfoliate the character 
44 which the Soldiers have impofed upon me ® 5 .” 

His dutiful addrefs to the fenate difplayed the 
Sentiments, or at lealt the language, of a Roman 
patriot : 44 When you elefited one of your order. 


34 According to the Alexandrian chronicle, he was fifty at the time 
of his death. 

45 The letter was addrefied to the Prsetorian praefe<5t, whom (on 
condition of his good behaviour) he promifed to continue in his great 
office. See Hift. Auguft. p. 337 . 

44 confcript 
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C m P ‘ “ confcri P t Others ! to fucceed the Emperor Au> 
1 — “ f eIian > you acted in a manner fuitable to your 
“ juftice and wifdom. For you are the legal fo- 
\eieigns of the world, and the power which 
“ you derive from your anceftors, will defcend 
“ t0 y° ur pofterity. Happy would it have been, 
if Floiianus, inftead of ufurping the purple of 
“ his brother, like a private inheritance, had ex- 
pelled what your majefty might determine, 
eithei in his favour, or in that of any other 
perfon. Hie prudent foldiers have punifhed 
his lafhnefs. To me they have offered the 
“ title of Auguftus. But I fubmit to your cle- 
“ mency my pretenfions and my merits V’ 

Aufuft -f’ )V ien thlS ref P e ^ ful e Piftle was read by the con- 
lul, the fenators were unable to difguife their fa- 
tisf action, that Probus fhould condefcend thus 
humbly to folicit a fceptre which he already pof- 
fefled. They celebrated with the warm eft gra- 
titude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his 
moderation. A decree immediately palled, with- 
out a diffenting voice, to ratify the election of 
the eaftern armies, and to confer on their chief 
all the feveral branches of the Imperial dignity : 
the names of Caefar and Auguftus, the title of 
Father of his country, the right of making in the 
fame day three motions in the fenate”, the office 


f, ,11 ? P ‘f US Au s uft - P-* 37 - Jhe date of the letter is af 

a'" ft ,ftead o* N T Februar - we ma >' rea <l Auguji. 
p ro , _ 1 r 15 odd > that * e fenate fhould treat 

Probus lefs favourably than Marcus Antoninus. That prince had re- 

eewed, even before the death of Pius, Jus juinU re Jo 'is. See 
Capitoltn. m Hill, Auguft. p. 24. oee 
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of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and CHAP, 
the proconfular command ; a mode of invelti- XIL 
ture, which, though it feemed to multiply the 
authority of the Emperor, exprefled the conftitu- 
tion of the ancient republic. The reign of Pro. 
bus correfponded with this fair beginning. The 
lenate was permitted to direct the civil admini- 
ftration of the empire. Their faithful general af- 
ferted the honour of the Roman arms, and often 
laid at their feet crowns of gold and barbaric 
trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories 2S . 

Yet, whiilt he gratified their vanity, he mult fe- 
cretly have defpifed their indolence and weak- 
nefs. Though it was every moment in their 
power to repeal the difgraceful edict of Gallie- 
nus, the proud fucceffors of the Scipios patiently 
acquiefced in their exclufions from all military 
employments. Theyfoon experienced, that thole 
who refufe the fword, mult renounce the fceptre. 

The ftrength of Aurelian had crulhed on every Viaories 
fide the enemies of Rome. After his death they 
feemed to revive with an increafe of fury and of barbarians 
numbers. They were again vanquished by the 
active vigour of Probus, who, in a lbort reign of 
about fix years I9 , equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and reftored peace and order to every 
province of the Roman world. The dangerous 

28 See the dutiful letter of Probus to the fenate, after his German 
victories. Hilt. Auguft. p.239. 

25 The date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly 
afcertained by Cardinal Norris in his learned work, De Epoehis Syro- 
Macedonian, p. 96 — 105. A palTage of Eufebitis connects the iecond 
year of Probus with the aeras of feveral of the Syrian cities. 

15 frontier 
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p * frontier of Rhmtia he fo firmly fecured that he 

_/ left it without the fufpieion of an enemy. He 
broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian 
tribes, and by the terror of his arms compelled 
thofe barbarians to relinquifli their fpoil. The 
Gothic nation courted the alliance of fb warlike 
an Emperor 35 . He attacked the Ifaurians in their 
mountains, befieged and took feveral of their 
ftrongeft cattles 3I , and flattei’ed himfelf that he 
had for ever tuppreffed a domettic foe, whofe in- 
dependence fo deeply wounded the majetly of the 
empire. The troubles excited by the ufurper 
Firmus in the Upper Egypt, had never been 
perfectly appeafed, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blem- 
myes, ftill maintained an obfcure rebellion. The 
chaftifement of thofe cities, and of their auxi- 
liaries the favages of the South, is faid to have 
alarmed the court of Perfia 3 % and the Great 
King fued in vain for the friendihip of Probus. 
Moft of the exploits which diflinguiflied his reign, 
were atchieved by the perfonal valour and con. 
du6t of the Emperor, intomuch that the writer 
of his life exprefles fome amazement how, in fo 
fliort a time, a fingle man could be prefent in 
fo many diltant wars. The remaining a6lions 
he intruded to the care of his lieutenants, the ju- 
dicious choice of whom forms no inconfiderable 


Vopifcus in HifL AugufL p.339. 

3 Zonmus (I. i. p.62 — 65.) tells a very long and trifling |W of 
X»ycius the Ifaurian robber. ' 

33 Zoflm. l. i. p. 65. Vopifcus in HifL AugufL p. 2m, 240. But 

^ r * dib3e > tbat the defeat o£ the favages of ^Ethiopia could 
JWteet the Perfian monarch. 
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part of his glory. Cams, Diocletian, Maximian, CHAP. 
Conftantius, Galerius, Afclepiodatus, Annibali- . , 

anus, and a crowd of other chiefs, who after- 
wards afcended or fupported the throne, were 
trained to arms in the fevere fchool of Aurelian 
and Probus 33 . 

But the moil important fervice which Probus A.D.177. 
rendered to the republic, was the deliverance of qLi from* 
Gaul, and the recovery of feventy flourilhing theinvaiion 
cities oppreffed by the barbarians of Germany, Ga ~ 
who, lince the death of Aurelian, had ravaged 
that great provin ce with impunity 34 . Among the 
various multitude of thofe fierce invaders, we 
may diftinguilh, with fome degree of clearnefs, 
three great armies, or rather nations, fuceeffively 
vanquifhed by the valour of Probus. He drove 
back the Francs into their morafles ; a defcrip- 
tive circumftance from whence we may infer, that 
the confederacy known by the manly appellation 
of Free, already occupied the flat maritime coun- 
try, interfered and almoft overflown by the ftag- 
natingwaters of the Rhine, and that feveral tribes 
of theFrifians and Batavians had acceded to their 
alliance. He vanquifhed the Burgundians, a con. 
fiderable people of the Vandalie race. They had 
wandered in quell of booty from the banks of 
the Oder to thofe of the Seine. They efteemed 
themfelves fufficiently fortunate to purchafe, by 
the reftitution of all their booty, the permiffion 

Befides thefe well known chiefs? feveral others are named by 
Vopifcus (Hift. Auguft. p. 24 i.)> whofe acSHoits have not reached our 
knowledge. 

54 See the Csefars of Julian? and Hilt Auguih p. $38. 340* 342* 
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. of an undifturbed retreat. They attempted 
to elude that article of the treaty. Their punifh- 
ment was immediate and terrible 35 . But of all 
the invaders of Gaul, the moil formidable were 
the Lygians, a diftant people who reigned over 
a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland and Si- 
lefia 3S . In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the 
hrit rank by their numbers and fiercenefs. “ The 
“ Arii (it is thus that they are defcribed by the 
“ energy of Tacitus) ftudy to improve by art 
“ and circuraftances the innate terrors of their 
“ barbarifm. Their fhields are black, their bo- 
“ dies are painted black. They choofe for the 
“ combat the darkeft hour of the night. Their 
“ holt advances, covered as it were with a fu- 
“ neral fhade 37 ; nor do they often find an enemy 
“ capable -of fuftaining fo flrange and infernal an 
“ afpedt.” Of all our fenfes, the eyes are the 
“ fil'd vanquifhed in battle 35 .” Yet the arms 
and difcipline of the Romans eafily difcomfited 
thefe horrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated 
in a general engagement, and Semno, the moil 
renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands 
of Probus. That prudent Emperor, unwilling to 
reduce a brave people to defpair, granted them 
an honourable capitulation, and permitted them 

Zofrrnusj 1 . i. p. 62 - Hift. Auguft. p. 240* But the latter fup~ 
pofes the piiniHiment infli&ed with the confent of their kings ; if fo, it 
was partial, like the offence. 

^ See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. iii. Ptolemy places in their 
country the city of Caiifia, probably Calilh in Siiefia. 

37 FeraIis umbra, is the expreffion of Tacitus : it is furely a very bold 
one. ■ 

Tacit, Germania (c. 43.3, 
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to return in fafety to their native country. But chap. 
the lofles which they fuffered in the march, the ^ X * L , 
battle, and the retreat, broke the power of the 
nation : nor is the Lygian name ever repeated 
in the hiitory either of Germany or of the empire. 

The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have colt 
the lives of four hundred thoufand of the in- 
vaders ; a work of labour to the Romans, and of 
expence to the Emperor, who gave a piece of 
gold for the head of every barbarian 3 V But as 
the fame of warriors is built on the deftruClion 
of human kind, we may naturally iiifpect, that 
the fanguinary account was multiplied by the 
avarice of the foldiers, and accepted without any 
very fevere examination by the liberal vanity of 
Probus. 

Since the expedition ofMaximin, the Roman andcamer 
generals had confined their ambition to a defen- 
live war againft the nations of Germany, who many. . 
perpetually preffed on the frontiers of the em- 
pire. The more daring Probus purfued his 
Gallic victories, paffed the Rhine, and difplaved 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe 
and the Neckar. He was fully convinced, that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the barba- 
rians to peace, unlefs they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, 
exhauftecl by the ill fuccefs of the lafl emigra- 
tion, was aftonifhed by his prefence. Nine of 
the moft confiderable princes repaired to his 
camp, and fell proftrate at his feet. Such a 

35 Vo'pifcus in Hilt. Auguft. p S3 8. 
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chap, treaty was humbly received by the Germans, as 
, xn ~ ^ it pleafed the conqueror to dilate. He exacted 
a Uriel reftitution of the effects and captives 
which they had carried away from the provinces} 
and obliged their own magiftrates to punifli the 
more obftinate robbers who prefumed to detain 
any part of the fpoil. A confiderable tribute of 
corn, cattle, and horfes, the only wealth of bar- 
barians, wasrefervedforthe ufeof the garrifons 
which Probus eftablithed on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained feme thoughts 
of compelling the Germans to relinquifh the 
exercife of arms, and trull their differences to 
the jullice, their fafety to the power of Home. 
To accomplilh thefe falutary ends, the conltant 
relidence of an Imperial governor, fupported by 
a numerous army, was indilpenfably requifite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to 
defer the execution of fo great a defign ; which 
was indeed rather of fpecious than folid utility 4 °. 
Had Germany been reduced into the Hate of a 
province, the Romans, with immenfe labour and 
expence, would have acquired only a more ex- 
tenfive boundary todefend againft the fiercer and 
more active barbarians of Scythia. 

He builds a Inftead of reducing the warlike natives of 
wall from Germany to the condition of fubjedts. Probus 
totheDa- contented himfelf with the humble expedient of 
taube. railing a bulwark againft their inroads. The 
country, which now forms the circle of Swabia, 

40 Hift. Auguft. p. 238,^39. Vopifcus quotes a letter from the 
Emperor to the fenate, in which, he mentions his defign of reducing 
Germany into a province* 

had 
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had been left defert in the age of Auguftus by CHAP, 

the emigration of its ancient inhabitants 4 '. The xn * 

fertility of the foil foon attracted a new colony ' * * 

from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds 
of adventurers, of a roving temper and of def- 
perate fortunes, occupied the doubtful poffefiion, 
and acknowledged by the payment of tythes, 
the majefty of the empire «*. To protea* thefe 
new fubjedts, a line of frontier garrifons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Da- 
nube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that 
mode of defence began to be praaifed, thefe 
garrifons were connected and covered by a ftrong 
' retrenchment of trees and paliifades! In the 
place of fo rude a bulwark, the Emperor Probus 
conftruaed a flone-wall of a conliderable height, 
and ftrengthened it by towers at convenient dil- 
tances. l<rom the neighbourhood of Newftadt 
and Ilatifbon on the Danube, it ftretched acrofs 
hills, vallies, rivers, and morafles, as far aa 
Wimpfen on the Necker, and at length termi- 
nated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing courfe of near two hundred miles 43 . This 
important barrier, uniting the two mighty 
itreams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
feemed to fill up the vacant fpace through which 

4 Strabo, 1 . vii. According to Velleius Paterculus (ii. io8.\ 

I Maroboduus led his Macromanni into Bohemia : Cluverius (German. 

Antiq. iiL 8.) proves that it was from Swabia. 

4 Thefe fettlers, from the payment of tythes, were denominated 
Decumaies. Tacit. Germania, c. 29. 

* 4 * ^ ee n °tes de l ? Abbe de la Bleterie a la Germanie de Tacite, p*i 83. 

*■ a ^ cou ^ i s chiefly borrowed (as he fays hlmfelf) from 

the Alfatia Illujlrata of Schcepflin. 
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the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, 
could penetrate with the greateft facility into the 
heart of the empire. But the experience of the 
world, from China to Britain, has expofed the 
vain attempt of fortifying an extenfive tradt of 
country 44 . An active enemy, who ; can feledfc 
and vary his points of attack, mult in the end, 
difcover fome feeble fpot, or fome unguarded 
moment. The flrength as well as the atten- 
tion of the defenders is divided ; and fuch are 
the blind effedts of terror on the firmed troops, 
that a line broken in a Angle place is almoft 
inftantly deferted. The fate of the wall which 
Probus erected, may confirm the general obferv- 
ation. Within a few years after his death, it 
was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its fcattered 
ruins, univerfally afcribed to the power of the 
Dasmon, now ferve only to excite the wonder of 
the Swabian peafant. 

Among the ufeful conditions of peace impofed 
by Probus on the vanquifhed nations of Ger- 
many, was the obligation of fupplying the Ro- 
man army with fixteen thoufand recruits, the 
braved and moft robult of their youth. The Em- 
peror difperfed them through all the provinces, 
and diftributed this dangerous reinforcement in 
fmall bands of fifty or fixty each, among- the 

44 ' See Recherches fur les Chinois et ies Egyptians, tom. ii. p. 81 

102. The anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe in 
general, and with Germany in particular : with regard to the latter, he 
quotes a work of M. Hanfelraan ; but he feems to confound the wall 
of Probus, defigned againft the Alemanni, with the fortification of 
the Mattiaci, conftrucfled in the neighbourhood of Frankfort againfl 
the Catti. • 

*5 national 
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national troops ; judieioufly obferving, that the chap. 
aid which the republic derived from the barba- xn ' 


rians, fhould be felt but not feen 4S . Their aid 


was now become neceffary. The feeble elegance 
of Italy, and the internal provinces could no 
longer fupport the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube Hill produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labours of the 
camp ; but a perpetual feries of wars had gra- 
dually dimilhed their numbers. The infre- 
quency of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, 
affected the principles of population, and not 
only deftroyed the ftrength of the prefent, but 
intercepted the hope of future generations. 
The wifdom of Probus embraced a great and 
beneficial plan of replenifhing the exhaufted 
frontiers, by new colonies of captive or fugitive 
barbarians, on whom he bellowed lands, cattle, 
inflruments of husbandry, and every encourage- 
ment that might engage them to educate a race 
of foldiers for the fervice of the republic. Into 
Britain, and moft probably into Cambridge- 
fliire 4S , he tranfported a confiderable body of 
Vandals. The impoffibility of an efcape recon- 
ciled them to their lituation, and in the fubfe- 
quent troubles of that ifland, they approved them- 
felves the moft faithful fervants of the ftate * 7 . 


45 He diftributed about fifty or fixty barbarians to a Humerus, as it 
was then called, a corps with whofe eftablilhed number we are not ex- 
actly acquainted. 

46 Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. 136. ; but he fpeaks from 
a very doubtful conjecture. 

47 Zofimus, Li. p. 6a. According to Vopifcus, another body of 
Vandals was lefs faithful. 
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Great numbers of Franks and Gepid® were fet- 
tled on the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. 
An hundred thoufand Baftara®, expelled from 
their own country, cheerfully accepted an efta- 
blilhment in Thrace, and loon imbibed the man- 
ners and fentiments of Roman fubjeets 4S . But 
the expectations of Probus were too often dif- 
appointed. The impatience and idlenefs of the 
barbarians could ill brook the flow labours of 
agriculture. Their unconquerable love of free- 
dom, riling againft defpotifm, provoked them 
into hafty rebellions, alike fatal to themfelves 
and to the provinces 49 , nor could thefe artifi- 
cial fupplies, liowever repeated by fueceeding 
emperors, reftore the important limit of Gaul 
and Illyricum to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned their 
new fettlements, and dillurbed the public ran- 
quillity, a very fmall number returned to their 
own country. For a Ihort feafon they might 
wander in arms through the empire ; but in the 
end they were furely deftroyed by the power of 
a warlike Emperor. The fuccefsful ralhnefs of 
a party of Franks was attended, however, with 
fuch memorable confequences, that it ought not 
to be palfed unnoticed. They had been efta- 
blilhed by Probus on the fea-coaft of Pontus, 
with a view of ftrengthening the frontier againft 
the inroads of the Alani. A fleet Rationed in 
one of the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the 

48 Hift. Auguft. p. 240. They were probably expelled by tht 
Goths. Zofim. 1 . i. p. 66. 

49 Hift. Auguft. p. 240. 
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hands of the Franks ; and they refolved, through CHAP, 
unknown feas, to explore their way from the . XIT ‘ , 
mouth of the Phafis to that of the Rhine. 

They eafily efcaped through the Bofphorus and 
the Hellespont, and cruifing along the Medi- 
terranean, indulged their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by frequent defcents on the unfuf- 
pedling fhores of Alia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracufe, in whofe port the 
navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly 
been funk, was lacked by a handful of barba- 
rians, who maflaered the greatefl part of the 
trembling inhabitants. From the ifland of Sicily, 
the Franks proceeded to the columns of Her- 
cules, trailed themfelves to the ocean, coafted 
round Spain and Gaul, and fleering their tri- 
umphant courfe through the Rritifh channels, at 
length finiflied their furprifing voyage, by land- 
ing in fafety on the Batavian or Frifian fhores s °. 

The example of their fuccefs, inflrucling their 
countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to 
defpife the dangers, of the fea, pointed out to 
their enterprifing fpirit, a new road to wealth 
and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Revolt of 
Probus, it was almofl impoffible that he could at 
once contain in obedience every part of his wide* 
extended dominions. The barbarians, who broke 
their chains, had feized the favourable opportu- 
nity of a domeftic war. When the Emperor 
marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the 

50 Panegyr. Vet. v* 18, Zofimus, Li. p. 66* 
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c ha p. command of the Eaft on Saturninus. That ge- 
v . — v — j neral, a man of merit and experience, was driven 
into rebellion by the abfence of his fovereign, 
the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pref- 
fing inftances of his friends, and his own fears ; 
but from the moment of his elevation, he never 
entertained a hope of empire, or even of life. 
“ Alas !” he faid, “ the republic has loft a ufeful 
u fervant, and the rafhnefs of an hour has de- 
“ ftroyed the fervices of many years. You know 
li not,” continued he, ££ the mifery of lo vereign 
“ power ; a fword is perpetually fufpended over 
u our head. We dread our very guards, we dif- 
“ truft our companions. The choice of action or 
“ of repofe is no longer in our difpolition, nor is 
<£ there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
££ can protedt us from the cenfure of envy. In 
“ thus exalting me to the throne, you have 
doomed me to a life of cares, and to an un- 
££ timely fate. The only conlolation which re- 
“ mains is, the affurance that I fliall not fall 
££ alone s *. But as the former part of his pre- 
dion was verified by the viaory, fo the latter 
was difappointed by the clemency, of Probus. 
That amiable prince attempted even to fave the 
unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the foldiers. 
He had more than once folicited the ufurper 
himfelf, to place fome confidence in the mercy 
A.D.2 79 . of a fovereign who fo highly efteemed his cha- 

, , y ~' ln Hift. Auguft. p.345, 246. The unfortunate orator 
** r , ° nc at ^ art ^ la S e ? an< ^ was therefore more probably a 

Moor (Zonm* hi. p. 6o.)thana Gaul, as Vopifcus calls him. 

raaer. 
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raster, that he had punifhed, as a malicious in- CHAP, 
former, the firft who related the improbable news , X * L f 
of his defection 5 \ Saturninus might, perhaps, 
have embraced the generous offer, had he not 
been reftrained by the obftinate diltruft of his 
adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and their 
hopes more fanguine, than tlxofe of their expe- 
rienced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus . was fcarcely ex- A.D. zSo. 

. tinguifhed in the Eaft, before new troubles 
were excited in the Weft, by the rebellion of lusinGiul. 
Bonofus and Proculus in Gaul. The moil 
diftinguiflied merit of tliofe two officers, was 
their refpeetive prowefs, of the one in the com- 
bats of Bacchus, of the other in thofe of Ve- 
nus S3 , yet neither of them were deftitute of 
courage and capacity, and both fuftained with 
honour the auguft character which the fear of 
punifliment had engaged them to affurae, till 
they funk at length beneath the fuperior ge- 
nius of Probus. He ufed the victory with 
his accuftomed moderation, and fpared the 
fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families 5 *. 


52 Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 638. 

53 A very furprifing inftance is recorded of the prowefs of Proculus. 
He had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins. The reft of the ftory 
he mull relate in his own language : Ex his una nodle decern inivi ; 
omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quindecim reddidi. 
Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 246. 

54 Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Genoefe coaft, 
armed two thoufand of his own flaves. His riches were great, but they* 
were acquired by robbery. It was afterwards a faying cf his family, 
Nec latrones efTe, nec principes fibi pkcere. Vopifcus in Hift. Au- 
guft' p.»47* 
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C m P ' The a ! ms of Probus bad now fupprefied all 
‘ — — > ^ ie foreign and doraeftic enemies of the date. 

Triumph' HiS mikl but fteady adminiftration confirmed 
of theEm- t ^ e re-effiablifhment of the public tranquillity ; 
perorPro. nor was there left in the provinces a hoftile bar- 
Danan, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memory of palt disorders. It was time that the 
Emperor fliould revifit Rome, and celebrate his 
own glory and the general happinel's. The 
tiiumph due to the valour of Probus was con- 
duced with a magnificence fuitable to his for- 
tune, and the people who had fo lately admired 
the tiophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal 
pleafure on thofe of his heroic fucceffor 5S . 
We cannot, on this occafion, forget the defpe- 
rate courage of about fourfcore gladiators, re- 
ferved with near fix hundred others, for the 
inhuman fports of the amphitheatre. Difdain- 
ing to filed their blood for the amufement of 
the populace, they lulled their keepers, broke 
from tne place of their confinement, and fil- 
led the ftreets of Rome with blood and con- 
fufion. Aftei an obftinate refiftance, they were 
overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular 
forces; but they obtained at leaft an honourable 
death, and the fatisfaCion of a juft revenge 
Hjsdifd- The military difcipline which reigned in the 
P cam P 3 of Probus, was Ids cruel than that of 
Aurehan, but it was equally rigid and exact. 
The latter had punifhed the irregularities of the 
foidiers with unrelenting feverity, the former 

ss p. S40 . 


s<5 Zofim, I.i. p. 

prevented 
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: prevented them by employing the legions in CiU P. 
conftant and ufeful labours. When Probus , xrL , 
commanded in Egypt, he executed many con- 
fiderable works for the fplendour and benefit of 
that rich country. The navigation of the Nile, 
fo important to Rome itfelf, was improved ; and 
temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were 
constructed by the hands of the loldiers, who 
aCted by turns as architects, as engineers, and as 
hufbandmen s7 . It was reported of Hannibal, 
that, in order to preferve his troops from the 
dangerous temptations of idlenefs, he had 
obliged them to form large plantations of olive 
trees along the coall of Africa 35 . From a firm-' 
lar principle, Probus exercifed his legions in co- 
vering, with rich vineyards, the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia, and two confiderable fpots are defcrib- 
ed, which were entirely dug and planted by 
military labour S9 . One of thefe, known under 
the name of Mount Ahno, was fituated near 
Sirmium, the country were Probus was born, 
for which he ever retained a partial affection, 
and whofe gratitude he endeavoured to fecure, 
by converting into tillage a large and unhealthy 
tract of marfhy ground. An army thus em- 

57 Hift. Auguft. p. ■236. 

53 Aurel- Vidor in Frob. But the policy of Hannibal, unnoticed 
by. any more ancient writer, is irreconcileable with the hiftory of his 
life. He left Africa when he was nine years old, returned to it when 
he was forty-five, and immediately loft his army in the decifive battle 
of Zama. Livius, xxx. 37. 

59 Iiift. Auguft. p.240. Eutrop. ix. 17. Aurel. Vidor in Frob. 

Vidor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, and granted 
a general permifiion of planting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Pannonians. 

1 ployed. 
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p. ployed, conflicted perhaps the moft ufeful, as 
_ well as the bravefl, portion of Roman fubjefits. 
h. But in the profecution of a favourite fcheme, 
the belt of men, fatisfied with the rectitude of 
their intentions, are fubjeei to forget the bounds 
of moderation ; nor did Probus himfelf fuffi- 
ciently confult the patience and difpofition of his 
’ fierce 1 egionaries 6 °. The dangers of the military 
profeffion feem only to be compenfated by a life 
of pleafure and idlenefs ; but if the duties of 
the foldier are incefiantly aggravated by the 
labours of the peafant, he will at lafl fink under 
the intolerable burden or {hake it off with in- 
dignation. The imprudence of Probus is faid 
to have inflamed the difcontent of his troops. 
More attentive to the interefls of mankind 
than to thofe of the army, he exprefied the 
vam hope, that, by the eflablifhment of uni- 
verfal peace, he fliould foon abolifh the ne- 
ceffity of a Handing and mercenary force <:I . 
The unguarded expreffion proved fatal to him. 

In one of the hotteft days of fummer, as he 
feverely urged the unwholefome labour of drain- 
ing the marfhes of Sirmium, the foldiers, im- 
patient of fatigue, on a fudden threw down 
their tools, grafped their arms, and broke out 
into a furious mutiny. The Emperor, confcious 
of 3ns danger, took refuge in a lofty tower 
conftructed for the purpofe of furveyino- the 


. Ju ™ beilows * fevere, and indeed exceffive, cenfure on rt* 
ngour of Probus, ^°, as he thinks, almoft deferred his fate. 

Voprfcus M aft. Auguft. p . MX , He lavfthes on this idle hone 
a large flock of very foolilh eloquence, ftpe 

progrefs 
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progrefs of the work 61 . The tower was in- chap. 
ftantly forced, and a thoufand fwords were , x ^ 1 ‘ , 
plunged at once into the bofom of the unfor- a.d. sS*. 
tunate Probus. The rage of the troops fub- Au s aft - 
tided as foon as it had been gratified. They then 
lamented their fatal ralhnefs, forgot the feverity 
of the Emperor, whom they had maflacred, 
and haftened to perpetuate, by an honourable 
monument, the memory of his virtues and 
victories 63 . 

When the legions had indulged their grief EIea!on 

cha- 

and repentance for the death of Probus, their raaer of 
unanimous confent delared Cams, his Praetorian Cams, 
praefeet, the molt deferving of the Imperial 
throne. Every circumftanee that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. 

He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen ; and 
affected to compare the purity of his blood, with 
the foreign and even barbarous origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the molt inquifitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have varioully deduced his own birth, 
or that of his parents, from Illyricum, from 
Gaul, or from Africa 64 . Though a foldier, he 
had received a learned education : though a 
fenator, he was invefted with the firft dignity of 

62 Turns ferrata. It feems to have been a moveable tower, and 
cafed with iron. 

G3 Probus, et vere probus fitus eft : Vi&or omnium gentium Barba- 
rarum : vitftor etiam tyrannorum. 

64 Yet all this may be conciliated. He was bom at Narbonne in 
Illyricum, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of that 
name in Gaul. His father might be an African, and his mother a 
noble Roman. Caras himfelf was educated in the capital. See Sea- 
liger, Animadverfion. ad Eufeb. Chron, p. 341. 
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C xn P " the . ara, yi an< ^ an a S e i when the civil and 

c. — Y » military profeffions began to be irrecoverably 

feparated from each other, they were united in 
the perfon of Cams. Notwithstanding the fe- 
vere jufti.ee which he exercifed againft the 
alfaffins of Probus, to whofe favour and efteem 
he was highly indebted, he could not efcape the 
fufpicion of being acceilary to a deed from 
whence he derived the principal advantage. He 
enjoyed, at lead before his elevation, an ac- 
knowledged character of virtue and abilities 65 ; 
but his auftere temper infenfibly degenerated 
into morofenefs and cruelty ; and the imperfect 
writers of his life aim oft hefitate whether they 
fhall not rank him in the number of Roman 
tyrants 6 ". When Cams aflumed the purple, he 
was about fixty years of age, and his two fons, 
Carinus and Numerian, had already attained 
the feafon of manhood 67 . 

The fenti- The authority of the fenate expired with Pro- 
Ztmte bus 5 nor was the repentance of the foldiers dif- 
and people, played by the fame dutiful regard for the civil 
power, which they had teftified after the unfor- 
tunate death of Aurelian. The eleftion of Cams 
was decided without expecting the approbation 
of the fenate, and the new Emperor contented 


Probus had requefted of the fenate an equeftrian ftatue and a 
marble palace, at the public expence, as a juft recompence of the An- 
gular merit of Carus. Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 349. 

Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p.a^- a 49 - Julian excludes the Em- 
peror Caros and both his fons from the banquet of the Caifars. 

John Malela, tom. 1. p. 401. But the authority of that ignorant 
Greek .s very flight. He ridiculoufly derives from Carus, the city of 

by Homer” 3 thepromce of Caria > *** Iat£er of which is mentioned 
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himfelf with announcing in a cold and {lately CHAP, 
epiftle that he had afcended the vacant throne cS . XII ~ f 

A behaviour fo very oppofite to that of his ami- 
able predeceffor, afforded no favourable prefage 
of the new reign ; and the Romans deprived of 
power and freedom, afferted their privilege of 
licentious murmurs 6 ; . The voice of congratula- 
tion and flattery was not however filent ; and we 
may {till perufe, with pleafure and contempt, an 
eclogue, which was compofed on the accefii on of 
the Emperor Carus. Two fliepherds, avoiding 
the noon-tide heat, retire into the cave of Fau- 
nus. On a fpreading beech they difcover fome 
recent characters. The rural deity had de- 
fcribed, in prophetic verfes, the felicity pro- 
mifed to the empire under the reign of fo great 
a prince. Faunus hails the approach of that hero, 
who, receiving on his ihoulders the finking 
weight of the Roman world, fhall extinguifh 
war and faction, and once again reftore the 
innocence and fecurity of the golden age 70 . 

It is more than probable, that thefe elegant Cam de- 
trifles never reached the ears of a veteran gene- 
ral, who, with the eonfent of the legions, was tiaas, and 
preparing to execute the long fufpended defign 
of the Perfian war. Before his departure for Eaft. 
this diftant expedition, Carus conferred on his 
two fons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of 


63 Hilt Aigufh p. 249. Cams congratulated the fenate, that one 
of their own order was made Emperor. 

69 Hift Auguft. p. 242 » 

70 See the firft eclogue of Calphumius. The defign of it is pre* 
feired by FonteneHe, to that of Virgil VFoUio. See tom. iii. p- 148. 

Cffifar, 
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C xil P ‘ Casfar ’ and hefting the former with almoft an 
' — equal thare of the Imperial power, directed the 
young prince, firft to fupprefs fome^ troubles 
which had arifen in Gaul, and afterwards to 
fix the feat of his refidence at Rome, and to 
affume the government of the Weftern pro- 
vinces 7I . The fafety of Illyricum was confirmed 
by a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians ; fix- 
teen thoufand of thofe barbarians remained on 
the field of battle, and the number of captives 
amounted to twenty thoufand. The old Em- 
peror, animated with the fame and profpeet of 
victory , purfued his march, in the midft of 
winter, through the countries of Thrace and 
Afia Minor, and at length with his younger fon 
Numerian, arrived on the confines of the Per- 
fian monarchy. There, encamping on the fum- 
mit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his 
troops the opulence and luxury of the enemy 
whom they were about to invade. 

A. D. 283. The fucceflor of Artaxerxes, Varanes or Bah- 

Sfe o ram ’ th 0 u s h hehad fubdued the Segeftans, one 
the Perfian of the moll warlike nations of Upper Afia 7 % was 
ambaffa- a l ar med at the approach of the Romans, and 
endeavoured to retard their progrefs by a nego- 
ciation of peace. His ambaffadors entered the 
camp about fun-fet, at the time when the troops 
weie fatisfjing their hunger with a frugal repaft. 
The perfians expreffed their defire of being in- 


1 Hift- Auguft. p. 353 . Eutropius, be. 18. Pagi Annal. 

. Agathias, lav. p.135. We find one of his fayings in the Bibli- 
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troducedto the prefence of the Roman Emperor, chap. 

& ytt 

They were at length conducted to a Soldier, who . ^ , 

was feated on the grafs. A piece of flale bacon 
and a few hard peafe compofed his fupper. A 
coarfe woollen garment of purple was the only 
circumftance that announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the fame dis- 
regard of courtly elegance. Carus, taking 
off a cap which he wore to conceal his bald- 
nefs, affured the ambaffadors, that, unlefs their 
matter acknowledged the fuperority of Rome, 
he would fpeedily render Perfia as naked of 
trees, as his own head was deftitute of hair 
Notwithftanding fome traces of art and pre- 
paration, we may dilcover in this fcene the 
manners of Carus, and the Severe limplicity 
which the martial princes, who Succeeded Gal- 
lienus, had already reftored in the Roman 
camps. The minifters of the Great King trem- 
bled and retired. 

The threats of Caras were not without effect. His viao- 
He ravaged Mefopotamia, cut in pieces what- ™ s r “ r ( ^ ; _ 
ever oppofed his paffage, made himfelf mafter nary death, 
of the great cities of Seleucia and Cteliphon 
(which feemed to have furrendered without re- 
finance), and carried his victorious arms beyond 
the Tygris 7 4 . He had feized the favourable 
moment for an invafion. The Perfian councils 

73 Synefius tells this ftory of Carinus ; and it is much more natural 
to underftand it of Carus, tlian (as Petavius and Tillemont choofe to do) 
of Probus. 

74 Vopifcus m Hilt. Auguft. p,-x$o« Eutropius, ix. 18. The two 
Vliflors* 

were 
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were diflra&ed by domeftic fadtions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the Eaft received 
with tranfport the news of fuch important ad- 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted, in the 
moft. lively colours, the fall of Perfia, the con- 
quell of Arabia, the fubmiffion of Egypt, and a 
lading deliverance from the inroads of the Scy- 
thian nations But the reign of Caras was de- 
llined to expofe the vanity of predictions. They 
were fcarcely uttered before they were contra- 
dicted by his death ; an event attended with fuch 
.ambiguous circumftances, that it may be re- 
lated in a letter from his own fecretary to the 
prsefect of the city. «* Carus,” fays he, “ our 
“ deareft Emperor, was confined by ficknefs 
“ to his bed, when a furious temped arofe in 
“ the camp. The darknefs which overfpread 
“ the iky was fo thick, that we could no longer 
“ diftinguifh each other ; and the inceffant 
“ Hallies of lightning took from us the know- 
“ ledge of all that paffed in the general con- 
“ fufion. Immediately after the moft violent 
“ clap of thunder, we heard a fudden cry, 
“ that the Emperor was dead ; and it foon ap- 
<{ peared, that his chamberlains, in a rage of 
“ grief, had fet fire to the royal pavilion, a cir- 
cc cumftance which gave rife to the report that 
<c Carus was killed by lightning. But, as far as 


75 To the Perflan victory of Carus, I refer the dialogue of the Philo* 
pairis* which has fo long been an objedfc of difpute among the learned. 
But to explain and juftify my opinion, would require a diflertatiotu 

. we 
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cs we have been able to inveftigate the truth, his chap, 
“ death was the natural effe<£t of his diforder 7<s .” , , 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive He is fuc- 
of any difturbance. The ambition of the afpir- “ eded fa >" 
ing generals was checked by their mutual fears, f on s, Carf- 
aud young Numerian with his abfent brother and 
Carinus, were unanimoufly acknowledged as 
Roman emperors. The public expected that the 
lucceffor of Carus would purfue his father’s foot- 
fteps, and, without allowing the Perfians to re- 
cover from their confternation, would advance 
fword in hand to the palaces of Sufa and Ecba- 
tana 7r . But the legions, however ftrong in num- 
bers and difcipline, were difmayed by the molt 
abject fuperftition. Notwithftanding all the arts 
that were pradtifed to difguife the manner of the 
late Emperor’s death, it was found impoffible to 
remove the opinion of the multitude, and the 
power of opinion is irrefiftible. Places of per- 
sons ftruck wdth lightning were confidered by the 
ancients with pious horror, as lingularly devoted 
to the wrath of Heaven 7S . An oracle was re- 
membered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Numerian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead them away from 

76 Hift. Auguft. p. 250. Yet Eutropius, Feftus, Rufus, the two 
Victors, Jerome, Sidonius Apolimaris, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all 
afcribe the death of Carus to lightning* 

77 See Nemefian. Cynegeticon* v. 71, &c. 

?s See Feftus and his commentators, on the word Scribonianum . 

Places ftruck with lightning were furrounded with a wall ; things 
were buried with myfterious ceremony. 
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chap, this inaufpicious fcene of war. The feeble Em- 

'301 ! 

■ — _■ peror was unable to fubdue their obftinate preju- 

dice, and the Perfians wondered at the unex- 
pected retreat of a victorious enemy TO . 

Vkfs’of 4 ' intelligence of the myfterious fate of the 

Carious, late Emperor was foon carried from the frontiers 
of Perfia to Rome ; and the fenate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the acceffion of the fons 
of Cams. Thefe fortunate youths were ftrangers, 
however, to that confcious fuperiority, either of 
birth or of merit, which can alone render the 
polFeffion of a throne eafy, and as it were natural. 
Bom and educated in a private ftation, the elec- 
tion of their father raifed them at once to the 
rank of princes ; and his death, which happened 
about lixteen months afterwards, left them the 
unexpected legacy of a vaft empire. To fuftain 
with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
fhare of virtue and prudence was requilite ; and 
Carinas, the elder of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in thofe qualities. In 
the Gallic war, he difcovered fome degree of 
perfonal courage 80 ; but from the moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he abandoned himfelf to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abufe of his 
fortune. He was foft, yet cruel; devoted to 
pleafure, but deftitute of tafte; and though ex- 
quifitely fufceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public efleem. In the courfe of a few months, 

79 Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p.250. Aurelius Vidtor feems to her 
iieve tne predi&ion, and to approve the retreat. 

a p ce ^ emet ^ an * c > rne S etic °n> v* 69. He was a contemporary? but 

he 
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he fuccefiively married and divorced nine wives, C 
moil of whom he left pregnant ; and notwith- 
ftanding this legal inconftancy, found time to 
indulge fuch a variety of irregular appetites, as 
brought diflionour on himfelf and on the nobleft 
houfes of Rome. He beheld with inveterate ha- 
tred all thofewho might remember his former 
obfcurity, or cenfure his prefent condufit. He 
banilhed, or put to death, the friends and conn* 
lellors whom his father had placed about him, to 
guide his inexperiencedyouth; and heperfecuted 
with the meaneft revenge his fchool-fellows and 
companions, who had not fufficiently refpefited 
the latent majefty of the Emperor. With the fe- 
nators, Garin us affected a lofty and regal de- 
meanour, frequently declaring, that hedeligned 
to diftribute their eftates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
fele6ted his favourites, and even his minifters. 
The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
•filled with fingers, dancers, proflitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One of 
his door-keepers Sl he intrufted with the govern- 
men of the city. In the room of the Praetorian 
praefedt, whom he put to death, Carinus fubfti- 
tuted one of the minifters of his loofer pleafures. 
Another who poffeffed the fame, or even a more 
infamous title to favour, was invefted with the 
confuMhip. A confidential fecretary, who had 

81 CanccUarius* This word, fo humble in its origin, has by a 
Angular fortune rifen into the title of the firft great office of {late in 
the monarchies of Europe. See Cafaubon and Salmatius, ad Hill. 
Augult, p.353. 
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acquired uncommon Ikill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent Emperor, with his own 
confent, from the irkfome duty of figning his 
name. 

When the Emperor Carus undertook the Per- 
iian war, he was induced, by motives of affection 
as well as policy, to fecure the fortunes of his 
family, by leaving in the hands of his eldeft fon 
the armies and provinces of the Weft. The in- 
telligence which he foon received of the conduct 
of Carinus, filled him with lhame and regret ; 
nor had he concealed his refolution of fatisfying 
the republic by a fevere a6t of juftice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy fon, the 
brave and virtuous Conftantius, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of 
Conftantius -was for a while deferred ; and as 
foon as the father’s death had releafed Carinus 
from the controul of fear or decency, he difplay- 
ed to the Romans the extravagancies of Elaga- 
balus, aggravated by the cruelty of Domitian s \ 

The only merit of the adminiftration of Cari- 
nus that hiftory could record, or poetry celebrate, 
was the uncommon fplendour with which, in his 
own and his brother’s name, he exhibited the 
Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years after- 
wards, when the courtiers of Diocletian repre- 
fen ted to their frugal fovereign the fame and po- 


81 Vopifcus in HifL Auguft. p. 253, 25 4. Eulropius, ix. 19. 
Vidor Junior. The reign of Diocletian indeed was fo long and pros- 
perous that it moil have been very unfavourable to the reputation of 
Carinas. 
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pularity of his munificent predecefior, he ac- c H A P. 
knowledged, that the reign of Carinus had in- , x * r ~ , 
deed been a reign of pleafure But this vain 
prodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian 
might juftly defpife, was enjoyed with furprife 
and tranfport by the Roman people. The oldeft 
of the citizens, recollecting the fpefitacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus 
or Aurelian, and the feeular games of the 
Emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 
all furpaffed by the fuperior magnificence of 
Carinus S4 . 

The fpeetacles of Carinus may therefore be Spe&qieB 
bell illuftrated by the obfervation of fome parti- ot Rome ‘ 
eulars, which hiftory has condefcended to relate 
concerning thofe of his predeceflors. If we con- 
fine ourfelves folely to the hunting of wild beads, 
however we may cenfure the vanity of the defign 
or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confefs, that neither before nor fince the time 
of the Romans, fo much art and expence have 
ever been lavilhed for the amufement of the 
people Ss . By the order of Probus, a great quan- 
tity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were 
tranfplanted into the midft of the circus. The 
Ipacious and Ihady foreft was immediately filled 
with a thoufand oftriches, a thoufand dags, a 


83 Vopifcus In Hift. Auguft. p. 254 . He calls him Cares, but the 
fenfe Is fufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

84 See Calphumius, Eclog. vii. 43 . We may obferve, that the 
fpe<5lacles of Probus were ftill recent, and that the poet is feconded by 
the hiftorian* 

85 The philofopher Montaigne (Efiais, 1. iii. 6 ) gives a very juft 
and lively view of Roman magnificence in thefe fpe&acles. 

H 3 thou- 
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C xif P ’ ^ lou ^ anc ^ fellow deer, and a thoufand wild boars ; 

o. — v — j an< ^ this variety of game was abandoned to 

the riotous impetuofity of the multitude. The 
tragedy of the fueceeding day confided in the 
maflacre of an hundred lions, an equal number 
of lion dies, two hundred leopards, and three 
hundred bears A The colle6tion prepared by 
the younger Gordian for his triumph, and which 
his fucceflor exhibited in the fecular games, was 
lefs remarkable by the number than by the fingu- 
larity of the animals. Twenty zebras difplayed 
their elegant forms and variegated beauty to the 
eyes of the Roman people 87 . Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftieft and moft h armlets 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarma- 
tia and /Ethiopia, were contralted with thirty 
African hyasnas, and ten Indian tygers, the moft 
implacable favages of the torrid zone. The un- 
offending ff length with which Nature has en- 
dowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile s8 , 
and a majeftic troop of thirty-two elephants 8, « 
While the populace gazed with ftupid wonder on 


“ Vopjfcus, in Hift. Auguft. p. 340 . 

1 T m 7 ~ e calk ^ 0na S ri > but die number is too inconfiderable for 
mere wild ailes. C'uper (de Elephantis E.xercitat. ii. 7.) ha S pr0 ved 
irem Oppian Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that zebras had been 

Shaps Sgaf^ Wre br0USh£ fr ° m f ° me ifla " d ° f the 

oe Carmus gave an hippopotamus (fee Calphurn. Ecloe. vii. 66 ) In 
he latter fpectacles, I do not recoiled any crocodiles, of Iw h iLf 
tus once exhibited thirty fix— Dion Caffius, Llv. p. 7S1. g 
? Capitolin. in Atirr..A .. * / . TT - * 


Upuolm. m Hift. Auguft. p. ^4, 165. We are not acquainted 
1 the animals whom he calls crchekontes, fome read artokmUs 
others agnoleontes .• both corredions are very nugatory. ^ 
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the fplendid fhow, the naturalift might indeed ob-CHA P. 

ferve the figure and properties of fo many different , XK, _, 

fpecies, tranfported from every part of the an- 
eient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But 
this accidental benefit, which fcience might de- 
rive from folly, is furely infufficient to juftify 
fuch a wanton abufe of the public riches. There 
occurs, however, a fingle inftance in the firft 
Punic war, in which the fenate wifely connected 
this amufement of the multitude with the in- 
tereft of the Hate. A confiderable number of 
elephants, taken in the defeat of the Carthagi- 
nian army, were driven through the circus by a 
few Haves, armed only with blunt javelins 90 . 

The ufeful fpectacle ferved to imprefs the Roman 
foldier with a juft contempt for thofe unwieldy 
animals ; and he no longer dreaded to encounter 
them in the ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beafts, was The am- 
conduCted with a magnificence fuitable to a P hltheatre> 
people who ftyled themfelves the mafters of the 
world ; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment lefs expreflive of Roman great- 
nefs. Pofterity admires, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
which fo well deferred the epithet of colofial 9l . 

It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hun- 
dred and fixty-four feet in length, and four 
hundred and fixty-feven in breadth, founded 
on fourfcore arches, and rifing with four fuccef- 
five orders of architecture to the height of 

50 Plin. Hift. Natur. viii. 6. from the annals of Pifo 

91 See MafFei, Verona IHufirata, p. iv. Li. c.a. 

H 4 
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chap, one hundred and forty feet 9 \ The outfide of 
, x ^' , the edifice was encrufted with marble, and de- 
corated with ltatues. The Hopes of the vaft 
concave, which formed the infide, were filled 
and furrounded with fixty or eighty rows of 
feats of marble, likewife covered with cufhions, 
and capable of receiving with eafe above four- 
fcore thoufand fpectators 93 . Sixty -four vomi- 
tories (for by that name the doors were very 
aptly diftinguiflied) poured forth the immenfe 
multitude j and the entrances, paflages, and 
ftair-cafes, were contrived with fuch exquifite 
{kill, that each perfon, whether of the fenato- 
rial, the equeftrian, or the plebeian order, ar- 
rived at his deftined place without trouble or 
confufion 94 . Nothing was omitted which, in 
any refpedl, could be fubfervieut to the con- 
venience and pleafure of the fpediators. They 
were protected from the fun and rain by an 
ample canopy, occafionally drawn over their 
heads. The air was continually refrelhed by the 
playing of fountains, and profufely impregnated 
by the grateful fcent of aromatics. In the centre 

92 MafFei, 1 . ii. c. 2 . The height was very much exaggerated by 
the ancients. It reached almoft to the heavens, according to Calphur- 
nius (Eclog. vii. 23.), and furpafled the ken of human fight, according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10.) Yet how trifling to the great 
pyramid of Egypt, which rifes 500 feet perpendicular ! 

According to different copies of Vidtor, we read 77,000, or 87,000 
fpe&ators ; but Maifei (1. ii. c. 12.) finds room on the open feats for 
no more than 34,000. The remainder were contained in the upper- 
covered galleries. 

t 94 See MafFei, 1. ii. c. 5 — 12. He treats the very difficult fubjedl 
with all pofFible clearnefs, and like an archit6&> as well as an anti- 
quarian. 
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of the edifice, the arena, or ftage, was ftrewed CHAP, 
with the fineft fand, and fucceflively affirmed the , Xn ‘ 
moll different forms. At one moment it feemed 
to rife out of the earth, like the garden of the 
Hefperides, and was afterwards broken into the 
rocks and caverns of Thrace. The fubterraneous 
pipes conveyed an inexhauftible fupply of water j 
and what had juft before appeared a level plain, 
might be fuddenly converted into a wide lake, 
covered with armed veffels, and replenifhed with 
the monfters of the deep w . In the decoration of 
thefe fcenes, the Roman emperors difpiayed their 
wealth and liberality ; and we read on various 
occafions, that the whole furniture of the amphi- 
theatre confifted either of filver, or of gold, or of 
amber 5 \ The poet who defcribes the games of 
Carinus, in the character of a ihepherd, attracted 
to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms, that the nets defigned as a defence 
againft the wild beafts, were of gold wire ; that 
the porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or 
circle which divided the feveral ranks of fpec- 
tators from each other, w r as ftudded with a pre- 
cious Mofaic of beautiful Hones 

In the midft of this glittering pageantry, the A.D. 
Emperor Carinus, fecure of his fortune, enjoyed Se P t- Jz ' 

& Calphurn. Eclog. viL 64. 73. Thefe lines are curious, and the 
whole Eclogue has been of infinite ufe to MafFei. Calphurnius, as well 
as Martial (fee his firft book), was a poet ; hut when they defcribed 
the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own fenfes, and to thole 
of the Romans. 

56 Confult Plin. Iiift. Natur. xxxiii. 16. xxxvii. 11. 

* ;7 Balteus en gemmis, en in lita porticus auro. 

Certatim radiant, &c. Calphurn, vii. 
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the acclamations of the people, the flattery of his 
courtiers, and the fongs of the poets, who, for 
want of a more effential merit, were reduced to 
celebrate the olivine graces of his perfon ,s . In 
the fame hour, but at the diltance of nine hundred 
miles from Rome, his brother expired ; and a 
fudden revolution transferred into the hands of 
a ilranger the fceptre of the houfe of Cams 
The fons of Cams never faw each other after 
their father’s death. The arrangements which 
their new fituation required, were probably de- 
ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the 
young Emperors, for the glorious fuccefs of the 
Perfian war 100 . It is uncertain whether they 
intended to divide between them the adminif- 
tration, or the provinces of the empire ; but it 
is very unlikely that their union would have 
proved of any long duration. The jealoufy of 
power mull have been inflamed by the oppo- 
sition of characters. In the moll corrupt of 
times, Carinus was unworthy to live : Numerian 
deferved to reign in a happier period. His 
affable manners and gentle virtues fecured him, 
as foon as they became known, the regard and 
affeCtions of the public. He pofleffed the ele- 

Et Harris vultus et Apollinis elfe putavi, fays Calphurnius : but 
John Maiela, who had perhaps feen pictures of Carinus, defcribes him 
as thicks fhort. and whiles torn. i. p. 403. 

99 With regard to the time when the Roman games were cele- 
brated, Scaliger, Salmafius, and Cuper, have given themfelves a great 
deal of trouble to perplex a very clear fubje< 5 L 

,ro biemeuanus < v in tlie Cynegeticons) feems to anticipate in his fancy 
that aufpicious day. 

gant 
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gant accomplffhmentsof a poet and orator, which CHAP, 
dignify as well as adorn the humbled and the . ^ . 
mod exalted dation. His eloquence, however 
it was applauded by the fenate, was formed not 
fo much on the model of Cicero, as on that 
of the modern declaimers ; but in an age very 
far from being deditute of poetical merit, he 
contended for the prize with the mod celebrated 
of his contemporaries, and dill remained the 
friend of his rivals; a circutndance which evinces 
either the goodnefs of his heart, or the fuperiority 
of his genius 101 . But the talents of Numerian 
were rather of the contemplative than of the 
adlive kind. When his father’s elevation reluc- 
tantly forced him from the ihade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his purfuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His conditu- 
tion was dedroyed by the hardfhips of the Per- 
fian war ; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate ro % fuch a weaknefs in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the courfe of a long retreat, 
to confine himfelf to the folitude and darknefs of 
a tent or litter. The adminidration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the Praetorian praefedt, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 


101 He won all the crowns From Nemefianus, with whom he vied 
in didacStic poetry. The fenate ere&ed a ftatue to the fon of Cams, 
with a very ambiguous infcription, « To the indft powerful of orators/ 5 
See Vopifcus in Hift. Auguih p. 251. 

102 A more natural caufe at leaft than that affigned by Vopifcus 
(Hift. Augufb p. !•), inceflantly weeping for his father’s death. 

pavilion 
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chap, pavilion was ftri&ly guarded by his moft trufty 
. ,. t * _j adherents ; and during many days, Aper deli- 
vered to the army the fuppofed mandates of their 
invifible fovereign *°\ 

Death of It was not till eight months after the death of 
Numcnan. Cams, that the Homan army, returning by flow 
marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on thofe of the Thracian Bofphorus. The le- 
gions halted at Chalcedon in Afia, while the 
court pafled over to Heraclea, on the European 
■fide of the Propontis I04 . But a report foon cir- 
culated through the camp, at firft in fecret whif- 
pers, and at length in loud clamours, of the Em- 
peror’s death, and of the prefumption of his 
ambitious minifter. who ftill exercifed the fove- 
reign power in the name of a prince who was no 
more. The impatience of the foldiers could not 
long fupport a ftate of fufpenfe. With rude 
curiofity they broke into the Imperial tent, and 
difcovered only the corpfe of Numerian 105 . The 
gradual decline of his health might have induced 
them to believe that his death was natural : but 
the concealment was interpreted as an evidence 
of -guilt, and the meafures which Aper had taken 
to fecure his election, became the immediate 

103 In the Perfian war, Aper was fufpecied of a defign to betray 
Cams. Hilt. Augufh p. 250. 

1U4 We are ohliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274. for the 
knowledge of the time and place where Diocletian was elected Emperor. 

105 Hifl. Augufl. p.251. Eutrop. ix. 88. Ilieronym. in Chron. 
According to thefe judicious w r riters, the death of Numerian was difco- 
vered by the flench of his dead 'body. Could no aromatics be found 
in the Imperial houfehold ? . 

oecafion 
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oecafion of his ruin. Yet, even in the tranfport chap. 
of their rage and grief, the troops obferved a ^ t 
regular proceeding, which proves how firmly 
difcipline had been re-eftabliihed by the martial 
fuccefiors of Gallienus. A general afi'embly ot 
the army was appointed to he held at Chalcedon, 
whither Aper was tranfported in chains, as a 
prifoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal was 
erected in the midft of the camp, and the gene- 
rals and tribunes formed a great military council. 

They foon announced to the multitude, that their A. D. 384. 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of 
the do medic 3 or body-guards, as the perfon the the Empe- 
mod capable of revenging and fucceeding their ^ Dl0cle " 
beloved Emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the prefent hour. Confcious that the dation 
which he had filled, expofed him to fome fulpi- 
cions, Diocletian afcended the tribunal, and raid 
ing his eyes towards the Sun, made a folemn 
profeffion of his own innocence, in the prefence 
of that all-feeing Deity '° 6 . Then, afluming the 
tone of afovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper Ihould be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. ct This man,” faid he, 

“ is the murderer of Numerian j” and, without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous j uni- 
fication, drew his fword, and buried it in the 
bread of the unfortunate prefect. A charge 
fupported by fuch decidve proof, was admitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 

£ ® 5 AureL Vidlor. Eutropius, lx* zo* Hieronym, in Chron. 

peated 
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peated acclamations, acknowledged the juftiee 
and authority of tlie Emperor Diocletian 107 . 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of 
that prince, it will be proper to punifh and dift 
mifs the unworthy brother of Numerian. Ca- 
rinus pofleffed arms and treafures fufficient to 
fupport his legal title to the empire. But his 
perfonal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and fituation. The moll faithful fervants 
of the father delpifed the incapacity and dreaded 
the cruel arrogance of the fon. The hearts of 
the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the fen ate was inclined to prefer an 
ufurper to a tyrant. The arts of Diocletian 
inflamed the general difcontent ; and the winter 
was employed in fecret intrigues, and open pre- 
parations for a civil war. In the ipring, the 
forces of the Eaft and of the Weft encountered 
each other in the plains of Margus, a fmall city 
of Maafia, in the neighbourhood of the Da- 
nube IO \ The troops, fo lately returned from 
the Perfian war, had acquired their glory at the 
expence of health and numbers, nor were they 
in a condition to contend with the unexhaufted 
ftrength of the legions of Europe. Their ranks 
were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian 
defpaired of the purple and of life. But the 

Xo1 Vopifcus in Hill. Auguft p. 25a. The reafon why Diocletian 
killed Aper (a wild boar), was founded on a prophecy and a pun, ass 
foolifh as they are well known. 

m Eutropius marks its fituation very accurately ; it was between 
the Mons Aureus and Viminiacum. M. d’Anviile (Geographic 
Ancienne, tom. u p, 304.) places Marcus at Kafiolatz in Servia, a 
little below Belgrade and Semendm. 

10 advantage 
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advantage which Carinus had obtained by the c H A P. 
valour of his foldiers, he quickly loft by the in- _ XI1 * 
fidelity of his officers. A tribune, whofe wife y 
he had feduced, feized the opportunity of re- 
venge, and by a fingle blow extingui filed civil 
difcord in the blood of the adulterer 109 . 

109 Hift. Auguft p. 254. Eutropius* p. ix. 30. Aurelius Vi&or. 

Vi< 5 ior in Epitome. 
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the reign of Diocletian was more illus- 
trious than that of any 6f his predeceffors. 
Elevation fo was his birth more abjedfc and obfcure. 
andcharac- The ftrong claims of merit and of violence had 
c ietian. frequently fuperfeded the ideal prerogatives of 
A-D. *85. nobility ; but a diftinct line of feparation was 
hitherto preferved between the free and the fer- 
ule part of mankind. The parents of Diocle- 
tian had been Haves in the houfe of Annulinus, 
a Roman fenator; nor was he himfelf diltin- 
guiflied by any other name, than that which he 
derived from a fmall town in Dalmatia, from 
which his mother deduced her origin % It is, 
however, probable, that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that he foon acquired 
an office of fcribe, which was commonly exer- 


1 Eutrop. ix. 19. Vidor in Epitom. The town feems to have been 
properly called Doclia, from a fmall tribe of Illyrians (fee Collarius, 
Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i. p.393.) ; and the original name of the 
fortunate Have was probably Docles 5 he firfl lengthened it to the Gre- 
cian harmony of Diodes, and at length to the Roman Majefty of 
Diocletianus. He likewife aflumed the Patrician name of Valerius, 
and it is ufually given him by Aurelius Victor. 

cifed 
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cifed by perfons of his condition z . Favourable c II A ?, 
oracles, or rather the eonfcioufnefs of luperior , 
merit, prompted his alpiring Ton to purfue the 
profeffion of arms and the hopes of fortune ; and 
it would be extremely curious to obferve the 
gradation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil thofe oracles, and to dif- 
play that merit to the world. Diocletian was 
fucceffively promoted to the government of Mae- 
lia, the honours of the confulfliip, and the im- 
portant command of the guards of the palace. 

He diftinguilhed his abilities in the Perfian war ; 
and, after the death of Numerian, the Have, by 
the confeffion and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the rnoft worthy of the Imperial throne. 

The malice of religious zeal, whilft it arraigns 
the lavage fiercenefs of his colleague Maximum, 
has affected to call llifpicions on the perfonal 
courage of the Emperor Diocletian 3 . It would 
not be eafy to perfuade us of the cowardice of a 
foldier of fortune, who acquired and preferved 
the efteem of the legions, as well as the favour 
of fo many warlike princes. Yet even calumny 
is fagacious enough to difcover and to attack 
the molt vulnerable part. The valour of Dio- 
cletian was never found inadequate to his duty, 
or to the occallon ; but he appears not to have 

a See Dacier on the ftxth fatire of the fecond book of Horace. Cor- 
nel. Nepos, in Vit. Eumen. c. i. 

3 Landlantius (or whoever was the author of the little treatife Be 
Mortibus Perfecutorum) accufes Diocletian of timidity in two places, 
c.7, 8. In chap. . 9. he fays of him, « erat in omni tumultu meticu- 
lofus et animi disje£tu$* ?? 
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poffeffed the daring and generous fpirit of a hern, 
who courts danger and fame, difdains artifice, 
and boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. 
His abilities were ufeful rather than fplendid 5 
a vigorous mind, improved by the experience 
and ftudy of mankind; dexterity and application 
in bulinefs ; a judicious mixture of liberality and 
ceconomy, of mildnefs and rigour ; profound 
diffimulation under the difguife of military frank- 
nefs ; fteadinefs to purfue his ends ; flexibility 
to vary his means ; and, above all, the great art 
of fubmitting his own paffions, as well as thofe 
of Others, to the intereft of his ambition, and of 
colouring his ambition, with the moft fpecious 
pretences of juftice and public utility. Like 
Auguftus, Diocletian may be confidered as the 
founder of a new empire. Like the adopted fon 
of Cmfar, he was diftinguifhed as a flatefman 
rather than as a warrior ; nor did either of thofe 
princes employ force, whenever their purpofe 
could be effected by policy. 

The vi6tory of Diocletian was remarkable for 
its lingular mildnefs. A people accuftomed to 
applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
ufual punilhments of death, exile, and confif- 
cation, were inflidted with any degree of temper 
and equity, beheld, with the moft pleating allo- 
nifhment a civil war, the flames of which were 
extinguifhed in thO field of battle. Diocletian 
received into his confidence Ariftobulus, the. 
principal minifter of the houfe of Carus, refpedted 
the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his 
adverfaries, and even continued in their refpec- 

tive 
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tive llations the greater number of the fervants chap. 
of Carinus 4 5 . It is not improbable that motives t xm * 
of prudence might affid the humanity of the art- 
ful Dalmatian ; of thefe fervants, many had pur- 
chafed his favour by fecret treachery ; in others, 
he efteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfor- 
tunate matter. The difcerning judgment of Au- 
relian, of Probus, and of Carus, had filled the 
feveral departments of the ftate and army with 
officers of approved merit, whofe removal would 
• have injured the public fervice, without promot- 
ing the filtered of the fucceffor. Such a con- 
du6l, however, difplayed to the Roman world 
the faireft profpedt of the new reign, and the 
Emperor affebted to confirm this favourable pre- 
pofleffion, by declaring, that, among all the 
virtues of his predeceffors, he was the moft am- 
bitious of imitating t l|e hiipane philofophy of 
Marcus Antoninus s . 

The firfl confiderable action of his reign Affodatioa 
feemed to evince his fincerity as well as his “aer^f 
moderation. After the example of Marcus, Maximian. 
he gave himfelf a colleague in the perfou of ^ 86 ‘ 
Maximian, on whom he bellowed at fil'd the ti- 
tle of Caefar, and afterwards that of Auguftus 6 . 

But 

4 In this encomiums Aurelius Vi<ftor feems to convey a juft* though 
indire<Sl cenfure of the cruelty of Conftantinus. It appears from the 
Faltis that Ariftobulus remained prsefecSl of the city, and that he ended 
with Diocletian, the confullhip which he had commenced with Carinus. 

5 Aurelius Vidtor ftyles Diocletian, cc Parentem potius quam Domi- 
a num.” See Hill. Auguft. p. 30. 

6 The quellion of the time when Maximian received the honours 
of Csefar and Auguftus, has divided modern critics, and given occafion 
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But the motives of his conduct, as well as the 
object of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from thofe of his admired predeceffor. 
By inverting a luxurious youth with the ho- 
nours of the purple, Marcus had difcharged a 
debt of private gratitude, at the expence, in- 
deed, of the happiuefs of the ftate. By affo- 
eiating a friend and a fellow-foldier to the 
labours of government, Diocletian, in a time 
of public danger, provided for the defence both 
of the Eaft and of the Weft. Maximian was 
born a peafant, and, like Aurelian, in the ter- 
ritory of Sirmiutn. Ignorant of letters 7 , care- 
lefs of laws, the rufticity of his appearance and 
manners ftill betrayed in the mod elevated for- 
tune the meannefs of his extraction. War was 
the only art which he profefied. In a long' 
courfe of fervice he had diftinguifhed himfelf 
on every frontier of the empire; and though 
his military talents were formed to obey 
rather than to command, though perhaps, he 
never attained the (kill. of a confummate ge- 
neral, he was capable, by his valour, con- 
ftancy, and experience, of executing the mod 

to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed M. de Tilfe- 
mont (Hiftoire des Empereurs, tom. iv. p, 500 — 505.), who ha® 
weighed the feveral reafons and difficulties with his fcrupulous accu- 
racy. 

7 In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Vet. ii, g.), Ma- 
mertinus exprefibs- a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the conduct 
of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard cf their names. From 
thence we may fairly infer, that Maximian was more deflrous of being 
confidered as a foldier than as a man of letters ; and it is in ibis man- 
ner that we can often tranflate the language of flattery into that of 
truth. 

arduous 
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arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices of chap. 
Maximian lefs ufefui to his benefactor. In- xin * 
fenfible to pity, and fearlefs of confequences, 
he was the ready inftrument of every act of 
cruelty which the policy of that artful prince 
might at once fugged and difclaim. As foon 
as a bloody facrifice 3iad been otfered to pru- 
dence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his fea- 
fonable interceffion, faved the remaining few 
whom be had never defigned to punifh, gently 
cenfured the feverity of his ftern colleague, 
and enjoyed the comparifon of a golden 
and an iron age, which was univerfally ap- 
plied to their oppofite maxims of government. 
Notwitlidanding the difference of their cha- 
racters, the two Emperors maintained, on the 
throne, that friendfhip which they had con- 
tracted in a private ftation. The haughty 
turbulent fpirit of Maximian, fo fatal after- 
wards to himfelf and to the public peace, was 
accuftomed to refpcCt the genius of Diocle- 
tain, and confeffed the afcendant of reafon 
over brutal violence s . From a motive either 
of pride or fuperftition, the two Emperors 
affumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Whilft the motion of the 
the world (fuch was the language of their 
venal orators) was maintained by the all-fee- 
ing wifdom of Jupiter, the invincible arm of 


8 Lan&antius de M. P. c. 3. Aurelius Vi&or. As among the 
Panegyrics? we find orations pronounced in praife of Maximian? and 
others which flatter his adverfaries at ins expence? we derive forae 
knowledge from die contra#. 
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Hercules purged the earth from monfters and 
tyrants 9 . 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Her- 
culius was infufficient to fultain the weight of 
the public adminiftration. The prudence of 
Diocletian difcovered, that the empire, affailed 
on every fide by the barbarians, required on 
every fide the prefence of a great army, and of 
an Emperor. With this view, he refolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with 
the inferior title of Ccefars , to confer on two 
generals of approved merit an equal lhare of the 
fovereign authority 10 . Galerius, furnamed Ar- 
mentarius, from hisfbriginal profeffion of a herdf- 
man, and Conftantius, who- from his pale com- 
plexion had acquired the denomination of Chlo- 
rus ”, were the two perlons inverted with the 
fecond honours of the Imperial purple. In 
defcribing the country, extraction, and man- 
ners of Herculius, we have already delineated 
thofe of Galerius, who was often, and not im- 
properly, ftvled the younger Maximian, though, 
in many inftances both of virtue and ability, he 
appears to have poffefled a manifeft fuperiority 
over the elder. The birth of Conftantius was 

^ See the fecond and third panegyrics, particularly iii. 3. 10. 14. 
but it would be tedious to copy the diffufe and affe&ed expreffions o£ 
iSeir falfe eloquence. With regard to the titles, confult Aurel. Vidlor, 
Ladlantius de M. P. c. 5 2. Spanheim de Ufu Numifmatum, &c. Difc 
fertat. xii. 8. 

xo Aurelius Vidlor. Victor in Epitome. Eutrop. ix, 22. Ladlant. 
deM.P. c. 8. Hieronym. in Chron. 

11 It is only among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can difcover 
his appellation of Chlqrus. Any remarkable degree of palenefs feems 
inconfiftent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric* v. 19. 

lefs 
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iefs obfcure than that of his colleagues. Eutro- c H A P. 
pius, his father, was one of the 1110ft confider- _ XIIL 
able nobles of Dardania, and his mother w r as the 
niece of the Emperor Claudius Although 
the youth of Conftantius had been fpent in arms, 
he was endowed with a mild and amiable dif- 
pofition, and the popular voice had long lince 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he 
at laft attained. To ftrengthen the bonds of po- 
litical, by thofe of domeftic union, each of the 
Emperors alfumed the character of a father to 
one of the Caefars, Diocletian to Galerius, and 
Maximian to Conftantius ; and each obliging 
them to repudiate their former wives, bellowed 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted fon IS . 

Thefe four princes diftributed among them, 
felves the wide extent of the Roman empire. 

The defence of Gaul, Spain * 4 , and Britain, was Depart- 
intruded to Conftantius : Galerius was fta- ^mony 
tioned on the banks of the Danube, as the of the four 
fafeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and pnnces ’ 
Africa were conlidered as the department of 
Maximian ; and for his peculiar portion, Dio- 
cletian referved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich 
countries of Alia. Every one was fovereign 


12 Julian, the grandfon of Conftantius, boafts that his family was 

derived from the warlike Msefians. Mifopogon, p. 348. The Darda- 
nians dwelt on the edge of Msefia. % 

13 Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if we fpeak" 
with ftri&nefs, Theodora, the wife of Conftantius, was daughter only 
to the wife of Maximian* Spanheim Diftertat. xi. 

This divifion agrees with that of the four prsefedlures ; yet there 
is fome reafon to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. 
See Tillemont, tom. iv. p.517. 

i 4 
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CHAP.withmKs own jurifcliaion ; but their united 
au thonty extended over the whole monarchy, 
and each of them was prepared to affift Ids 
colleagues with his counfeis or prefence. The 
Caifars, in their exalted rank, revered the 
majefty or the Emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gra- 
titude and obedience, the common parent of 
their fortunes. The fufpicious jealoufy of power 
found not any place among- them ; and the fin- 
guiai happmefs of their union has been com- 
paieti to a chorus of mafic, whole harmony was 
regulated and maintained by the fkitful hand of 
the fird artift < 

Hus important meafure was not carried into 
execution till about fix years after the afiocia- 
tion of Maximum, and that interval of time 
had not been deftitute of memorable inci- 
dents. But we have preferred, for the fake 
of perfpicuity, Ml to defcribe the more per- 
iecl form of Diocletian’s government, and* 
afterwards to relate the actions of his reion 
following rather the natural order of the 
events than the dates of a very doubtful 
chronology. 

stlteofthe The ex P loit of ' Maximian, though it is 
peafants of . mentioned in a few words by our imperfedt 

Paul. writers, deferves from its Angularity, to be re- 
corded m a hiftory of human manners. He 
uppieffed the peafants of Gaul, w ho under the 

P ' 3 - S ' Spmn ’* n ° tSS t0 theFrencl1 

appel- 
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appellation of Bagaudae 10 , had rifen in a general c II A P. 
infurredtion ; very fimilar to thofe, which in the X!IL 
fourteenth century fucceffively afflicted both ^ Y ' 
France and England * 7 . It fliould feem, that 
very many of thofe inftitutions, referred by an 
eafy fblution to the feudal fyftem, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Caefar fub- 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men ; the clergy, the 
nobility, and the common people. The firft 
governed by fuperftition, the fecond by arms, but 
the third and laft was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very 
natural for the plebeians, oppreiTed by debt, or 
a-pprehenfive of injuries, to implore the protec- 
tion of feme powerful chief, who acquired over 
their perfons and property the lame abfolute 
right as, among the Greeks and Romans, a 
mailer exercifed over his Haves ' 8 . The greatell 
part of the nation was gradually reduced into a 
ftate of fervi tude ; compelled to perpetual labour 
on the eftates of the Gallic nobles, and confined 
to the foil, either by the real weight of fetters, 
or by the no lefs cruel and forcible reftraints of 
the laws. During the long feries of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gal- 

16 The general name of Bag and ce (in the fi gnification of Rebels) , 
continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from a 
Celtic word Bagad , a tumultuous afiembly. Scaliger ad Eufeb. Du 
Cange G lobar. 

17 Chronique de FrohTart, vol. i. c. iSz, ii. 73. 79. The naivete of 
his ftory is loft in our beit modern writers. 

1 Csefar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, could 
srm for his defence a body of ten thoufand Haves. 

Menus 
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chap, lienus to that of Diocletian, the condition of thefe 
« ■ ^ e! 'vile peafants was peculiarly miferable ; and 

they experienced at once the complicated ty- 
ranny of their matters, of the barbarians, of the 
foldiers, and of the officers of the revenue 19 . 
feeler ’P leir P a tience was at laft. provoked into de- 
fpair. On every fide they rofe in multitudes, 
armed with rutlic weapons, and with irrefiftible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot tbldier, 
the thepherd mounted on horefeback, the de- 
ferted villages and open towns were abandoned 
to the flames, and the ravages of the peafants 
equalled thofe of the fierceft barbarians “ They 
afferted the natural rights of men, but they 
aflerted thofe rights with the moll favage 
ci uelty. The Grallic nobles, jullly dreading 
their revenge, either took refuge in the forth 
lied cities or fled from the wild fcene of anarchy. 
The peafants reigned without controul; and 
two of their moll daring leaders had the folly 
and ralhnefs to alfume the Imperial ornaments ll . 
Their power fo on expired at the approach of 
the legions. The llrength of union and difci- 
pline obtained an eafy vhftory over a licentious 
Sltf anddivided multitude ». A fevere retaliation 
was inflicted on the peafants who were found 
in arms: the affrighted remnant returned to 
their refpective habitations, and their unfuc- 


an i mife T. ar ® ack nowIedged by Eumeniu. 
(ranegyr, vi. 8c), Gallus aiferatus mjuriis. 

" Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelius Victor. 

JShanus and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. 

GoltziusmThef.R.A. p. n 7 .i2i. y 

”• Levibus prceliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. 20. 
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cefsful effort for freedom fervecl only to con- chap. 
firm their flavery. So ftrong and uniform is xin * 
the current of popular paffions, that we might 
almoft venture, from very fcanty materials, to 
relate the particulars of this war ; but we are 
not difpofed to believe that the principal leaders, 
j^Elianus and Amandus, were Chriftians * 3 , or 
to infinuate, that the rebellion, as it happened 
in the time of Luther, was occafioned by the 
abufe of thofe benevolent principles of Chrift- 
ianity, which inculcate the natural freedom of 
mankind. 

Maximian had no fooner recovered Gaul from A.D. 4S7. 
the hands of the peafants, than he loft Britain carTufius 
by the ufurpation of Caraufius. Ever fince the in Britain, 
rath but fuccefsful enterprife of the Franks 
under the reign of Probus, their daring coun- 
tryman had conftructed fquadrons of light bri- 
gantines, in which they inceffantly ravaged the 
provinces adjacent to the ocean 24 . To repel 
thefe defultory incurfions, it was found necef- 
fary to create a naval power ; and the judicious 
meafure was profecuted with prudence and 
vigour. Gefforiacum, or Boulogne, in the 
ftraights of the Britifli channel, was chofen by 
the Emperor for the ftation of the Roman fleet ; 
and the command of it was intrufted to Carau- 

a3 The fad refts indeed on very flight authority? a life of St* Babo- 
linus? which is probably of the feventh century. See Duchefne Scrip- 
tores Rer. Francicar. tom. L p. 662. 

^ Aurelius Vidor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. ai.) give* 
them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the enfuing cen- 
tury, and feems to ufe the language of his own times. 
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flus, a Menapian of the meaneft origin % but who 
had long fignalized his (kill as a pilot, and his 
valour as a foldier. The integrity of the new 
admiral correfponded not with his abilities. 
When the German pilots failed from their own 
harbours, he connived at their paflage, but he 
diligently intercepted their return, and appro- 
priated to his own ufe an ample (hare of the 
(poil which they had acquired. The wealth of 
Caraufius was, on this occalion, very juftly confi- 
dered as an evidence of his guilt ; and Maximian 
had already given orders for his death. But the 
crafty Menapian forefaw and prevented the fe- 
verity of the Emperor. By his liberality he had 
attached to his fortunes the fleet whieh he com- 
manded, and fee u red the barbarians in his in- 
tereft. From the port of Boulogne he (ailed 
over to Britain, perfuaded the legion, and the 
auxiliaries which guarded thatifland, to embrace 
his party, and boldly afluming, with the Imperial 
purple, the title of Augulius, defied the juftice 
and the arms of his injured fovereign A 

When Britain was thus dilmembered from the 
empire, its importance was fenlibly felt, and its 
loft lipcerely lamented. The Romans celebrated, 

25 The three expreffions of Eutropius, Aurelius 'Vi&or, and 
Eumemus, « viJiffi ne natus,” <£ Batavise alumnus , ; >7 and £C Menapia 
civ is/' give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Caraufius. 
Dr. $tukeiy f however (Hilt of Caraufius, p. 62.), chufes to make 
hi a native of St David's, and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of CirenceRer, 
p. 44* ■ 

*' Eanegyr. v.ia. Britain at this time was fecure, and flightly 
guarded. 

and 
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and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble chap. 
ifland, provided on every fide with convenient X ^ L , 
harbours ; the temperature of the climate, and 
the fertility of the foil, |like # adapted for the 
production of com or of vines ; the valuable 
minerals with which it abounded'; its rich paf- 
tures covered with innumerable flocks, and its 
w r oods free from wild beafts or venomous fer- 
pents. Above all, they regretted tlrnj large 
amount of the revenue of Britain* wbtlfl they 
confeffed, that fuch a province well delerved to 
become the feat of an independent monarchy 27 . 

During the fpace of feven years, it was pofieffed Power of 
by Caraufius ; and fortune continued propitious Caiaufsu ’' 
to a rebellion fupported with courage and abi- 
lity. The Britilh Emperor defended the fron- 
tiers of his dominions againft the Caledonians of 
the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of Tkilfiil artifts, and difplayed, on a 
variety of coins that are Hill extant, his tafte 
and opulence. Born on the confines of the 
Franks, he courted the friendfliip of that for- 
midable people, by the flattering imitation of 
their drefs and manners. The braved of their 
youth he enlifted among his land or fea forces ; 
and, in return for their ufeful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous know- 

27 Panegyr. Vet v. 11. vii. 9. The orator Euraenius wllhed to 
exalt the glory of the hero (Conftantius), with the importance of the 
conqueft. Notwithftanding our laudable partiality for our native 
country, it is difficult to conceive.! that in the beginning of the fourth 
century, England deferved all thefe commendations. A century and 
a half before, it hardly paid its own eftablifbment. See Appian in 
Proaem. 
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chap, ledge of military and naval arts. Caraufius ftiH 
, X111, preferved the pofleffion of Boulogne and the ad- 
jacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in 
the channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coafts of 
the ocean, and diffufed beyond the columns of 
Hercules the terror of his name. Under his 
command, Britain, deftined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the fea, already affumed 
its natural and refpeetable ftation of a maritime 
power zS . 

AJ3. *89. .By feizing the fleet of Boulogne, Caraufius 
Actnow- had deprived his mailer of the means of purfuit 
tkfotheJ an< l revenge. And when, after a vail expence 
mperors. of time and labour, a new armament was 
launched into the water 29 , the Imperial troops, 
unaccullomed to that element, were eafily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran failors of the ufurper. 
This difappointed effort was foon productive of 
a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who jultly dreaded the enterpifing fpirit of 
Caraufius, refigned to him the fovereignty of 
Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious 
fervant to a participation of the Imperial ho- 

28 As a great number of medals of Caraufius are fiill preferved, he 
is become a very favourite objed of antiquarian curiofity, and every 
circumilance of his life and adions has been inveftigated with faga- 
dous accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a large volume 
to the Britiih Emperor. I have ufed his materials, and rejected moil 
of his fanciful conjedures. 

39 When Mamertinus pronounced his firfl panegyric, the naval pre- 
parations of Maximian were completed ; and the orator prefaged an 
afTured vidory. His filence in the fecond panegyric, might alone 
inform -us, that the expedition had not fucceeded. 
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nours 3 '. But the adoption of the two Casfars chap. 
reftored new vigour to the Roman arms ; and xi n ‘ , 
while the Rhine was guarded by the prefence of 
Maximian, his' brave affociate Conftantius af- 
fumed the condudt of the Britilh war. His firft 
enterprife was againft the important place of 
Boulogne. A ftupendous mole, raifed acrofs 
the entrance of the harbour ; intercepted all 
hopes of relief. The town furrendered after an A. D. 393. 
obftinate defence ; and a confiderable pai't of 
the naval ftrength of Caraufius fell into the 
hands of the befiegers. During the three 
years which Conftantius employed in prepar- 
ing a fleet adequate to the conqueft of Britain, 
he fecured the coaft of Gaul, invaded the 
country of the Franks, and deprived the ufurper 
of the aflillance of thofe powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finifhed, Con- A. T >. 294. 
ftantius received the intelligence of the tyrant’s Hl8 death * 
death, and it was confidered as a fure prefage of 
the approaching victory. The fervants of Ca- 
raufius imitated the example of treafon, which 
he had given. He was murdered by his firft 
minifter Alle6tus, and the aflaffin fucceeded to 
his power and to his danger. But he poffeffed 
not equal abilities, either to exercife the one, 
or to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious 
terror, the oppofite fliores of the continent, al- 
ready filled with arms, with troops, and with 

20 Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg.) inform 
us of this temporaiy reconciliation ; though I will not prefume (as 
Br. Stukely has done, Medallic Hiflory of Caraufius, p. 86, &c.) to 
snfert the identical articles of the treaty. 
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chap, veffels ; for Conftantius had very prudently di- 
. X * IL . vided his forces, that he might likewife divide 
A.D. 396. the attention and refinance of the enemy. The 
rfBriSn a ^ ac ^ was length made by the principal fqua- 
b y con- drop, which, under the command of the p rsefeet 
ftantius. Afclepiodatus, an officer of diftinguffhed merit, 
had been affembled in the mouth of the Seine. 
So imperfect in thofe times was the art of navi- 
gation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to fet 
fail with a fide-wind, and on a ftormy day. 
The weather proved favourable to their enter- 
prife. Under the cover of a thick fog, they ef- 
caped the fleet of AlleSlus which had been 
Rationed off the Ifle of Wight to receive them, 
landed in fafety on fome part of the weftern 
\ coaft, and convinced the Britons, that a fu- 
periority of naval ftrength will not always pro- 
tect their country from a foreign invafion. Af- 
clepiodatus had no fooner difembarked the 
Imperial troops, than he fet Are to his fliips ; 
and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his 
heroic condufit was univerfally admired. The 
ufurper had polled liimfelf near London, to 
expefifc the formidable attack of Conftantius, 
who commanded in perfon the fleet of Bou- 
logne ; but the defcent of a new enemy re- 
quired his immediate prefence in the Weft, 
lie performed this long march in fo precipitate 
a manner, that he encountered the whole force 
of the prsefedl with a final! body of haraffed and 
difheartened troops. The engagement was foon 
terminated by the total defeat and death of 
1 1 Alle 6 tus j 
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Allectus ; a Angle battle, as it has often hap- CHAP; 
pened, decided the fate of this great illand ; and . Xin - i 
when Conftantius landed on the fhores of Kent, 
he found them covered with obedient fubje&s. 

Their acclamations were loud and unanimous ; 
and the virtues of the conqueror may induce 
us to believe, that they fincerely rejoiced in 
a revolution, which, after a feparation of ten 
years, reftored Britain to the body of the Roman 
empire 3I . 

Britain had none but domeftic enemies to Defence of 
dread ; and as long as the governors preferved * on ' 
their fidelity, and the troops their difcipline, 
the incurfions of the naked favages of Scotland 
or Ireland could never materially affect the 
fafety of the province. The peace of the con- 
tinent, and the defence of the principal rivers 
which bounded the empire, were objects of far 
greater difficulty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which infpired the councils of his 
alfociates, provided for the public tranquillity, 
by encouraging a fpirit of diffenfion among the 
barbarians, and by ftrengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the Roman limit. In the Eaft he fixed Fortifica- 
a line of camps from Egypt to the Perfian do- Uons ’ 
minions, and for every camp he inftituted an 
adequate number of ftationary troops, command- 
ed by^their refpective officers, and fupplied with 
every kind of arms, from the new arfenals which 
he had formed at Antioch, Emefa, and Damaf- 

31 With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints 
from Aurelius Viftor and Eutropius. 
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cus 3I . Nor was the precaution of the Emperor 
lefs watchful againft the well-known valour of 
the barbarians of Europe. From the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and citadels, were diligently re- 
eftablilhed, and in the molt expofed places, new 
ones were Ikilfully conftrueted ; the ftridteft 
vigilance was introduced among the garrifons of 
the frontier, and every expedient was pradfcifed 
that could render the long chain of fortifica- 
tions firm and impenetrable 3 \ A barrier fo 
refpectable was feldom violated, and the bar- 
barians often turned againft each other their 
difappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, 
the Gepidas, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, 
wafted each other’s ftrength by deftrudtive hof- 
tilities, and whofoever vanquilhed, they van- 
quilhed the enemies of Rome. The fubjeets 
of Diocletian enjoyed the bloody fpedldcle, 
and congratulated each other, that the mif- 
chiefs of civil war were now experienced only 
by the barbarians 34 . 

Notwithftanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
was impoffible to maintain an equal and undif- 
turbed tranquillity during a reign of twenty 

32 John Malela, in Chron. Antiochen, tom. i. p. 408, 409. 

Zofim. Li. p. 3. That partial hiftorian feems to celebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a defign of expofmg the negligence of 
Conftantine ; we may, however, liften to an orator, « Nam quid ego 
“ alarum et cohortium caftra percenfeam, toto Rheni et Iftri et Eu- 
phratis limite refHtutaJ’ Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 

34 Ruimt omnes in fanguinem fuum populi, quibus non contiget efle 
'Romanis, obftinatseque feritatis pcenas nunc fponte perfolvunt. Pa- 
Aegyr f Vet.iii. 16. Mamertinus ffluftrates the by the example 
of almoft all the nations of the world. 
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years, and along a frontier of many hundred CHAP, 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians fufpended x * n ' , 
their domeftic animofities, and the relaxed vigi- 
lance of the garrifons fornetimes gave a paffage 
to their ftrength or dexterity. Whenever the 
provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted 
himi'elf with that calm dignity which he always 
affected or poifeffed ; referved his prefence for 
fuch occafions as were worthy of his interpo- 
fition, never expofed his perfon dr reputation 
to any unneceflfary danger, enfured his fuc- 
cefs by every means that prudence could fug- 
ged;, and difplayecL.with oftentation, the con- 
lequences of his victory. In wars of a more 
difficult nature, and more doubtful event, he 
employed the rough valour of Maximian ; and 
that faithful foldier was content to afcribe 
his own victories to the wife counlels and auf- 
picious influence of his benefactor. But after Valour of 
the adoption of the two Caefars, the Empe- tlie Ca ' fars - 
rors themfelves retiring to a lefs laborious fcene 
of adtion, devolved on their adopted fons the 
defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. 

The vigilant Gaierius was never reduced to 
the neceffity of vanquifliing an army of bar- 
barians on the Roman territory 3 \ The brave 
and aCtive Conftantius delivered Gaul from a 
very furious inroad of the Alemanni ; and his 
victories of Langres and Vindonilfa appear to 
have been aCtions of confiderable danger and 

35 He complained, though not with the ftri&eft truth; « Jam 
fluxilTe annos quindecim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii rele- 
gatus cum gentibus barbaris lu&aret.” Ladfont. de M.P. c. 18. 
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merit. As he traverfed the open country with 
a feeble guard, he was encompaffed on a fud- 
den by the fuperior multitude of the enemy.- 
He retreated with difficulty towards Langres p 
but, in the general confternation, the citizens- 
refufed to open their gates, and the wounded- 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of 
a rope. But, on the news of his diftrefs, the 
Roman troops haftened from all fides to his- 
relief, and before the evening he had fatis- 
fied his honour and revenge by the daughter 
of fix thoufand Alemanni 3S . Prom the monu- 
ments of thofe times, the obfcure traces of 
feveral other victories over the barbarians of 
Sarmatia and Germany might poffibly be col- 
lected ; but the tedious fearch would not 
be rewarded either with amufement or with 
inftruCtion. 

The conduCt which the Emperor Probus had 
adopted in the difpofal of the vanquiflied, was 
imitated by Diocletian and his affociates. The 
captive barbarians, exchanging death for llavery, 
were diftributed among the provincials, and 
affigned to thofe diftricts (in Gaul, the ter- 
ritories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves,- 
Langres, and Troyes, are particularly fpecifi- 
ed 37 ) which had been depopulated by the cala- 
mities of war. They were ufefully employed as 
fliepherds and hufbandmen, but were denied the 

36 In the Greek text of Eufebius, we read fix thoufand, a number 
which I have preferred to fixty thoufand of Jerome, Orofius> Eutro- 
plus, and his Greek tranflator Paenius. 

31 Panegyr. Yet. vii. 31. 
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exercife of arms, except,, when it was found c h a p. 
expedient to enrol them in the military fervice. xm ‘ , 
Nor did the Emperors refufe the property of 
lands, with a lefs fervile tenure, to luch of the 
barbarians as folicited the protection of Home. 

They granted a fettlement to feveral colonies 
of the Carpi, the Baftarnse, and the Sarma- 
tians; and, by a dangerous indulgence, per- 
mitted them in fome meafure to retain their 
national manners and independence 3S . Among 
the provincials, it was a fubjeel of flattering 
exultation, that the barbarian, fo lately an ob- 
ject of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove 
their cattle to the neighbouring fair, and con- 
tributed by his labour to the public plenty. 

They congratulated their mailers on the power- 
ful acceffion of fubjects and foldiers ; but they 
forgot to obferve, that multitudes of iecret 
enemies, infolent from favour, or defperate 
from oppreffion, were introduced into the heart 
of the empire A 

While the Caefars exercifed their valour on Wars of 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube, the pre- asd 
fence of the Emperors was required on the 
fouthern confines of the Roman world. From 


38 There was a fettlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood 
of Treves, which feems to have been deferted by thofe lazy Barba- 
rians ; Aufonius fpealcs of them in his Mofellc ; 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorofa per avia folum, 

Et nulla humani fpe&ans veftigia cultus 

Arvaque Sauromat&m nuper metata colonis. 

There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Masfia. 

39 See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. vii. 9, 
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chap, the Nile to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. 
A confederacy of five Moorifix nations iffued 
from their defarts to invade the peaceful pro- 
vinces 40 . Julian had aflumed the purple at 
Carthage 41 . Achilleus at Alexandria, and 
even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather conti- 
nued, their incurfions into the Upper Egypt. 
Scarcely any circumllances have been pre- 
ferved of the exploits of Maximian in the 
weftern parts of Africa ; but it appears by the 
event, that the progrefs of his arms was rapid 
and decifive, that he vanquiflied the fierceft 
barbarians of Mauritania, and that he removed 
them from the mountains, whofe inacceffible 
ftrength had infpired their inhabitants with a 
lawlefs confidence, and habituated them to a 
A.D. 296. life of rapine and violence 42 . Diocletian, on 
Sodettf his fide > opened the campaign in Egypt by 
in Egypt, the fiege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile into 
every quarter of that immenfe city 43 , and ren- 
dering his camp impregnable to the fallies of 
the befieged multitude, he puflied his reiterated 
attacks with caution and vigour. After a fiege 
of eight months, Alexandria, waited by the fword 

40 Scaliger (Animadverf. ad Eufeb. p. 243.) decides in his iifual man- 
ner, that the Quiiique gentiani, or five African nations, were the five 
great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffenfive province of Cyrene. 

41 After his defeat, Julian ftabbed hlmfelf with a dagger, and im- 
mediately leaped into the flames. Vidor in Epitome. 

v ‘ Tu ferociilimos Mauritanise populos inacceflis montium jugis 
€t naturali munitione fidentes, expugnafti, recipifti, tranftulifti. Pane- 
gyr. Vet.vi. 8. 

43 See the description of Alexandria, in Hirtius de Bel. Alexan- 
drin. c. 5. 

and 
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and by fire, implored the clemency of the con- 
queror ; but it experienced the full extent of his 
feverity. Many thoulands of the citizens perifli- 
ed in a promilcuous flaughter, and there were 
few obnoxious perfons in Egypt who efcaped a 
fentence either of death, or at leaf! of exile 44 . 
The fate of Eufiris and of Coptos was ftill more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria; thofe proud 
cities, the former diftinguiflied by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the paffage of the Indian 
trade, were utterly deftroyed by the arms and 
by the fevere order of Diocletian 4S . The cha- 
racter of the Egyptian nation, infenfible to kind- 
nefs, but extremely fulceptible of fear, could 
alone juftify this exceflive rigour. The feditions 
of Alexandria had often affected the tranquillity 
and fubfitlence of Rome itfelf. Since the ufurp- 
ation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, 
inceffantly relapfing into rebellion, had embraced 
the alliance of the lavages of .Ethiopia. The 
number of the Blemmyes, fcattered between 
the illand of Meroe and the R,ed Sea, was very 
inconfiderable, their difpofition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffenlive Yet in 
the public diforders thefe barbarians, whom anti- 


44 Eutrop. ix. Orofius, vii. *25. John Malela in Citron . 

Antioch, p. 409? 410. Yet Eumemus allures us, that Egypt was pa-* 
cified by the clemency of Diocletian. 

45 Eufebius (in Chron.) places their dellru< 5 Hon feveral years fooner, 
and at a time when Egypt itfelf was in a flate of rebellion againft the 
Romans. 

46 Strabo, LxviL p. 1. 17s. Pomponius Mela, hi. c. 4. His 
words are curious, u Intra, li credere libet, vjx homines magifque fe- 
u miferi $ iEgipanes, et &kmmyesy et Satyri.” 
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P. quity, Clocked with the deformity of their figure, 
had almoft excluded from the human fpecies, 
■prefumed to rank themfelves among the enemies 
.of Rome 4 \ Such had been the unworthy allies 
of the Egyptians; and while the attention of 
the fiate was engaged in more ferious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harafs the repofe 
of the province. With a view of oppofing to 
the Blemmyes a fuitable adverfary, Diocletian 
perfuaded the Nobatee, or people of Nubia, to 
remove from their ancient habitations in the 
deferts of Lybia, and refigned to them an ex- 
tenfive but unprofitable territory above Syene 
and the cataracts of the Nile, with the ftipulation, 
that they fhould ever refpedt and guard the 
frontier of the empire. The treaty long fub- 
fifted ; and till the eftablifhment of Chriftianity 
introduced ftricler notions of religious worfliip, 
it was annually ratified by a folemn facrifice in 
the ifle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
as well as the barbarians, adored the fame vifible 
qr invifible powers of the univerfe 45 . 

At the fame time that Diocletian chaflifed the 
spall crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for their 
future fafety and happinefs by many wife regula- 
tions which were confirmed and enforced under 
the fucceeding reigns 49 . One very remarkable 
edidfc, which he publifhed, inftead of being con- 

47 Aiifus fefe inferere fortunse et proyocare anna Romana. 

4S See Procopius de Bell. Perfic. 1 . i. c.19. 

49 He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexan- 
dria) at two millions of medimni ; about four hundred thoufand 
quarters. Chron. Pafchal. p« 376. Procop. Hift. Arcan. c. 36. 
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demned as the effect of jealous tyranny, deferves chap. 
to be applauded as an aft of prudence and hu- X1IL 
manity. He caufed a diligent enquiry to be made He fup- 
“ for all the ancient books which treated of the P reffes 
“ admirable art of making gold and filver, and akhymy. 
<s without pity committed them to the flames ; 

“ apprehenfive, as we are allured, left the opu- 
<c lence of the Egyptians fliould infpire them with 
“ confidence to rebel againft the empire But 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of 
that valuable art, far from extinguilhing the me- 
mory, he would have converted the operation of 
it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely, that his good fenfe difcovered 
to him the folly of fuch magnificent pretenfions, 
and that he was defirous of preferving the reafon 
and fortunes of his fubjefts from the mifchievous 
purfuit. It may be remarked, that thefe ancient Novelty 
books, fo liberally afcribed to Pythagoras, to “^.P™* 
Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds that art. 
of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inat- 
tentive either to the ufe or to the abufe of chy- 
miftry. In that immenfe regifter, where Pliny 
has depofited the difcoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, there is not the leaft mention 
of the tranlmutation of metals ; and the perfecu- 
tion of Diocletian is the firft authentic event in 
the hiftory of alehymy. The conqueft of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffufed that vain fcience over the 
globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
heart, it was ftudied in China as in Europe, with 

f John Antioch, in Excerp. Valefian? p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 
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chap, equal eagernefs, and with equal fuccefs. The 
. darknefs of the middle ages enfured a favourable 

reception to every tale of wonder, and the re- 
vival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and 
fuggefted more fpecious arts of deception. Phi- 
lolophy, with the aid of experience, has at length 
baniflied the ftudy of alchymy ; and the prefent 
age, however defirous of riches, is content to 
feek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and induflry sr . 

The Per- The reduction of Egypt was immedi ately fol- 
lian war. j owe( j } } y £} le p er fi an war. It was referved for 
the reign of Diocletian to vanquifh that powerful 
nation, and to extort a confeffion from the fuc- 
ceffors of Artaxerxes, of the fuperior majefty of 
the Roman empire. 

Tiridates We have oblerved under the reign of Valerian, 
tteArme- ^ rmen i a was fiPodued by the perfidy and the 

arms of the Perfians, and that, after the affaffin- 
ation of Chofroes, his fon Tiridates, the infant 
heir of the monarchy, was faved by the fidelity 
of his friends, and educated under the protection 
of the Emperors. Tiridates derived from his 
exile fuch advantages as he could never have 
obtained on the throne of Armenia ; the early 
knowledge of adverfity, of mankind, and of the 
Roman difcipline. He fignalized his youth by 
deeds of valour, and difplayed a matchlefs dex- 
terity, as well as ftrength, in every martial 
exercife, and even in the lefs honourable contefts 

s * See a ihort hiftory and confutation of alchymy? in the works of 
that philofophical compiler? La Mothe ie Yayer? tom* i. p. 337 — 353. 

of 
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of the Olympian games SI . Thofe qualities were CHAP, 
more nobly exerted in the defence of his bene- , XIII ‘ , 
fadtor Licinius That officer, in the fedition A.D.282. 
which occalioned the death of Probus, was ex- 
poled to the moll imminent danger, and the en- 
raged foldiers were forcing their way into his 
tent, when they were checked by the lingle arm 
of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Ti- 
x’idates contributed foon afterwards to his rellor- 
ation. Licinius was in every Itation the friend 
and companion of Galerius, and the merit of 
Galerius, long before he was raifed to the dig- 
nity of Ceefar, had been known and efteemed 
by Diocletian. In the third year of that. Em- 
peror’s reign, Tiridates was inverted with the 
kingdom of Armenia. The juftice of the 
meafure was not lets evident than its expedi- 
ency. It was time to refcue from the ufur- 
pation of the Perfian monarch, an important 
territory, which, lince the reign of Nero, had 
been always granted under the protection of 
the empire to a younger branch of the houfe 
of Arfaces s+ . 

51 See the education and Itrength of Tiridates in the Armenian 
hiftory of Mofes of Chorene, 1 . ii. c. 76. He could feize two wild bulls 
by the horns? and break them off with his hands. 

33 If we give credit to the younger Victor, who fuppofes that in the 
year 323, Licinius was only fixty years of age, he could icarcely be the 
fame perfon as the patron of Tiridates ; but we know from much bet* 
ter authority (Eufeb. Hifi Ecclefialt. L x. c. 8.), that Licinius was at 
that time in the laft period of old age ; fixteen years before, he is re* 
prefented with grey hairs, and as the contemporary of Galerius* See 
jLa< 5 tant. c. 32. Licinius was probably born about the year 250. 

54 Seethe fixty-fecond and fixty-third books of Dion Caflius. 

When 
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chap. When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of 
XJfIL Armenia, he was received with an unfeigned 
A. D. a86. tranlport of joy and loyalty. During twenty- 
Hisreftora- fix years, the country had experienced the 
throne of rea ^ and imaginary hardlliips of a foreign yoke. 
Armenia. The Perfian monarchs adorned their new 
conqueft with magnificent buildings ; but thofe 
monuments had been eredted at the expence 
of the people, and were abhorred as badges of 
{State of the llavery. The apprehenfion of a revolt had in- 
eountry. fpired the molt rigorous precautions: oppref- 
fion had been aggravated by infult, and the 
confcioufnefs of the public hatred had been 
productive of every meafure that could render 
it ft ill more implacable. We have already re- 
marked the intolerant fpirit of the Magian reli- 
gion. The ftatues of the deified kings of 
Armenia, and the facred images of the fun and 
moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the 
conqueror ; and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd 
was kindled and preferved upon an altar eredled 
Revolt of on ^ le fummit of mount Bagavan ss . It was 
the people natural, that a people exafperated by fo many 
and nobles. j n j ur j eS} fhould arm with zeal in the caufe of 
their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary fovereign. The torrent bore down 
every obftacle, and the Perfian garrifons re- 
treated before its fury. The nobles of Ar- 

55 Mofes of Chorene. Hilt Armen. 1. ii. c. 74. The ftatues had 
been erected by Valarfaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 year* 
before Chrift, and was the firft king of the family of Arfaces (fee Mofes 
Hift. Armen. 1 . ii. 3.). The deification of the Arfacides is men-* 
tinned by Juftin (xli. 5.) and by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6.). 
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menia flew to the ftandard of Tiridates, all CHAP- 
alleging their paft merit, offering their future . XmL , 
fervice, and foliciting from the new king thofe 
honours and rewards from which they had been 
excluded with difdain under the foreign govern- 
ment 5 ®. The command of the army was be- 
llowed on Artavafdes, whofe father had faved 
the infancy of Tiridates, and whofe family had 
been maflacred for that generous adtion. The 
brother of Artavafdes obtained the government 
of a province. One of the firift military dig- 
nities was conferred on the fatrap Otas, a man 
of lingular temperance and fortitude, who pre- 
fented to the king, his lifter 57 and a coniider- 
able treafure, both of which, in a fequeftered 
fortrefs, Otas had preferved from violation. 

Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally. Story of 
whofe fortunes are too remarkable to pafs un- Mam s<>* 
noticed. His name was Mamgo, his origin was 
Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged 
his authority, had encamped a very few years 
before on the Ikirts of the Chinefe empire 5S , 
which at that time extended as far as the neigh- 

56 The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Mofes 
mentions many families which were diftinguifhed under the reign 
of Valarfaces ( 1 . ii. 7.), and which ftill fubfifted in his own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. See the preface of hi* 

Editors. 

57 She was named Chofroiduchta, and had not the ofpatulum like 
other women. (Ilift. Armen. 1 . ii* c. 79.). I do not underftand the 
exprefiion. 

b8 In the Armenian Hiflory ( 1 . ii. 78.), as well as in the Geography 
(p. 367.), China is called Zenia, or Zenaftan. It is characterized by the 
production of filk, by the opulence of the natives, and by their love of 
peace* above all the other nations of the earth. 

bourhood 
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CHAP, bourhood of Sogdiana S9 . Having incurred the 

, XI * L , difpleafure of his mailer, Mamgo, with his fol- 
lowers, retired to the banks of the Gxus, and 
implored the protection of Sapor. The Emperor 
of China claimed the fugitive, and alleged the 
rights of fovereignty. The Perfian monarch 
pleaded the laws of hofpitality, and with fome 
difficulty avoided a war, by the promife that he 
would baniili Mamgo to the uttermoft parts of 
the Weft ; a puniihment, as he defcribed it, not 
lefs dreadful than death itfelf. Armenia was 
chofen for the place of exile, and a large did riel 
was affigned to the Scythian horde, on which 
they might feed their flocks and herds, and re- 
move their encampment from one place to 
another, according to the different feafons of 
the year. They were employed to repel the 
invafion of Tiridates ; but their leader, after 
weighing the obligations and injuries which 
he had received from the Perfian monarch, 
refolved to abandon his party. The Armenian 
prince, who was well acquainted with the merit 
as well as power of Mamgo, treated him with 
diltinguifhed refpect ; and, by admitting him 
into his confidence, acquired a brave and faith- 

59 Vou-ti, thefirft Emperor of the feventh dynafty, who then reign- 
ed in China, had political tranfadlions with Fergana, a province of 
Sogdiana, and is laid to have received a Roman embaify (Hiftoire 
des linns, tom. i. p. 38.). In thofe ages the Chinefe kept a garrifon 
at Kalhgar, and one of their generals, about the time of Trajan* 
marched as far as the Cafpian Sea. With regard to the intercourfe 
between China and the weftern countries, a curious memoir of.Mrde- 
Guignes may be confulted, in the Academie des Infcriptions, tom*,. 
xxxil p. 355. 
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fill fervant, who contributed very effectually to CHAP, 
his redoration , xnL . 

For a while, fortune appeared to favour the The Per- 

enterprifing valour of Tiridates. He not only Cans reco- 

* yqv Ax me» 

expelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
profecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 
or at lead his incurfions, into the heart of Affvria. 

The hidorian, who has preferved the name of 
Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates with a de- 
gree of national enthufiafm, his perfonal prowefs ; 
and, in the true fpirit of eadern romance, de- 
fcribes the giants and the elephants that fell be- 
neath his invincible arm. It is from other inform- 
ation that we difcover the diffracted date of the 
Perfian monarchy, to which the King of Armenia 
was indebted for fome part of his advantages. 

The throne was difputed by the ambition of con- 
tending brothers ; and Hormuz, after exerting 
without fuccefs the drength of his own party, 
had recourfe to the dangerous aflidance of the 
barbarians who inhabited the banks of the Caf- 
pian Sea 6I . The civil war was, however, foon 
terminated, either by a victory, or by a recon- 
ciliation ; and Narfes, who was univerfally ac- 
knowledged as King of Perfia, directed his whole 

60 See HifL Armen. Lii. e. Si. 

61 Ipfos Perfas ipfumque Regem afcitis Saccis, et Ruffis, et Gellis, 
petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. Vet. iii. i. The Saccse were a nation 
of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the fources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabitants of Ghilan 
along the Cafpian Sea, and who fo long, under the name of Dilemstes, 
hifefted the Perfiai* monarchy. See d’Herbelot, Bibliotheqne Ori- 
entate. 
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force againft the foreign enemy. The con t eft 
then became too unequal ; nor was the valour of 
the hero able to withftand the power of the mo- 
narch. Tiridates, a fecond time expelled from 
the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge 
in the court of the Emperors. Narfes foon re- 
eftablilhed his authority over the revolted pro- 
vince; and loudly complaining of the protection 
afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, 
alpired to the conqueft of the Eaft 6 \ 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the 
Emperors to forfake the caufe of the Armenian 
King, and it was refolved to exert the force of 
the empire in the Perfian war. Diocletian, with 
the calm dignity which he conftantly affumed, 
fixed his own ftation in the city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared and directed the military 
operations' 53 . The eonduCt of the legions was 
intrufted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpofe,was removed from the 
banks of the Danube to thofe of the Euphrates. 
The armies foon encountered each other in the 
plains of Mefopotamia, and two battles were 
fought with various and doubtful fuccefs : but 
the third engagement was of a more decifive 

Mofes of Chorene takes no notice of this fecond revolution* 
which I have been obliged to collect from a paffage of Ammianus 
Marcellinus ( 1 . xxiii. c. 5.). Ladlantius fpeaks of the ambition of 
Narfes, « Concitatus domefticis exemplis avi fui Saporis ad occu- 
“pandum orientem magnis copiis inhiabat.” Be Mort. Perfecut. c. 9. 

6i We may readily believe, that La&antius afcribes to cowardice 
the conduit of Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, fays, that he 
remained with all the forces of the empire ; a very hyperbolical ex- 
preflion. 
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ftature ; and the Roman army received a total C H A P/ 
overthrow, which is attributed to the rafhnefs of , XIII “ ,■ 
Galerius, who, with an inconfiderable body of 
troops, attacked the innumerable hold of the 
Perlians 6 \ But the confideration of the country 
that was the fcene of action, may fugged another 
reafon for his defeat. The fame ground on 
which Galerius was vanquished, had been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Craffus, and 
the daughter of ten legions. It was a plain of 
more than iixty miles, which extended from the 
hills of Carrhae to the Euphrates ; a Smooth and 
barren Surface of fandy defert, without a hillock, 
without a tree,- and without a Spring of frefli 
water 6s . The Steady infantry of the Romans, 
fainting with heat and third, could neither hope 
for victory if they preferred their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without expofing themfelves 
to the mod imminent danger. In this Situation 
they were gradually encompafled by the Supe- 
rior numbers, harafled by the rapid evolutions, 
and deftroyed by the arrows of tire barbarian 
cavalry. The King of Armenia had Signalized 
his valour in the battle, and acquired perfonal 
glory by the public misfortune. He was pur- 
Sued as far as the Euphrates ; his horfe was 
wounded, and it appeared impoffible for him 
to efcape the victorious enemy. In this ex- 


Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Feftus, the two Vigors, and 
Orofius, all relate the laft and great battle ; but Orofius is the only one 
who fpeaks of the t\vo former. 

65 The nature of the country is finely defcribed by Plutarch, in the 
Jtife of Craflus ; and by Xenophon, in the firft book of the Anabafis. 
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treraity Tiridates embraced the only refuge 
which he faw before him : he dilinounted and 
plunged into the ftream. His armour was 
heavy, the river very deep, and at thofe parts at 
leaft half a mile in breadth 66 ; yet fuch was his 
ftrength and dexterity, that he reached in fafety 
the oppofite bank 6? . With regard to the Roman 
general, we are ignorant of the circumftances of 
his efcape ; but when he returned to Antioch, 
Diocletian received him, not with the tender- 
lie fs of a friend and colleague, but with the 
indignation of an offended fovereign. The 
haughtieft of men, clothed in his purple, but 
humbled by the fenfe of his fault and misfortune, 
was obliged to follow the Emperor’s chariot 
above a mile on foot, and to exhibit before the 
whole court the fpedtacle of his dilgrace f ' 8 . 

As foon as Diocletian had indulged his private 
refentment, and afferted the majefty of fupreme 
power, he yielded to the fubmiffive entreaties 
of the Csefar, and permitted him to retrieve his 
own honour, as well as that of the Roman 
arms. In the room of the unwarlike troops 
of Afia, which had raoft probably ferved in 
the firft expedition, a fecond army was drawn 
from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 
frontier, and a confiderable body of Gothic 

■ 6 See Fofter’s DifTertation in the fecond volume of the tranflation 
of the Anabafh by Spelman ; which I will venture to recommend a* 
one of the belt verfions extant. 

. . 07 Hifh Armen. I.ii. c. 7b. I have transferred this exploit of 
Tiridates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 

61 Ammian. Marcellin. L xiv. The mile, in the hands of Eutro- 
pius (ix. % 4 *)> of Fellus (c. 2 5.), and of Orofius (vii. 25.), eafxly in- 
creafed to fever al miles. 

v : auxiliaries 
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auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay 6g . CHAP. 
At the head" of a chofen army of twenty-five , xnL , 
thoufand men, Galerius again paffed the Eu- 
phrates ; but inftead of expofing his legions in 
the open plains of Mefopotamia, he advanced 
through the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his caufe, and 
the country as favourable to the operations of 
infantry, as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of cavalry 7 °. Adverfity had confirmed the Ro- Hisvldtay, 
man difeipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
fuccefs, were become fo negligent and remifs, 
that in the moment when they leaft expected it, 
they were furprifed by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horfemen, 
had with his own eyes fecretly examined the 
Hate and pofition of their camp. A furprife, 
efpecially in the night-time, was for the mofl 
part fatal to a Perfian army. “ Their horfes 
“ were tied, and generally (hackled, to pre- 
“ vent their running away; and if an alarm hap- 
“ pened, a Perfian had his holding to fix, his 
“ horfe to bridle, and his eorflet to put on, be- 
“ fore he could mount 71 .” On this oecalion, the 
impetuous attack of Galerius fpread diforder 
and difmay over the camp of the barbarians. A 
flight refinance was followed by a dreadful car- 

69 Aurelius Vi&or. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. ai. 

70 Aurelius Vidlor fays, Per Armeniam in hoftes contendit, que 
• £ ferme fola, feu facilior vincendi via eft.” He followed the conduct 
of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Csefar. 

71 Xenophon’s Anabafis, 1. iii. For that reafon the Perfian cavalry- 
encamped fixty ftadia from the enemy. 
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c p ' na o e 3 a nd, in the general confufion, the wounded 
!*. — y— mon arch (for Narfes commanded his armies in 
perfon) fled towards the deferts of Media. His 
fumptuous tents, and thofe of his fatraps, af- 
forded an imraenfe booty to the conqueror ; and 
an incident is mentioned, which proves the rufticr 
but martial ignorance of the legions, in the ele- 
gant fuperfluities of life. A bag of Alining lea- 
ther, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a 
private foldier ; he carefully preferved the bag, 
but he threw away its contents, judging that 
whatever was of no ufe could not poflibly be of 
and beha- any value 7 \ The principal lofs of Narles was 
MsToyai a mu ch more affefiling nature. Several of his 
captives, wives, his fillers, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But 
though the character of Galerius had in general 
very little affinity with that of Alexander, he 
imitated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius, 
The wives and children of Narfes were protected 
from violence and rapine, conveyed to a place 
offafety, and treated with every mark of relpedl 
and tendernefs, that was due from a generous 
enemy, to their age, their fex, and their royal 
dignity 73 . 

Negocia- While the Eaffi anxioufiy expe£led the deci- 
Aon of this great conteft, the Emperor Diocletian, 

The flory is told by Ammianusj 1. xxii* Inftead of faccum fome* ‘ 
read feutum. 

y The Perfians confefied the Roman fuperiority in morals as well 
as *** arms. Eutrop, ix* 24. But this relpedt and gratitude of ene- 
mies is very feldom to be found in their own accounts. 
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having affembled in Syria a ftrong army of ob- c H A P. 
fervation, difplayed from a diftance the refources x * n ‘ , 
of the Roman power, and referved himfelf for 
any future emergency of the war. On the intel- 
ligence of the victory, he condefcended to ad- 
vance towards the frontier, with a view of mo- 
derating by his prefence and counfels, the pride 
of Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes 
at Nifibus was accompanied with every expreffi on 
of refpedl on one fide, and of efteera on the 
other. It was in that city that they foon after- 
wards gave audience to the ambaffador of the 
Great King 74 . The power, or at leaft the fpirit 
of Narfes, had been broken by his laft defeat ; 
and he confidered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could Hop the progrefs of the Roman 
arms. He difpatched Apharban, a fervant who 
poffeffed his favour and confidence, with a com- 
miflion to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the conqueror fliould im- 
pofe. Apharban opened the conference by ex- Speech of 
preffing his mailer’s gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by foliciting the li- dor. 
berty of thofe illuflrious captives. He celebrated 
the valour of Galerius, without degrading the 
reputation of Narfes, and thought it no dilho- 
nour to confefs the fuperiority of the victorious 
Caefar, over a monarch who had furpafied in 


74 The account of the negociation is taken from the fragments of 
Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum publilhed in the By- 
zantine Collection. Peter lived under Juftinian ; but it is very evident 
by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the moll au- 
thentic and relpeCtable writers. 
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glory all the princes of his race. Notwithftand- 
ing the juftice of the Perfian caufe, he was 'em- 
powered to fubmit the prefent differences to the 
decifion of the Emperors themfelves ; convinced 
as he was, that, in the midft of profperity, they 
would not be unmindful of the viciffitucles of 
fortune. Apharban concluded his difcourfe in 
the llyle of eaftern allegory, by obferving that 
the Roman and Perfian monarchies were the 
two eyes of the world, which w r ould remain im- 
perfect and mutilated if either of them fliould be 
put out. 

“ It well becomes the Perfians,” replied Ga- 
lerius, with a tranfport of fury which feemed to 
convulfe his whole frame, ** it well becomes the 
“ Perfians to expatiate on the viciffitudes of for- 
“ tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
(( virtues of moderation. Let them remember 
“ their own moderation towards the unhappy Va- 
“ lerian. They vanquifhed him by fraud, they 
<£ treated him with indignity. They detained 
<c him till the laft moment of his life in fliame- 
“ ful captivity, and after his death they expofed 
tc his body to perpetual ignominy.” Softening, 
however, his tone, Galerius infinuated to the am- 
bafiador, that it had never been the practice of 
the Romans to trample on a proftrate enemy ; 
and that, on this occafion, they fliould confult 
their own dignity rather than the Perfian merit. 
He difmiffed Apharban with a hope, that Narfes 
would foon be informed on what conditions he 
might obtain, from the clemency of the Empe- 
rors, a lafting peace, and the reftoration of his 

15 wives 
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tv Ives and children. In this conference we may chap. 
difcover the fierce paflions of Galerius, as well as . , ■ 

his deference to the fuperior wifdom and autho- 
rity of Diocletian. The ambition of the former 
grafped at the conquelt of the Eaft, and had pro- 
pofed to reduce Per fia into the date of a province. 

The prudence of the latter, who adhered to the Madera- 
moderate policy of Auguftus and the Antonines, ^ cl ° e f tian _ 
embraced the favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating a fuccefsful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace ”. 

In purfuance of their promife, the Emperors Conclufion, 
foon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one 
of their fecretaries, to acquaint the Perfian court 
with their final refolution. As the minifter of 
peace, he w r as received with every mark of po- 
litenefs and friendfliip ; but under the pretence 
of allowing him the neceftary repofe after fo long 
a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred 
from day to day ; and he attended the flow mo- 
tions of the king, till at length he was admitted 
to his prefence, near the river Aiprudus in Me- 
dia. The fecret motive of Narfes in this delay, 
had been to collect fuch a military force as 
might enable him, though fineerely defirous of 
peace, to negociate with the greater weight 
and dignity. Three perfons only affifted at this 
important conference, the minifter Apharban, 
the prasfect of the guards, and an officer who had 

75 Adeo Vi&or (fays Aurelius) ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia 
gerebantur, abnuiffet, Romani fafees in provinciam novam ferrentur* 

Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior quaefita. 
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C Xiir P ' comnian ded on the Armenian frontier 7 ®. The 
W- v-L> firft condition propofed by the ambaflador, is not 
at prefent of a very intelligible nature ; that the 
city of Nilibis might be eftablilhed for the place 
of mutual exchange, or, as we fliould formerly 
have termed it, for the flaple of trade between the 
two empires. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
the intention of the Roman princes to improve 
.their revenue by fome reftraints upon commerce; 
bpt as Nifibus was fituated within their own do- 
minions, and as they were mailers both of the 
imports and exports, it fliould feem that fuch 
reftraints were the objects of an internal law, 
lathei than of a foreign treaty. To render them 
more effectual, fome ftipulations were probably 
1 equired on the fide of the King of Perfia, which 
appeared lo very repugnant either to his intereft 
or to his dignity, that Narfes could not be per-. 
fuaded to fubfcribe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refufed his confent, it was 
no longer infilled on ; and the Emperors either 
fullered the trade to flow in its natural channels, 
or contented themfelves with fuch reft ri6t ions, 
as it , depended on their own authority to 
eftablilh. . 

df ofdie ' As foon as dlis difficulty was removed, a fo- 
‘treaty. lemn peace was concluded and ratified between 
the two nations. The conditions of a treaty fo 
glorious to the empire, and lo necefiary to Perfia, 

76 He had been governor of Sumium (Pet. Patricks in Excerpt, 
.negat. p. 30.). This province feems to be mentioned by Mofes of 
.Chorene (Geograph, p. 3 60.), and lay to the Eaft of Mount Ararat. 
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may deferve a more peculiar attention, as the chap. 
Iiiltory of Home prefents very few tranfafilions 
of a firailar nature ; molt of her wars having 
either been terminated by abfolute conqueft, 
or waged againlt barbarians ignorant of the 
ufe of letters. I. The Aboras, or, as it is The Abo- 
called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as aTthelf- 
the boundary between the two monarchies 77 . mlts be- 
That river, which rofe near the Tigris, was twee . n tho 
mcrealed a few miles below Nifibis, by the 
little flream of the Mygdonius, paffecl under 
the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu- 
phrates at Circefium, a frontier town, which, 
by the care of Diocletian, was very ftrongly 
fortified 73 . Mefopotamia, the object offo many 
wars, was ceded to the empire ; and the Per- 
fians, by this treaty, renounced all pretenfions 
to that great province. II. They relinquifhed Ceffionof 
to the Romans five provinces beyond the Ti- five pr °~ 
gns 79 . 1 heir fituation formed a very ufeful yond the 

^barrier, and their natural ftrength was foon im- Tl s ris - 

77 By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, tlie pofition of Singara 
Is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the miftake of Peter, in aligning the latter river for the boundary, in- 
ftead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traverfed, but 
never followed the courfe of the Tigris. 

7 " Procopius de Edificiis, I. ii. c. 6. 

79 Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, 
are allowed on all lides. But inflead of the other two, Peter (in Ex- 
cerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inferts Rehimene and Sophene. I have preferred 
Ammianus ( 1 . xxv. 7.), becaufe it might be proved, that Sophene was 
never in the hands of the Perfians, either before the reign of Diocle- 
tian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like thofe of 
M. d’Anville, almoft all the moderns, with Tillemont and Valefius at 
their head, have imagined, that it was in refpedl to Perfia, and not to 
Rome, that the five provinces were fituate beyond the Tigris. 

proved 
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proved by art and military IkilL Four of tliefe, 
to the north of the river, were dillridls of ob- 
fcurs fame and inconiiderable extent ; Intiiine, 
Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene : but on 
the eall of the Tigris, the empire acquired the 
large and mountainous territory of Carduene, 
the ancient feat of the Carduchians, who pre- 
ferred for many ages their manly freedom hi 
the heart of the defpotic monarchies of Alia-. 
The ten thoufand Greeks traverfed their 
country, after a painful march, or rather en- 
gagement, of feven days ; and it is eonfeffed 
by their leader, in his incomparable relation of 
the retreat, that they fuffered more from the 
arrows of the Carduchians, than from the 
power of the Great King 80 . Their pofterity, 
the Curds, with very little alteration either of 
name or manners, acknowledged the nominal 
fovereignty of the Turkifh fultan. III. It is 
almoit needlefs to obferve, that Tiridates, the 
faithful ally of Home, was reftored to the 
throne of his fathers, and that the rights of the 
Imperial fupremacy were fully afferted and fe- 
cured. The limits of Armenia were extended as 
far as the fortrefs of Sintha in Media, and this 
increafe of dominion was not fo much an a6t of 
liberality as of juftice. Of the provinces already 
mentioned beyoiid the Tigris, the four firft had 
been difmembered by the Parthians from the 

*° Xenophon’s Anabafis, 1. iv. Their bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two ; they rolled down fto-nes that were each a 
waggon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in that rude 
country. 
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crown of Armenia 51 ; and when the Romans C'S A p. 
acquired the pofleffion of them, they ftipulated, . Xin * . 
at the expence of the ufurpers, an ample com- 
penfation, which invefted their, ally with the 
extenfive and fertile country of Atropatene. 

Its principal city, in the fame fituation perhaps 
as the modern Tauris, was frequently honoured 
with the relidence of Tiridates ; and as it 
fometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imi- 
tated, in the buildings and fortifications, the 
fplendid capital of the Medes 8 \ IV. The coun- Iberia, 
try of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude 
and favage. But they were accultomed to the 
life of arms, and they feparated from the em- 
pire barbarians much fiercer and more for- 
midable than themfelves. The narrow defiles 
of Mount Caucafus were in their hands, and it 
was in their choice, either to admit or to ex- 
clude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, when- 
ever a rapacious fpirit urged them to penetrate 
into the richer climes of the South 85 . The no- 
mination of the kings of Iberia, which was 
refigned by the Perfian monarch to the Em- 
perors, contributed to the ftrength and fecurity 
of the Roman power in Alia S4 . The Eall en- 

8r According to Eutropius (vi. 9. as the text is reprefented by the 
beft MSS.), the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The names 
and fituation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

32 Compare Herodotus, Li. c. 97. with Moles Choronenf. Hilt. Ar- 
men. 1 . ii. c. 84. and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 

83 Hiberi, locorum potentes, Cafpia via Sarmatam in Armenios 
raptim effundunt. Tacit. Annal. vi. 34. See Strabon. Geograph. I.xi* 
p.764. 

84 Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) is the only writer who 
mentions the Iberian article of the treaty, 
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joyed a profound tranquillity during forty years j 
and the treaty between the rival monarchies 
was ftrietly obferved till the death of Tiridates ; 
when a new generation, animated with different 
views and different paflions, fucceeded to the 
government of the world ; and the grandfon 
of Narfes undertook a long and memorable 
war againff the princes of the houfe of Con- 
flan tine. 

The arduous work of refcuing the diftrefled 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now 
been completely atchieved by a fucceflion of 
Illyrian peafants. As foon as Diocletian entered 
into the twentieth year of his reign, he cele- 
brated that memorable sera, as well as the fuc- 
cefs of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman 
triumph Ss . Maximian, the equal partner of his 
power, was his only companion in the glory 
of that day. The two Caefars had fought and 
conquered, but the merit of their exploits was 
afcribed, according to the rigour of ancient 
maxims, to the aufpicious influence of their 
fathers and emperors 86 . The triumph of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian was lefs magnificent, per- 
haps, than thofe of Aurelian and Probus, but 
it was dignified by feveral cireumftances of fu- 
perior fame and good fortune. Africa and 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, 
furniflied their refpective trophies ; but the moft 

85 Eufeb. in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the difcovery of the 
treatife De Mortibus Perfecutorum, it was not certain that the triumph 
and the Vmcenalia were celebrated at the lame time. 

u At the time of the Vincenalia, Galerius feems to have kept his 
fiationonthe Danube. See Levant, de M.P. c. 38. 

ix diftin. 
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diftinguifhed ornament was of a more Angular c H A P. 
nature, a Perfian victory followed by an im- , x ™* . 
portant conquefL The reprefentations of rivers, 
mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the Imperial car. The images of the captive 
wives, the fillers, and the children of the Great 
King, afforded a new and grateful fpeblacle to 
the vanity of the people s? . In the eyes of pof- 
terity this triumph is remarkable, by a diftin6lion 
of a lefs honourable kind. It was the lalt that 
Rome ever beheld. Soon after this period, the 
Emperors ceafed to vanquilh, and Rome ceafed 
to be the capital of the empire. 

The Ipot on which Rome w r as founded, had Long s*- 
been confecrated by ancient ceremonies and g^pero*' 
imaginary miracles. The prefence of fome god, from Rome, 
or the memory of fome hero, feemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promifed to the Capitol 83 . The 
native Romans felt and confeffed the power of 
this agreeable illufion. It was derived from 
their ancellors, had grown up with their earlieft 
habits of life, and was protected in fome mea- 
fure by the opinion of political utility. The 
form and the feat of government were inti- 
mately blended together, nor was it efteemed 
poflible to tranlport the one without deftroying 

87 Eutropius (ix. % 7.) mentions them as apart of the triumph. As 
the perfons had been reftored to Narfes, nothing more than their 
images could be exhibited. 

86 Livy gives us a fpeech of Camillus on that fubje< 5 l (v. 51 — 55.), 
full of eloquence and fenfibility, in oppofition to a defign of removing 
the feat of government from Rome to . the neighbouring city of Vein 

the 
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CHAP, the other Sa . But the fovereignty of the capital 
, XnL was gradually annihilated in the extent of con- 
quell ; the provinces rofe to the fame level, and 
the vanquifhed nations acquired the name and 
privileges, without imbibing the partial affec- 
tions, of Romans. During a long period, how- 
ever the remains of the ancient conftitution, 
and the influence of cuitom, preferred the 
dignity of Rome. The emperors, though per- 
haps of African or Illyrian extraction, relpeeted 
their adopted country, as the feat of then- 
power, and the centre of their extenfive domi- 
nions. The emergencies of war very frequently 
required their prefence on the frontiers; but 
Diocletian and iVJaximian were the firft Roman 
. princes who fixed, in time of peace, their ordi- 
nary refidence in the provinces ; and their 
conduct, however it might be fuggefted by pri- 
vate motives, was juftified by very fpecious 
Their refi- confiderations of policy. The court of the 
Mian 31 Emperor of the Weft was, for the moft part, 
eftablifhed at Milan, whole fituation, at the foot 
of the Alps, appeared far more convenient 
than that of Rome, for the important purpofe 
of watching the motions of the barbarians of 
Germany. Milan foon affirmed the fplendour 
of an Imperial city. The houfes are defcribed 
as numerous and well-built ; the manners of 

89 Julius Casfar was reproached with the intention of removing the 
empire to Illium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Csefar. c. 79. Ac- 
cording to the ingenious conje&ure of Le Fevre and Dacier, the third 
ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Auguflus from 
the execution of a fimilar defign, 

the 
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the people as polifhed and liberal. A circus, CHAP, 
a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore , xnr ’ ^ 
the name of their founder Maximian ; porti- 
coes adorned with ftatues, and a double cir- 
cumference of walls contributed to the beauty 
of the new' capital ; nor did it feem opprefled 
even by the proximity of Rome 90 . To rival andNico- 
the majefty of Rome was the ambition likewife meda ‘ 
of Diocletian, who employed his leifure, and 
the wealth of the Eaft, in the embellifhment 
of NicomCdia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Alia, almoft at an equal diftance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By 
the tafte of the monarch, and at the expence 
of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the 
fpace of a few' years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the la- 
bour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent 
or populoufnefs 9 '. The life of Diocletian and 
Maximian was a life of action, and a confi- 

90 See Aurelius Vidlor, who likewife mentions the buildings erected 
by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorifh war. We. 
fn all infert fome verfes of Aufonius de Clar. Urb. v. 

Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum ; 

Innumerse cultseque domus ; facunda virorum 
Ingenia, et mores laeti, turn duplice muro 
Amplilicata loci fpecies ; populique voluptas 
Circus ; et inclufi moles cuneata Theatri 
Templa, Palatinseque arces, opulenfque Moneta* 

Et regio Herculei celebri fub lionore lavacri. 

CundUque marmoreis ornata Peryftyla fignis ; 

Mceniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 

Omnia quas magnis operum velut semula formis 
Excellunt : nec jundlse premit vicinia Romse. 

Ladlant. de M. P. c. 1 7- Libanius, Orat. viii. p. 303. 
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defable portion of it was fpent in camps, or 
in their long and frequent inarches ; but when- 
ever the public buiinefs allowed them any re- 
laxation, they feera to have retired with plea- 
fure to their favourite refidences of Nicomedia 
and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth 
year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he ever vilited 
the ancient capital of the empire. Even on 
that memorable occafion his flay did not ex- 
ceed two months. Difgufted with the licen- 
tious familiarity of the people, he quitted Ilomer 
with precipitation thirteen days before it w'as 
expected that he fhould have appeared in the 
fenate, invefted with the enfigns of the confular 
dignity 9Z . 

The diflike expreffed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect 
of momentary caprice, but the feful t of the mod 
artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a 
new fyftem of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Conftan- 
tine ; and as the image of the old conftitution 
was religioufly preferved in the fenate, he re- 
folved to deprive that order of its fmall remains- 
of power and confideration. We may recolledt, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio- 
cletian, the tranfient greatnefs, and the ambi- 
tious hopes, of the Roman fenate. As long as 
that enthufiafm prevailed, many of the nobles 

92 La&ant. de M. P. c. 17. On a fimilar occafion* Ammianus men- 
tions the dkacitas plebis , . as not very agreeable to an Imperial eaiv 
(SeeLxyi. c. io.). 

• ■ iiispru- 
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Imprudently difplayed their zeal in the caufe of C H A P. 
freedom ; and after the fucceffors of Probus had , xnL . I 

' *i U Bni<ir^yW — ru i«r* | 

withdrawn their countenance from the repub- 
lican party, the fenators were unable to difguife I 

their impotent refentment. As the fovereign of 1 

Italy, Maximian was intruded with the care of 
extinguishing this troublefome, rather than dan- 
gerous, fpirit, and the talk was perfe6tly fuited 
to his cruel temper. The moll illultrious mem- 
bers of the fenate, whom Diocletian always 
affe6ted to efteem, were involved, by his col- 
league, in the accufation of imaginary plots ; 

, and the poffeffion of an elegant villa, or a well- 
cultivated eftate, was interpreted as a con- 
vincing evidence of guilt * 3 . The camp of the 
Praetorians, which had fo long oppreffed, began 
to protect, the majelty of Rome ; and as thofe 
haughty troops were confcious of the decline of 
their power, they were naturally difpofed to 
unite their ftrength with the authority of the 
fenate. By the prudent meafures of Diocle- 
tian, the numbers of the Praetorians were in- 
fenfibly reduced, their privileges abolilhed 94 , 
and their place fupplied by two faithful le- Newto- 
gions of Illyricum, who, under the new Jo _ 
titles of Jovians and Herculians, were ap- vians and 
pointed to perform the fervice of the Imperial Hercubans * 

* 93 Ladrntius accufes Maximian or deftroying fidis criminationibus 
lumina fenatus (De M. P. c. 8.). Aurelius Vidor fpeaks very doubt- 
fully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

94 Truncatae vires urbis, imminuto prsetoriarum cohortium atque in 
armis vulgi numero. Aurelius Vidor. Ladantius attributes to Ga~ 
lerius the profecution of the fame plan (c. a 6.). 
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P ' £ uarc fc> 55 • . But the molt fatal though fecret 

j wound, which the fenate received from the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximian, w*as inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their abfence. As 
long as the Emperors refided at Rome, that 
affembly might be oppreffed, but it could 
fcarcely be neglected. The fucceffors of Au- 
guflus exercifed the power of didtating what-* 
ever laws their wifdom or caprice might fug- 
geft; but thofe laws were ratified by the fan6tion 
of the fenate. The model of ancient freedom 
was preferred in its deliberations and decrees ; 
and wife princes, who reflected the prejudices 
of the Roman people, were in fome meafure 
obliged to aflume the language and behaviour 
iuitable to the general and firft magiftrate of the 
3 epubiic. In the armies and in the provinces, 
they difplayed the dignity of monarchs; and 
when they fixed their refidenee at a diftance 
fiom the capital, tney for ever laid afide the 
diffimulation which Auguftus had recommended 
to his fucceffors. In the exercife of the legif- 
lative as well as the executive power, the^fo- 
vereign advifed with his minifters, inflead of 
eonfultmg the great council of the nation. The 
name of the fenate was mentioned with honour 
till the laft period of the empire ; the vanity 


^ Th Z W T, ri COrpS ftadoned in ln y r!cum »• and according to 
tL i"" Cftab f ime " t ’ they each c °nfifted of fix thoufand men. 
T he> lud mu ch reputation by the ufe of the plumbed*, of 

da ‘ ,°i lGed Wito jead. Each foldier carried five of thefe, which he' 
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t>f its members was ftili flattered with honorary 
diftindtions 96 ; but the affembly which had 
fo long been the fource, and fo long the in- 
ftrument of power, was refpectfully differed to 
fink into oblivion. The fenate of Home, lofing 
all connexion with the Imperial court and the 
a6tual conftitution, was left a venerable but 
ufelefs monument of antiquity on the Capi- 
toline hill. 

When the Roman princes had loft fight of the 
fenate and of their ancient capital, they eafily 
forgot the origin and nature of their legal 
power. The civil offices of conful, of prccon- 
ful, of cenfor, and of tribune, by the union 
of which it had been formed, betrayed to the 
people its republican extraction. Thofe mo- 
deft titles were laid afide 97 ; and if they ftili 
diftinguifhed their high ftation by the appella- 
tion of Emperor, or Imperator, that word was 
underftood in anewand more dignified fenfe,and 
no longer denoted the general of the Roman 
armies, but the fovereign of the Roman world. 
The name of Emperor, which was at firft of 
a military nature, was affociated with another 
of a more fervile kind. The epithet of Do- 
minus, or Lord, in its primitive fignifieation, 
was expreffive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his fubjedts, or of a commander over his 

96 See the Theodofian Code, 1. vi, tit, ii. with Godefroy’s com- 
Shentary. 

97 See the 1 2 th dilfertation in Spanheim’s excellent work de Ufu 
Isumifmatum. From medals, infcriptions, and hillorians, he examines 
every title feparately, and traces it from Auguilus to the moment of its 
difappearing. 
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foldiers, but of the defpotic power of a mat- 
ter over his domeftic Haves qS . Viewing it 
in that odious light, it had been rejected 
with abhorrence by the firft. Caefars. Their 
refiftance infenfibly became more feeble, and 
the name lefs odious ; till at length the ftyle 
of our Lord mid Emperor, w r as not only be- 
llowed by flattery, but was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. Such 
lofty epithets were fufficient to elate and fatisfy 
the moll exceffive vanity ; and if the fuccef- 
fors of Diocletian (till declined the title of 
King, it feerns to have been the effe6t not fo 
much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
"Wherever the Latin tongue was in life (and it 
was the language of government throughout 
the empire), the Imperial title, as it was pecu- 
liar to themfelves, conveyed a more refpe6l- 
able idea than the name of King, which they 
mull have lhared with an hundred barbarian 
chieftains ; or which, at the belt, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
But the fentiments of the Eall were very dif- 
ferent from thofe of the Well. From the 
earliefc period of hillory, the fovereigns of Alia 
had been celebrated in the Greek language by 
the title of Basileus, or King ; and fince it 

was confidered as the firft diftinetion among 

© 

sS Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3.55 , &c.) fpeaks of Donums with exe- 
cration, as fynonymous to Tyrant, and oppofite to Prince. And the 
fame Pliny regularly gives that title (in the tenth book of the epiltl.es) 
to his friend rather than mailer, the virtuous Trajan. This ftrange 
contradiction puzzles the commentators, who think, and the tranflators* 
Vho can write. 
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fnen, it was foon employed by the fervile proviii- C H A P. 
cials of the Eaft, in their humble addreffes to the ^ XIU ~ 
Roman throne". Even the attributes, or at lead 
the titles of the Divinity, were ufurped by Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, who tranfmittcd them to 
a fucceflion of Chriftian emperors ,c0 . Such ex- 
travagant compliments, however, foon lofe their 
impiety by lofing their meaning ; and when the 
ear is once accuflomed to the found, they are , 
heard with indifference as vague though excef- 
five profeffions of refpeet. 

From the time of Auguftus to that of Diode- Diocletian 
tian, the Roman princes converting in a familiar 
manner among their fellow-citizens, were fainted and intro- 
only with the fame refpeet that was jufually paid 
to fenators and magiftrates. Their principal emonial. 
diftindion was the Imperial or military robe of 
purple ; whilftthe fenatorial garment was marked 
by a broad, and the equeftrian by a narrow, 
band or ftripe of the fame honourable colour. 

The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, 
engaged that artful prince to introduce the 
{lately magnificence of the court of Perfia 101 . He 
ventured to afliime the diadem, an ornament de- 
tefted by the Romans as the odious enfign of roy- 
alty, and the ufe of which had been confidered 

91 Synefius de Regno, Edit. Petav. p. 15. I am indebted for this 
quotation to the Abbe de la Bleterie. 

100 See Vendale de Confecratione, p.354, &c. It was cuflomary 
for the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numen 9 fa- 
cred majejiyy divine oracles , Esf c. According to Tillemont, Gregory 
of Nazianzen complains moil bitterly of the profanation, efpecially 
when it was pradtifed by an Arian emperor. 

1 01 See Spanheim de Ufu Numifmat. Diflertat. xii. 
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• as the mo ft defperate act of the madnefs of 
Caligula. It was no more than a broad white 
fillet fet with pearls, which encircled the Empe- 
ror’s head. The fumptuous robes of Diocletian 
and his fuccefiors were of 131k and gold ; and it 
is remarked with indignation, that even their 
ihoes were ftudded with the moil precious gems’. 
r Ihe accefs to their lacred perfon was every day 
rendered more difficult, by the inftitution of 
new forms and ceremonies. The avenues of the 
palace were ftri&lyguarded by the various fchool \ 
as they began to be called, of domeftic officers. 
The interior apartments were intrufted to the 
jealous vigilance of the eunuchs ; the increase 
of vvhofe numbers and influence was the moft 
infallible fymptom of the progrefs of defpotifm. 
When a fubject was at length admitted to the 
Imperial prefence, he was obliged, whatever 
might be his rank, to fall proftrate on the 
ground, and to adore, according to the eaftern 
fafhion, the divinity of his lord and mailer 
Diocletian was a man of fenfe, who, in the courfe 
of private as well as public life, had formed a 
juft eftimate both of himfelf and of mankind • 
nor is it eafy to conceive, that in fubftituting 
the manners of Perfia to thof'e of Rome, he 
was ferioufly actuated by fo mean a principle as 
that of vanity. He flattered himfelf, that an 
oftentation or fplendour and luxury would fub- 
due the imagination of the multitude ; that the 


Aurelius Viaor. Eutropius, ix. 26. It appears by the Pane- 
gyrfts, that the Romans were foon reconciled to the name and cere. 
mmiy of adoration 
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•monarch would be lefs expofed to the rude li- 
cence of the people and the foldiers, as his per- 
fon was fecluded from the public view ; and that 
habits of fubmiffion would infenfibly be pro- 
ductive of fentiments of veneration. Like the 
modeflyaffedtedbyAuguftus, the date maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical reprefentation ; but 
it mull be confeffed, that of the two .comedies, 
the former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to difguife, and the object of the other to 
difplay, the unbounded power which the Empe- 
rors poffelfed over the Roman world. 

Oftentation was the fil'd principle of the new 
fjftem indituted by Diocletian. The fecond was 
clivifion. He divided the empire, the provinces, 
and every branch of the civil as well as military 
adminidration. He multiplied the wheels of the 
machine of government, and rendered its ope- 
rations lefs rapid but more fecure. Whatever 
advantages and whatever defects might attend 
thefe innovations, they mull be afcribed in a very 
great degree to the fil'd inventor ; but as the new 
frame of policy was gradually improved and com- 
pleted by fucceeding princes, it will be more fa- 
tisfadfcory to delay the confideration of it till 
the feafoii of its full maturity and perfe6lion 
Referving, therefore, for the reign of Conftan- 

m The innovations introduced by Diocletian, are chiefly deduced, 
ill, from fome very ftrong pafTages in La&antius ; and, adiy, from the 
new and various offices, which, in the Theodofian code, appear already 
eftablifhed in the beginning of the reign of Conflantine. 
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tine a more exact pi6iure of the new empire, we 
flhall content ourfelves with defcribing the prin- 
cipal and decifive outline, as it was traced by the 
hand of Diocletian. He had afl'ociated three 
colleagues in the exercife of the fupreme power ; 
and as he was convinced that the abilities of a 
Angle man were inadequate to the public de- 
fence, he confidered the joint adminiftration of 
four princes not as a temporary expedient, but as 
a fundamental law of the conftitution. It was his 
intention, that the two elder princes fliould be 
diftinguilhed by the ufe of the diadem, and the 
title of Augujli: that, as affedtion or efteem might 
diredfc their choice, they fliould regularly call to- 
their afliftance two fubordinate colleagues ; and 
that the Ccefars , riling in their turn to the firlt 
rank, fliould fupply an uninterrupted fucceflion 
of emperors. The empire was divided into four 
parts. The Eaft and Italy were the molt ho- 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the moft 
laborious ftations. The former claimed the pre- 
fence of the Augujli, the latter were intrufted to 
the adminiftration of the Cajars. The ftrength 
of the legions was in the hands of the four part- 
ners of fovereignty, and the defpair of fuccef- 
lively vanquifliing four formidable rivals, might 
intimidate the ambition of an afpiring general. 
In their civil government, the emperors were 
fuppofecl to exercife the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edidls, infcribed with their 
joint names, were received in all the provinces, 
as promulgated by their mutual councils and 
authority. Notwithftanding thefe precautions, 

1 5 the 
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the political union of the Roman world was gra- c H A P. 
dually diffolved, and a principle of divifion was t xin - 
introduced, which, in the courfe of a few years, Y 
occafioned the perpetual feparation of the 
eaftern and weltern empires. 

The fyftem of Diocletian was accompanied increafeof 
with another very material difadvantage, which uxes * 
cannot even at prefen t be totally overlooked ; a 
more expenfive eftablifliment, and confequently 
an increafe of taxes, and the oppreffion of the 
people. Inftead of a modeft family of Haves 
and freedmen, iuch as had contented the fun pie 
greatnefs of Auguftus and Trajan, three or 
four magnificent courts were eftablifhed, in the 
various parts of the empire, and as many Ro- 
man kings contended with each other and with 
the Perfian monarch for the vain fuperiority 
of pomp and luxury. The number of minifters, 
of magiftrates, of officers, and of fervants, who 
filled the different departments of the Hate, 
was multiplied beyond the example of former 
times; and (if we may borrow the warm ex- 
preffion of a contemporary), “ when the pro- 
“ portion of thofe who received, exceeded the 
“ proportion of thofe who contributed, the 
<c provinces were opprefled by the weight of 
“ tributes IC4 .” From this period to the ex- 
tinction of the empire, it would be eafy to de- 
duce an uninterrupted feries of clamours and 
complaints. According to his religion and fitu- 
ation, each writer chufes either Diocletian, or 
Conftantine, or Yalens, or Theodolius, for the 

Ladant. de M. P. c. 7. 
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chap, object of his invectives ; but they unanimoufly 
, XII1 ‘ agree in reprefenting the burden of the public 
impoiitions, and particularly the land-tax and 
capitation, as the intolerable and increafing 
grievance of their own times. From fuch a 
concurrence, an impartial hiftorian, who is 
obliged to extradfc truth from fatire, as well as 
from panegyric, will be inclined to divide 
the blame among the princes whom they accufe, 
and to afcribe their exadtions much lefs to their 
perfonal vices, than to the uniform fyitem of 
their adminiftration. The Emperor Diocletian 
was indeed the author of that fyftem ; but 
during his reign, the growing evil was con- 
fined within the bounds of modefty and difcre- 
tion, and he deferves the reproach of eftablifh. 
ing pernicious precedents, rather than of exer- 
cifing actual oppreilion ,os . It may be added, 
that his revenues were managed with prudent 
oeconomy; and that after all the current ex- 
pences were difcharged, there ftill remained 
in the Imperial treafury an ample provifion 
either for judicious liberality or for any emer- 
gency of the date. 

Abdication It was in the twenty-firft year of his reign 
tianand 6 " ^ lat Diocletian executed his memorable refolu- 
Maximian. tion of abdicating the empire ; an adtion more 
naturally to have been expedted from the elder 
or the younger Antoninus, than from a prince 
who had never pradtifed the leffons of philo- 

105 Indira lex nova quae fane illorum temporum modeftia tolerabilis* 
in pemiciem proceffit. Aurel. Victor, who has treated the chara<5ler of 
Diocletian with good fenfe, though in bad Latin. 

^ ii fophy 
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•fophy either in the attainment or in the ufe of cHi P. 
fupreme power. . Diocletian acquired the glory 
of giving to the world the fir ft example of a re- 
fignation '° 6 , which has not been very frequently 
imitated by fucceeding monarchs. The parallel Rerem_ 
of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally Charles the 
offer itfelf to our mind, not only fmee the elo- 
quence of a modern hiftorian has rendered that 
name fo familiar to an Englifh reader, but from 
the very ftriking refemblance between the cha- 
racters of the two Emperors, whofe political 
abilities were fuperior to their military genius* 
and whofe fpecious virtues were much lefs the 
effect of nature than of art. The abdication 
of Charles appears to have been haftened by 
the viciliitudes of fortune ; and the dilappoint- 
ment of his favourite fchemes urged him to re- 
linquilli a power which he found inadequate 
to his ambition. But the reign of Diocletian 
had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted fuc- 
cefs; nor was it till after he had vanquilhed all 
his enemies, and accompliihed all his defigns, 
that he feems to have entertained any ferious 
thoughts of refigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very 
advanced period of life ; lince the one was only 
fifty-five, and the other was no more than fifty- 
nine years of age ; but the adlive life of thole 
princes, their wars and journies, the cares of 
royalty, and their application to bulinefs, had 

leS Solus cijmium, port. concBtum Romanum Tmperium, qui ex 
tanto faftigio fponte ad privat* vitas ftatwa civilitatemque re.mearet.. 

Eutrop.ix. zBf 

already 
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chap, already impaired their conftitution, and brought 
, XIn ~ , on the infirmities of a premature old age I07 . 
A.D.304. Notwithftanding the feverity of a very cold 
W and rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy foon 
Dio cletian a ^' ter the ceremony of his triumph, and began' 
his progrefs towards the Eaft round the cir- 
cuit of the Illyrian provinces. From the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the fatigue of 
the journey, he foon contracted a flow illnefs ; 
and though he made ealy marches, and was 
generally carried in a clofe litter, his diforder, 
before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the 
end of the fummer, was become very ferious 
and alarming. During the whole winter he 
was confined to his palace : his danger infpired 
a general and unaffected concern ; but the 
people .could only judge of the various altera- 
tions. of his health, from the joy or conflerna- 
tion which they difcovered in the countenances 
and behaviour of his attendants. The rumour 
of his death was for fome time univerfally be- 
lieved, and it was fuppofed to be concealed, 
with a view to prevent the troubles that might 
have happened during the abfence of the Caefar 
Galerius. At length, however, on the firft of 
March, Diocletian once more appeared in pub- 
lic, but fo pale and emaciated, that he could 
fcarcely have been recognifed by thofe to whom 
His pru- his perfon was the moil familial’. It was time to 
dence. p U t a n end to the painful fir uggle, which he had 

507 The particulars of the journey and illnefs are taken from Ladran- * 
tius (c. 17.), who may fometimes be admitted as an evidence of public 
fadls, though very feldom of private anecdotes. 
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faftained daring more than a year, between the CHAP, 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The xtIL 
former required indulgence and relaxation, the ^ 
latter compelled him to diredl, from the bed of 
ficknefs, the adminiftration of a great empire. 

He refolved to pafs the remainder of his days in 
honourable l'epofe, to place his glory beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre 
of the world to his younger and more active 
affociates loS . 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a fpacious plain, about three miles from 
Nicomedia. The Emperor afeended a lofty 
throne, and in a fpeech, full of reafon and dig- 
nity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and to the foldiers who were affembled on this 
extraordinary occafion. As foon as he had di- A.D. 305. 
veiled himfelf of the purple, he withdrew from May u 
the gazing multitude ; and travelling the city in 
a cpvered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to 
the favourite retirement which he had chofen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the fame Compii- 
day, which was the lirft. of May IC9 , Maximian, 
as it had been previoully concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 


1CS Aurelius Vidtor aferibes the abdication, which had been fo va- 
rioufly accounted for, to two caufes. ill, Diocletian’s contempt of 
ambition ; and andly, His apprehenfion of impending troubles. One 
of the panegyrics (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocle- 
tian, as a very natural reafon for his retirement. 

x ° 9 The difficulties as well as miftakes attending the dates both of 
the year and of the day of Diocletian’s abdication, are perfectly 
cleared up by Tillemont, Hifh des Empereurs, tom.iv. p. 525. note 
ig.j and by Pagi ad annum. 
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Even in the fplendour of the Roman triumph, 
Diocletian had meditated his defign of abdicat- 
ing the government. As he vriflied to fecure the 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, 
either a general affurance that he would fubmit 
his actions to the authority of his benefactor, or 
a particular promife that he would defcend from 
the throne, whenever he fliould receive the ad- 
vice and the example. This engagement, though 
it was confirmed by the folemnity of an oath 
before the altar of the Capitoline Jupiter 510 , 
would have proved a feeble reftraint on the 
fierce temper of Maximian, whofe paffion was 
the love of power, and who neither defired 
prefent tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, to the afcendant 
which his wifer colleague had acquired over 
him, and retired, immediately after his abdi- 
cation, to a villa in Lucania, where it was 
aim oft impoffible that fuch an impatient fpirit 
could find any lafting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, w r ho, from a fervile origin, had 
railed himfelf to the throne, palled the nine laft 
years of his life in a private condition. Reafon 
had dictated, and content feems to have accom- 
panied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a 
long time the relpefit of thofe princes to whom 
he had refigned the poffeftxon of the world 

It 

See Panegyr. Veter, vi. 9. The oration was pronounced after' 
Maximian had reaflumed the purple. 

Eumenius pays him a very fine compliment : 66 At enim dxvi- 
“ num ilium virum, qui primus imperium et participavit et pofuit, 

w confilii 
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It is felclom that minds, long exercifed in bu- chap. 
finefs, have formed any habits of converting with XIIL 
themfelves, and in the lofs of power they prin- ' ' 

cipally regret the want of occupation. The 
amufements of letters and of devotion, which 
afford fb many relburces in folitude, were inca- 
pable of fixing the attention of Diocletian ; but 
he had preferved, or at leafl he foon recovered, 
a talle for the moil innocent as well as natural 
pleafures, and his leifure hours were fufiiciently 
employed in building, planting, and gardening. 

His anfwer to Maximian is defervedly celebrated. 

He was folicited by that reillefs old man to re- His phiio- 
affume the reins of government, and the Impe- fophy > 
rial purple. He rejected the temptation with a 
fmile of pity, calmly obferving, that if he could 
{hew Maximian the cabbages which he had 
planted with his own hands at Salona, he fhould 
no longer be urged to relinquith the enjoyment 
of liappinefs for the purfuit of power n \ In 
his converfations with his friends, he frequently 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the moil difficult 
was the art of reigning ; and he expreffed him- 
felf on that favourite topic with a degree of 
warmth which could be the refult only of ex- 
perience. “ How often,” was he accuilomed to 
lay, “ is it the intereil of four or five miniilers 
“ to combine together to deceive their fove- 


(c confilii et fa<Sli fui non poenitet ; nec amifilTe fe pntat quod fponte 
(£ tranfcripfit Felix beatufque vere quem veftra, tantorum principum, 
a colunt obfequia privatum/* Panegyr. Vet.vii. 15. 

112 We are obliged to the younger Victor for this celebrated bon- 
mot. Eutropius mentions the thing in a more general manner. 

“ reign ! 
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p. “ reign ! Secluded from mankind by his exalted 
<e dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
“ knowledge ; he can fee only with their eyes, 
“ he hears nothing but their mifreprenfenta- 
“ tions. He confers the moll important offices 
“ upon vice and weaknefs, and difgraces the 
“ mofl virtuous and deferving among, his fub- 
<c jeels. By fuch infamous arts,” added Dio- 
cletian, “ the belt and wife ft princes are fold 
** to the venal corruption of their courtiers " 3 .” 
A juft eftimate of greatnefs, and the affurance 
of immortal fame, improve our relifh for the 
pleafures of retirement ; but the Roman Em- 
peror had filled too important a charadfter in 
the world, to enjoy without allay the comforts 
and fecurity of a private condition. It was 
impoffible that he could remain ignorant of 
the troubles which afflicted the empire after 
his abdication. It was impoffible that he could 
be indifferent to their eonfequences. Fear, 
forrow, and difcontent, fometimes purfued him 
into the folitude of Salona. His tendernefs, 
or at leaft his pride, was deeply wounded by 
the misfortunes of his wife and daughter ; and 
the laft moments of Diocletian were embit- 
tered by fome affronts, which Licinius and 
Conftantine might have fpared the father of 
fo many emperors, and the firft author of 
their own fortune. A report, though of a very 
doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he 

113 Hift. AuguiL p.333j» 224 , Voplfcus had learned this converfa- 
tion from his father. 
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prudently withdrew liimfelf from their power by 
a voluntary death 1 ' 4 . 

Before we difmifs the confi deration of the life 
and character of Diocletian, we may, for a mo- 
ment, direct our view to the place of his retire- 
ment. Salona, a principal city of his native 
province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred 
Roman miles (according to the meafurement 
of the public highways,) from Aquileia jand 
the confines of Italy, and about two hundred 
and feventy from’ Surmium, the ufual refidence 
of the Emperors whenever they vifited the Il- 
lyrian frontier us . A miferable village flill pre- 
ferves the name of Salona ; but fo late as the 
fixteenth century, the remains of a theatre, and 
a confufed profpeet of broken arches and 
marble columns, continued to atteft its 
ancient fplendour ” 6 . About fix or feven miles 
from the city, Diocletian conftrueted a mag- 
nificent palace, and we may infer, from the 
greatnefs of the work, how long he had medi- 
tated his defign of abdicating the empire. 
The choice of a fpot which united all that could 
contribute either to health or to luxury, did not 


114 The younger Victor (lightly mentions the report. But as Dio- 
cletian had difobliged a powerful and fuccefsful party, his memory 
has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It has been af- 
firmed, that he died raving mad, that he was condemned as a criminal 
by the Roman fenate, &c. 

115 See the Itiner. p.269.272. Edit. Wefiel. 

116 The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmazia, p.43. (printed at 
Venice in the year 1774, in, two fmall volumes in, quarto) quotes a 
MS. account of the antiquities of Salona, compofed by Giambattifia 
GiufHniani about the middle of the xvith century. 

vol. 11. n require 
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require the partiality of a native. ££ The foil 
££ was dry and fertile, the air is pure and 
44 wholefdme, and though extremely hot during 
££ the fumtner months, this country feldom. 
£t feels thofe fultry and noxious winds, to 
44 which the coafts of Iftria and fome parts 
££ of Italy are expofed. The views from the 
44 palace are no lefs beautiful than the foil and 
44 climate were inviting. Towards the weft 
<e lies the fertile ihore that ft retches along 
£c the Hadriatic, in which a number of final! 
44 iflands are fcattered in fuch a manner as 
££ to give this part of the fea the appearance 
* £ of a great lake. On the north fide lies the 

44 bay, which led to the ancient city of Salon a ; 

45 and the country beyond it, appearing in 
££ fight, forms a proper contrail to that more 
££ extenfive profpedt of water, which the Ha* 
44 driatic prefents both to the fouth and to the 
44 eaft. Towards the north, the view is ter- 

44 minated by high and irregular mountains, 

45 fituated at a proper diftance, and, in many 
44 places, covered with villages, woods, and 
44 vinevards 

*‘ 7 Adamses Antiquities of Diocletian’s palace at Spakf.ro> p.6. 
We may add a circumftance or two from the Abate Forth ; the 
little itreara of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces moil 
excellent trout, which a fagacious writer, perhaps a monk, fuppofes 
to haw been one of the principal reafons that determined Diocletian in 
the choice of his retirement. Forth, p, 45 , The fame author 
(p« 3$.)©bferves that a taffe for agriculture is reviving at Spakiro ; and 
that an exper?meutal farm hm lately been eiiabliOied near the city, by 
%$may of gentlemen. 
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Though Condantine, from a very obvious pre- CHAP, 
judice, affects to mention the palace of Diode- xm - 
tian with contempt" 8 , yet one of their fuc- ofDiock- 
ceffors, who could only fee it in a neglected and tian ’ s P a - 
mutilated date, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms of the highed admiration " 9 . It covered 
an extent of ground confiding of between nine 
and ten Englifh acres. The form was quadran- 
gular, flanked with fixteen towers. Two of the 
tides were near fix hundred, and the other two 
near feven hundred feet in length. The whole 
was conftruded of a beautiful free-done, ex- 
traded from the neighbouring quarries of Tran, 
or Trag.uti.um, and very little inferior to marble 
itfelf. Four ltreets, interfeding each other at 
right angles, divided the feveral parts of this 
great edifice, and the approach to the principal 
apartment was from a very dately entrance, 
which is dill denominated the Golden Gate. 

The approach was terminated by a periflylium of 
granite columns, on one fide of which w r e dis- 
cover the fquare temple of JEfculapius, on the 
other the odagon temple of Jupiter. The lat- 
ter of thofe deities, Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes, the former as the pro- 
tedor of his health. By comparing the prefent 
remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the fe- 
veral parts of the building, the baths, bed- 
chamber, the atrium , the bajilica, and the Cyzi- 

118 Conftaiitm. Orat. ad Coetum San< 5 L c. 25. In this fermo% 
the emperor, or the biihop who compofed it for him, afFefts to relate 
tj-ie miferable end of all the perfecutors of the church. 

n * Conftantin. Porphyr. de Statu Imper. p. 86. 
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. cene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls have 
been deferibed withfome degree of precifion, or 
at leaft of probability. Their forms were va- 
rious, their proportions juft, but they were all 
attended with two imperfections, very repug- 
nant to our modern notions of tafte and conve- 
niency. Thefe ftately rooms had neither win- 
dows nor chimnies. They were lighted from the 
top (for the building feems to have confifted of 
no more than one ftory), and they received their 
heat by the help of pipes that were conveyed 
along the walls. The range of principal apart- 
ments was protected towards the fouth-weft by 
a portico of five hundred and feventeen feet long, 
which muft have formed a very noble and de- 
lightful walk, when the beauties of painting and 
fculpture were added to thofe of the profpeCt. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a fo- 
litar y country, it would have been expofed to 
the ravages of time ; but it might, perhaps, have 
efcaped the rapacious induftry of man. The 
village of Afpalathus I2 °, and, long afterwards, 
the provincial town of Spalatro, had grown out of 
its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place. St. John the Baptifllias ufurped 
the honours of iEfculapius ; and the temple of 
Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is 
converted into the cathedral church. For this 
account of Diocletian’s palace we are principally 
indebted to an ingenious artift of our own time 
and country, whom a very liberal curiofity car- 

/ D’Auvillej Geographic Aneieaae, tom. I. p. i6j. 

lied 
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ricd into the heart of Dalmatia I2t . But there is c H A P. 
room to fufpeCt, that the elegance of his deligns xni ~ , 
and engraving has fomewhat flattered the objects 
which it was their purpofe to reprefent- We Decline of 
are informed by a more recent and very judi- tae aiti * 
cious traveller, that the awful ruins of Spalatro 
are not lefs expreffive of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatnefs of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian 121 - If fuch. was indeed 
the ftate of architecture, we muft naturally be- 
lieve that painting and fculpture had experienced 
a ftill more fenlible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and 
even mechanical rules. But fculpture, and, 
above all, painting, propofe to themfelves the 
imitation not only of the forms of nature, but of 
the characters and paffions of the human foul. 

In thofe fublime arts, the dexterity of the hand 
is of little avail, unlefs it is animated by fancy, 
and guided by the m oil correCt tafle and ob- 
fervation. 

It is almoft unneceflary to remark, that the Of letters- 
civil diftraCtions of the empire, the licence of 
the foldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and 


121 Meffieurs Adam and Clarifieau, attended by two draughtfmen* 
vifited Spalatro in die month of July 1757. The magnificent work 
which their journey produced was publifhed in London feven years 
afterwards. 

m I fhaH quote the words of the Abate Fortis. “E’baftevol- 
u mente nota agli amatori dell’ Architettura, e delF Antichita, 
¥ Fopera del Signor Adams, che a donato molto a que ? fuperbi vei- 
“ tigi colF abituale eleganza del fuo toccalapis e del bulino. In ge- 
* c nerale la rozzezza del fcalpello, e’l cativo gufto del fecolo vi gareg- 
I£ giano colla niagnificenza del fabricato.” See Viaggio in Dalma- 
21a, p.40. 
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the progrefs of defpotifm, had proved very un- 
favourable to genius, and even to learning. 
The fucceffion of Illyrian princes reftored the 
empire without reftoring the fciences. Their 
military education was not calculated to infpire 
them with the love of letters ; and even the mind 
of Diocletian, however adtive and capacious in 
bulinefs, was totally uninformed by ltudy or fpe- 
culation. The profeffions of law and phyfic are 
of fuch common ufe and certain profit, that they 
will always fecure a fufficient number of prac- 
titioners, endowed with a reafouable degree of 
abilities and knowledge ; but it does not appear 
that the ftudents in thofe two faculties appeal to 
anycelebrated matters who have flourifhed within 
that period. The voice of poetry was filent. 
Hiftory was reduced to dry and confufed abridge- 
ments, alike deftitute of amufement and inftruc- 
tion. A languid and affected eloquence was 
ftill retained in the pay and fervice of the Em- 
perors, who encouraged not any arts except 
thofe which contributed to the gratification of 
their pride, or the defence of their power 113 . 

The declining age of learning and of man- 
kind is marked, however, by the rife and rapid 
progrefs of the new Platonifts. The fchool of 

J23 The orator Eumenlus was feeretary to the Emperors Maximum 
and Conftantius, and Profeffor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. 
His ialary was fix hundred thoufand fefterces, which, according to the 
lowefr computation of that age, muft have exceeded three thoufand 
pounds a year. He generoufly requeiled the permiffion of employ- 
ing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration He reftaurandis 
fcholis ; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone for his. 
panegyrics. 

Alex- 
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Alexandria filenced thofe of Athens ; and the c HAP. 
ancient fehts inrolled themfelves under the ban- , X ^ II ‘ , 
ners of the more falhionable teachers, who re- 
commended their fyftem by the novelty of their 
method, and the aufterity of their manners. 

Several of thefe mailers, Ammonius, Plotinus, 
Amelias, and Porphyry, '*% were men of pro- 
found thought, and intenfe application ; but by 
miftaking the true object of philofophy, their 
labours contributed much lefs to improve, than 
to corrupt the human underltanding. The know- 
ledge that is fuited to our fituation and powers, 
the whole compafs of moral, natural and ma- 
thematical fcience, was neglected by the new 
Platonilts ; while they exhaulled their ftrength 
in the verbal difputes of metaphyfics, attempted 
to explore the fecrets of the invifibie world, and 
lludied to reconcile Ariftotle with Plato, on fub- 
jeets, of which both thefe philofophers were as 
ignorant as the reft of mankind. Confirming 
their reafon in thefe deep but unfubftantial me-, 
ditations, their minds were expofed to illufions 
of fancy. They flattered themfelves that they 
pofieffed the fecret of difengaging the foul from 
its corporeal prifon ; claimed a familiar inter- 
coui'fe with daemons and fpirits ; and by a very 
lingular revolution, converted the ftudy of phi- 
lofophy into that of magic. The ancient fages 

124 Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian’s abdication. The 
life of his mafter Plotinus, which he compoied, will give us the moil 
complete idea of the genius of the fe<St, and the manners of its pro- 
fefiors. This very curious piece is inferted in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grosca, tom. iv. p. 88 — 148. 

n 4 had 
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C XIII. R had derided the popular fuperftition ; after dif- 
* n — ( ■ gulfing its extravagance by the thin pretence 

of allegory, the difciples of Plotinus and Por- 
phyry became its molt zealous defenders. As 
they agreed with the Chriftians in a few 
myfterious points of faith, they attacked the 
remainder of their . theological fyftem with all 
the fury of civil war. The new Platonifts 
would fcarcely deferve a place in the hiftory of 
fcience, but in that of the church the mention 
of them will very frequently occur. 
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Troubles after the Abdication of Diocletian . — ■ 

Death of Conftantius. — Elevation of Conjlan- 
tine and Maxentms. — Six Emperors at the 
fame Time. — Death of Maximan and Gale - 
rius. — Victories of Conjlantine over Maxentius 
and Licinius. — Re-union of the Empire tinder 
the Authority of Conjlantine. 

r pHE balance of power eftabliihed by Diode- c H A p. 

tian fobfifted no longer than while it was , XIV ' , 
fuftained by the firm and dexterous hand of the Period of 
founder. It required fuch a fortunate mixture ^ 1 c ^ s 
of different tempers and abilities, as could 
fcarcely be found Or even expected a fecond a.d. 305 
time; two Emperors without jealoufy, two 3Zj ’ 
Caefars without ambition, and the fame general 
intereft invariably purfued by four independent 
princes. The abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian was fucceeded by eighteen years of 
difcord and confufion. The empire was afflict- 
ed by five civil wars ; and the remainder of the 
time was not fi> much a ft ate of tranquillity as a 
fufpenfion of arms between feveral hoftile mo- 
narchs, who, viewing each other with an eye of 
fear and hatred, ftrove to increafe their refpective 
forces at the expence of their fubje6ts. 

As foon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- Character 
figned the purple, their ftation, according to the and fltua " 

rules 
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chap, rules of the new conltitution, was filled by the 
, t' vo Caefars, Conftantius and Galerius, who im- 

tion of mediately affumed the title of Auguftus The 
Conftan- honours of feniority and precedence were ah 
lowed to the former of thofe princes, and he 
continued, under a new appellation, to admi- 
nifter his ancient department of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. The government of thofe ample 
provinces was fufficient to exercife his talents, 
and to fatisfy his ambition. Clemency, tem- 
perance, and moderation, diftinguifhed the 
amiable character of Conftantius, and his for- 
tunate fubjects had frequently occafion ,to com- 
pare the virtues cf their fovereign with the 
paflions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
' of Diocletian 1 2 3 4 . Inftead of imitating their 
eaftern pride and magnificence, Conftantius 
preferred the modefty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaftedted fincerity, that his moil 
valued treafure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that whenever the dignity of the throne, 
or the danger of the ftate, required any extra- 
ordinary fupply, he could depend with con- 
fidence on their gratitude and liberality ? . The 

provin- 

1 M. de Montefqmeu (Confederations fur la Grandeur et la Deca T 
dence des Romains, c. 17.) fuppofes, on the authority of Qrofius and 
Eufebius, that, on this occafion, the empire, for the firft time, was 
really divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to difcover in 
what refpedl the plan of Galerius differed from that of Diocletian. 

2 Hie non modo amabilis, fed etiam venerabiiis Gallis fuit ; pne~ 
cipue quod Diocletiani fufpedlam prudentiam, ex Maximiani fangui- 
sariam violentiam imperio ejus evaferant. Eutrop. Breviar. x. 1. 

3 Divitijs Provincialium (mel. provindarum) ac privatorum ftudens^ 
ifei commoda non admodum afFe&ans 5 ducenfque melius publicas 

4 opes* 
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provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, fenfible CHAP, 
of his worth, and of their own happinefs, reflected . x ^ v ~ . 
with anxiety on the declining health of the Em- 
peror Conftantius, and the tender age of his nu- 
merous family, the iflue of his fecond marriage 
with the daughter of Maximian. 

The Hern temper of Galerius was call in a Of Qak- 
very different mould ; and while he commanded nus * 
the efteem of his fubjeCts, he feldom conde- 
fcended to folicit their affections. His fame * 
in arms, and above all, the fuccefs of the Per- 
fian war, had elated his haughty mind, which 
was naturally impatient of a fuperior, or even 
of an equal. If it were poffible to rely on the 
partial teftimony of an injudicious writer, we 
might afcribe the abdication of Diocletian to 
the menaces of Galerius, and relate the par- 
ticulars of a private converfation between the 
two princes, in which the former difcovered as 
much pufillanimity as the latter difplayed in- 
gratitude and arrogance % But thefe obfcure 
anecdotes are fufficiently refuted by an im- 
partial view of the character and conduCt of 
Diocletian. Whatever might otberwife have 
been his intentions, if he had apprehended any 

ppes a privatis haberi, quam intra unum clauftrum refervari. Id. ibid n 
He carried this maxim fo far, that whenever he gave an entertain- 
ment, he was obliged to borrow' a fervice of plate. 

4 La&antius de Mart. Perfecutar. c. 1 8 . W ere the particulars of 
this conference more confident with truth and decency, we might dill, 
alk, how they came to the knowledge of an obfcure rhetorician ? But 
there are many Iqftorians who put us in mind of the admirable faying 
of the great Conde to Cardinal de Retz ; “ Ces coquins nous font 
(C parler et agir, comrne ils auroient fait eux-memes a notre place. 55 
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danger from the violence of Galerius, his good: 
fenfe would have inftrueted him to prevent the 
ignominious conteft ; and as he had held the 
feeptre with glory, be would have refigned it 
without difgrace. 

After the elevation of Conftantius and Gale- 
rius to the rank of Augujii , two new Qcefars were 
required to fupply their place, and to complete 
the fyftem of the Imperial government, Diocle- 
tian was fincerely defirous of withdrawing him- 
felf from the world ; he confidered Galerius, who' 
had married his daughter, as the firmeft fupport 
of his family and of the empire ; and he con- 
fented, without reluctance, that his fucceffor 
fhould afiinne the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
confultingthe intereft or inclination of the princes 
of the Welt. Each of them had a fon who was 
arrived at the, age of manhood, and who might 
have been deemed the molt natural candidates 
for the vacant honour. But the impotent refent- 
ment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded ; 
and the moderate Conftantius, though he might 
defpife the dangers,, was humanely apprehenfive 
of the calamities of civil war. The two perfonis 
whom Galerius promoted to the rank of Caefar, 
were much better iuited to ferve the views of his 
ambition ; and their principal recommendation 
feems to have confifted in the want of merit or 
perfonal confequence. The firft of thele was 
Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, 
whofe mother was the lifter of Galerius. The 
unexperienced youth ftill betrayed by his man- 

15 ners 
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ners and language his ruftic education, when, CHAP. 

^ ^ yjTr 

to his own aftonifhment as well as that of the . , 

mm ■ 

world, he was inverted by Diocletian with the 
purple, exalted to the dignity of Caefar, and 
intruded with the fovereign command of Egypt 
and Syria 5 . At the fame time, Severus, a 
faithful fervant, addicted to pleafure, but not 
incapable of burtnefs, w r as fent to Milan, to 
receive from the reluctant hands of Maximian, 
the Caefarian ornaments, and the pofleffion of 
Italy and Africa 6 . According to the forms 
of the conftitut.ion, Severus acknowledged the 
fupremacy of the weftcrn Emperor ; but he 
was abfolutely devoted to the commands of his 
benefactor Galerius, who, referving to himfelf 
the intermediate countries from the confines 
of Italy to thofe of Syria, firmly eftablifhed his 
power over three-fourths of the monarchy. In 
the full confidence, that the approaching death 
of Conftantius would leave him foie mailer 
of the Roman world, we are affured that he 
had arranged in his mind a long fuccefiion of 
future princes, and that he meditated his 
own retreat from public life, after he fliould 
have accomplilhed a glorious reign of about 
twenty years 7 . 

5 Subktus nuper a pecoribus et filvis (fays La&antius de M. P, 
c. 19.) ftatim Scutari us, continuo Protedlor, mox Tribunus, poftridie 
Csefar, accepit Orientem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving 
him the whole portion of Diocletian, 

6 His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by La&antius, 
de M. P. c. 18. 

7 Thefe ft hemes, however, reft only on the very doubtful autho- 
rity of Ladlantius, de M. P. c. »o. 
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Btlt within lefs than eighteen months, two uri- 
expedlecl revolutions overturned the ambitious 
fchemes of Gaierius. The hopes of uniting 
the weftern provinces to his empire were difap- 
pointed by the elevation of Conftantine, whilfi 
Italy and Africa were loft by the fuccefsful re- 
volt of Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Conftantine has rendered 
pofterity attentive to the moft minute ciremn- 
ftances of his life and adlions. The place 
of his birth, as well as the condition of his 
mother Helena, have been the fubjedt not only 
of literary but of national difputes. Notwith- 
ftanding the recent tradition, which affigns 
for her father, a Britifh king, we are obliged 
to confefs, that Helena was the daughter of 
an innkeeper 8 ; but, at the lame time, we may 
defend the legality of her marriage againft 
thole who have reprefented her as the con- 
cubine of Conftantius 9 . The great Conftan- 
tine was moft probably born at Naiffus, in 

8 This tradition, Unknown to the contemporaries of Conftantine^ 
’Was invented in the darknefs of monafteries, was embelliftied by 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and the writers of the xiith century, has been 
defended by our antiquarian:; of the laft age, and is ferioufly related 
in the ponderous hiftory of England, compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. 
p. 147*)' He tranfports, however, the -kingdom of Coil, the ima- 
ginary father of Helna, fromBffex to the wall of Antoninus. 

9 JEutropius (x. a.) exprefies, in a few words, the real truth, "Und 
the occafion of the error, a ex obf cur tori mat rim onto ejus filius.” 
%oftmus (l.ii. p. 78.) eagerly feized the moft: unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Orbfius (vii. 25.), whofe authority is oddly 
enough overlooked by the indefatigable but partial Tillemont. By 
inlifting on the divorce of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her 
marriage. 
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t)acia 10 ; and it is not furp riling, that in a fa- c H A P. 
mily and province diftingui&ed only by the pro- , xry ‘ , 
fefiion of arms, the youth fttould difcover very 
little inclination to improve his mind by the 
acquilition of knowledge ”. He was about A.D. 291. 
eighteen _y ears of age when his father was pro- 
moted to tire rank of Casfar ; but that fortu- 
nate event was attended with his mother’s di- 
vorce ; and the Iplendour of an Imperial alli- 
ance reduced the fon of Helena to a Hate of 
dilgrace and humiliation. Inftead of follow- 
ing Conftantius in the Weft, he remained in 
the fervice of Diocletian, fignalized his va- 
lour in the wars of Egypt and Perfia, and 

,!S There are three opinions with regard to the place of Conjftan- 
tine’s birth, i. Our Engliih antiquarians were tiled to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyrift • * Britannias illic oriendo 

nobiies fecrftL” But this celebrated paffage may be referredwkh 
as much propriety to the acceffion as to the nativity of Conftan* 
tine, a- Some of the modem Greeks have afcribed the honour 
of hk birth to Drepanum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (Cel* 
krius. tom. ii. p.174.), which Conftantine dignified with the name 
of Hdenopolis, and Juftinian adorned with many fplendid build* 
ings (Procop. de JEdificiis, v. It is indeed probable enough, 
that Helena’s father kept an inn at Drepanum ; and that Conftan* 
tius might lodge there when he returned from, a Perfian embaffy 
in the reign of Aurelian. But in tlie wandering life of a foldier, 
the place of his marriage, and the places where his children are 
bom, have very little connexion with each other. 3. The claim 
of NaifTus is fupported by the anonymous writer, publilhed at the 
end of Ammianus, p. 710. and who in general copied very good 
materials : and it is confirmed by Julius Firxnicius (de Afirologia, 

Li. c. 4.), who fiourilhed under the reign of Conftantine him-' 
felf. Some objections have been raifed again# the integrity of 
the text, and the application of the paffage of Firmicius j but the 
former is eftablilhed by the bell MSS. and the latter is very ably 
defended by Lipfus de Magmtudine Romans, L iv. c. 11. et Sup- 
plement. 

11 Literis minus Inliru£tus<. Anonym, ad Axnmian. p. 710. 

gradually 
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p. gradually rofe to the honourable ftation of a tri- 
_j bune of the firft order. The figure of Conftan- 
tine was tall and majeftic; he was dexterous in all 
his exercifes, intrepid in war, affable in peace ; 
in his whole conduct, the active fpirit of youth 
was tempered by habitual prudence ; and while 
his mind was engroffed by ambition he appeared 
.cold and infenfible to the allurements of plea- 
fure. The favour of the people and foldiers, 
who had named him as a worthy canditate for 
the rank of Caefar, ferved only to exafperate the 
jealoufyof Galerius; and though prudence might 
reftrain him from exercifing any open violence, 
an abfolute monarch is feldom at a lofs how to 
execute a fure and fecret revenge 12 . Every 
hour increafed the danger of Conftantine, and 
the anxiety of his father, who, by repeated let- 
ters, exprefled the warm eft defire of embracing 
hisfon. For fome time the policy of Galerius 
/ fupplied him with delays and excufes, but it. 
was impoffible long to refufe fo natural a re- 
queft of his affociate, without maintaining his 
refufal by arms. The permiffion of the jour- 
ney was reluctantly granted, and whatever 
precautions the Emperor might have taken to 
intercept a return, the confequences of which 
he, with fo much reafon, apprehended, they 
veie effectually difappointed by the in cre- 


Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, expofed him to Angle com- 
bat with a Sarmatian (Anonym, p. 7I0 .) and with a monftrous lion. 
See Praxagoras apud Phocium, p. 63. Praxagoras, an Athenian phi- 
ofopher, had wntten a life of Conftantine, in two books, which are 
now loir. He was a contemporary. 
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dible diligence of Conftantine I3 . Leaving the CHAR 
palace of Nicomedia in the night, he travelled , 
poll through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pan- 
nonia, Italy, and Gaul, and amidlt the joyful 
acclamations of the people, reached the port of 
Boulogne, in the very moment when his father 
was preparing to embark for Britain 14 . 

The Britifh expedition, and an eafy vi6tory Death of 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, Wire the laft 
exploits of the reign of Con flan tins. He ended elevationof 
his life in the Imperial palace of York, fifteen t < r °° ftan ' 
months after he had received the title of Au- A. D. 306. 
guftus, and almoft fourteen years and a half after July %s ‘ 
he had been promoted to the rank of Cselar. 

His death was immediately fucceeded by the ele- 
vation of Conftantine. The ideas of inheritance 
and fucceffion are fo very familiar, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind confider them as founded, 
not only in reafon, but in nature itfelf. Our 
imagination readily transfers the fame principles 
from private property to public dominion : and 
whenever a virtuous father leaves behind him 
a fon whofe merit feems tojuftify the efteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of affection operates with irre- 


. 13 Zofmvus, 1 . ii. p. 78, 79. Laftantius de M. P. c. 24. The 
former tells a very foolifh ftory, that Conftantine caufed all the poft- 
horfes which he had ufed 3 to be hamflrung. Such a bloody execution, 
without preventing a purfuit, would have fcattered fufpicions, and 
might have flopped his journey. 

14 Anonym, p. 7x0. Panegyr. Veter, vii. 4. But Zolimus, Liu 

р. 79. Eufebius de Vit. Conftant. 1 . i. c. ai. and La<ftantm$ de M. P. 

с. 24* fuppofe, with lefs accuracy, that he found his father on his 
-death-bed. 
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p. fiftible weight. The flower of the weflern armies 
had followed Conflantius into Britain, and the 
national troops were reinforced by a numerous 
body of Alemanni, who obeyed the orders of 
Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftans ls . The 
opinion of their own importance, and the af- 
furance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain, would 
acquiefce in their nomination, were diligently 
inculcated to the legions by the adherents of 
Conftantine. The foldiers were alked. Whether 
they could hefitate a moment between the honour 
of placing at their head the worthy fon of their 
beloved Emperor, and the ignominy of tamely 
expecting the arrival of feme obfeure flranger, 
on whom it might pleafe the fovereign of Afia 
to bellow the armies and provinces of the Well ? 
It was infinuated to them, that gratitude and 
liberality held a difiingiufhed place among the 
virtues of Conflan tine; nor did that artful prince 
fliew himfelf to the troops, till they were pre- 
pared to falute him with the names of Auguflus 
and Emperor. The throne was the object of his 
defiles ; and had he been left a6luated by ambi- 
tion, it was his only means of fafety. He w^as 
well acquainted with the character and fenti- 
mentsof Galerius, and lufficiently apprized, that 
if he wilhed to live he mu ft determine to reign. 

■ * S CHn ^ s Q 11 * aderant annitentibus, fed prsecipue Croco (alii Eroco ) 
Alamannoruni Rege, auxilii gratia Con&mtmm comitato, imperium 
capit. . Viftor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the firft inftance of a 
tobarian king, who afBfied the Roman arms with an independent 
body of his own iuhje£s. The pra&ice grew familiar, and at laft 
became fatal. 
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The decent and even obftinate refinance which chap. 
he chofe to affedt IS , was contrived to juftify his , , 

ufurpation ; nor did he yield to the acclamations 
of the army, till he had provided the proper ma- 
terials for the letter, which he immediately dif- 
patched to the Emperor of the Eaft. Conflantine 
informed him of 4he melancholy event of his fa- 
ther’s death, modeftly afferted his natural claim 
to the fucceffion, and refpedlfully lamented, that 
the affectionate violence of his troops had not 
permitted him to folicit the Imperial purple in 
the regular and conftitutional manner. The firft 
emotions of Galerius were thofe of furprife, dif- 
appointment, and rage ; and as he could feldom 
reftrain his paffions, he loudly threatened, that 
he would commit to the flames both the letter 
and the meflenger. But his refen tment infenfibly Heisac- 
fubfided ; and when he recollected the doubtful knowiedg- 
chance of war, when he had weighed the cha- Ltius, who 
raCter and ftrength of his adverfary, he confented s ives Mm 
to embrace the honourable accommodation which ^ of 6 
the prudence of Conflantine had left open to him. Cafar, and 
Without either condemning or ratifying the *^ gl ^ us 
choice of the Britifh army, Galerius accepted to Severn s. 
the fon of his deceafed colleague, as the fove- 
reign of the provinces beyond the Alps ; but he 
gave him only the title of Caefar, and the fourth 
rank among the Roman princes, whilft he con- 
ferred the vacant place of Auguftus on his fa- 

16 His panegyrifl Eumenius (vii. 8.) ventures to affirm, in the pre- 
fence of Conflantine, that he put fpurs to his horfe, and tried, but in 
vain, to efcape from the hands of his foldiers, 
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vourite Severus. The apparent harmony of the 
empire was Hill preferved, and Conilantine, who 
already poffeffed the fubftance, expected, with- 
out impatience, an opportunity of obtaining the 
honours, of fupreme power 17 . 

The children of Conftantius by his fecond 
marriage were fix in number, three of either fex, 
and whofe Imperial defcent might have folicited 
a preference over the meaner extraction of the 
fon of Helena. But Conilantine was in the thirty- 
fecond year of his age, in the full vigour both of 
mind and body, at the time when the eldeft of 
his brothers could not poffibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of fuperior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying 
Emperor ,s . In his lafl moments, Conftantius 
bequeathed to his eldeft fon the care of the 
fafety as well as greatnefs of the family ; con- 
juring him to aftiune both the authority and the 
fentiments of a father with regard to the chil- 
dren of Theodora. Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages, the fecure dignity of 
their lives, and the firft honours of the ftate 
with which they were invefted, atteft the fra- 
ternal affeCtion of Conilantine ; and as thofe 
princes poffeffed a mild and grateful difpofition, 

" Laetantius deM.P. c. 25. Eumenius (vii. 8.) gives a rhetorical 
turn to the whole tranfadlion. 

The choice of Conilantine, by his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reafon, and infinuated by Eumenius, feems to be confirmed 
by the moft unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of 
Laflantius (de M. P. c. 34.) and of Libanius (Oration i. ) ; of Eufebius 
fin Vit. Conftantin. 1. 1. c. 18. *1.) and of Julian (Oration LJ. 

they 
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they fubmitted without reludtance to the fupe- 
riority of his genius and fortune 

II. The ambitious fpirit of Galerius was 
fcarcely reconciled to the difappointment of his 
views upon the Gallic provinces, before the un- 
expected lofs of Italy wounded his pride as well 
as power in a ftill more fenfible part. The long 
abfence of the emperors had filled Rome with' 
difcontent and indignation ; and the people gra-' 
dually difcovered, that the preference given to 
Nicomedia and Milan, was not to be afcribed to 
the particular inclination of Diocletian, but tb 
the permanent form of government which he had 
inftituted. It was in vain that, a few months 
after his abdication, his fucceffors dedicated, 
under his name, thofe magnificent baths, whofe 
ruins ftill fupply the ground as well as the ma- 
terials for fo ftiany churches and convents zo . 
The tranquillity of thofe elegant recedes of eafe 
and luxury was difturbed by the impatient mur- 
murs of the Romans, and a report was infenfibly 
circulated, that the fums expended in ere6ling 

19 Of the three filters of Conftantine, Conftantia married the Em- 
peror Licinius, Anaftafia the Csefar Baffianus, and Eutropia the con- 
ful Nepotianus. The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius Con- 
ftantius, and Annibalianus, of whom we fhall have occafion to fpeak 
hereafter. 

20 See Gruter Infcrip. p. 178. The fix princes are all mentioned, 
Diocletian and Maximum as the fenior Augufti, and fathers of the em- 
perors. They joinly dedicate, for the ufe of their own Romans, this 
magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the ruins of thele 
Therm a ; and the antiquarians, particularly Donatus and Nardini, 
have afcertained the ground which they covered. One of the great 
rooms is now the Carthufian church ; and even one of the porter’s 
lodges is fufficient to form another church, which belongs to the 
Feuillans. 
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thofe buildings would foon be required at theiff 
hands. About that time the avarice of Gale- 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of theftate, had 
induced him to make a very Uriel and rigorous 
inquifition into the property of his fubjeets, for 
the purpofe of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their perfons. A very minute fur- 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
eftates ; and wherever there was the flighted, 
fufpicion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a fincere declaration of their 
perfonal wealth The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded : and the officers of 
the revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to fettle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the fpirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguifhed, the tameft fubjedls 
have fometimes ventured to refill an unprece- 
dented invafion of their property ; but on this 
occafion the injury was aggravated by the infult, 
and the fenfe of private interell was quickened 
by that of national honour. The conquelt of 
Macedonia, as we have already obferved, had 
delivered the Roman people from the weight of 
perfonal taxes. Though they had experienced 
every form of defpotifin, they had now enjoyed 
that exemption near five hundred years ; nor 
could they patiently brook the infolence of an 
Illyrian peafant, who, from his diftant refi- 
dence in Alia, prefumed to number Rome 

: v ** See La&antius de M. P. c. »6. 31* 
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among the tributary cities of his empire. The e H A Pi 
riling fury, of "the people was encouraged by the x * v, ? 
authority, or at lead the connivance, of the 
fenate ; and the feeble remains of the Praeto- 
rian guards, who had reafon to apprehend their 
own diffolutioh^ embraced fo honourable & pre- 
tence, an.d declared their readinefs to draw 
their fwords in the fervice of their opprefied 
country. It was the with, and it foon became 
the hope, of efery citizen, that after expelling 
from Italy their foreign tyrants, they lhould 
eledfc a prince who, by the place of his refidence, 
and by his maxims of government, might once 
more deferve the title of Roman Emperor. 

The name, as well as the lituation of Maxeu- 
tius, determined in his favour the popular en- 
thufiafm. 

Maxentius was the fon of the Emperor Maxi- Maxell™ 
mian, and he had married the daughter of Gale- Emperor at 
rius. His birth and alliance feemed to offer him Rome, 
the faired promife of fucceeding to the empire ; oa^js^* 
but his vices and incapacity procured him the 
lame exclulion from the dignity of Caelar, which 
Conltantine had deferved by a dangerous fupe- 
riority of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 
ferred fuch alfociates, as would never dilgrace 
the choice, nor difpute the commands, of their 
benefactor. An obfcure ftranger was therefore 
raifed to the throne of Italy, and the fon of the 
late Emperor of the Well was left to enjoy the 
luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
diftant from the capital. The gloomy paffions 
of his foul, lhame, vexation, and rage, were in- 
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flamed by envy on the news of /$€>nftantine’s 
fuecefs ; but the hopes of Maxdjaftius revived 
with the ’public difcontent, and he was eafily 
perfuaded to unite his perfonal injury and pre- 
tenfionB with the caufe of the Roman people. 
Two Praetorian tribunes and a, commiffary of 
provifions undertook the managemeht of the 
confpiracy; and as every order of men was 
actuated by the fame fpirit, the immediate event 
was neither doubtful nor difficult The p’raefedt 
of the city and a few magistrates, who main- 
tained their fidelity to Severus, were m adhered 
by the guards ; and Maxentius, invefted with 
the Imperial ornaments, was acknowledged by 
the applauding fenate and people as the pro- 
testor of the Roman freedom and dignity. It 
is uncertain whether Maximian was previoufly 
acquainted with the confpiracy ; but as foon as 
the ftandard of rebellion was ereSted at Rome, 
the old Emperor broke from the retirement 
where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pafs a life of melancholy folitude, 
and concealed his returning ambition under the 
difguife of paternal tendernefs. At the requeft 
of his fon and of the fenate, he condefcended 
to re-affume the purple. His ancient dignity, 
his experience, and his fame in arms, added 
•ftrength as well as reputation to the party of 
Maxentius ■ 

27 The fixth Panegyric reprefents the condu& of Maximian inithe 
mofit, favourable light ; and the ambiguous expreflion of Aurelius Viwor* # 

retra$ante diu, >? may fignify, either that he contrived* or that he 
oppofed, the confpiracy. See Zofimus* h ii. p. 79. and La&antius de 
M. B. c. 36. 
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According to the advice, or rather the orders, CHAP, 
of his colleague, the Emperor Severus imme- , 3ay * . 
diately haftened to Rome, in the full confidence, Defeat and 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he fhould 
eafily fupprefs the tumult of an unwarlike popu- 
lace, commanded by a licentious youth. But 
he found on his arrival the gates of the city 
fhut againft him, the walls filled with men and 
arms, an experienced general at the head of 
the rebels, and his own troops without fpirit 
or affe6tion. A large body of Moors deferted 
to the enemy, allured by the promife of a large 
donative ; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by Maximian in his African war, pre- 
ferring the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance. Anulinus, the 
Praatorian praefect, declared himfelf in favour 
of Maxentius, and drew after him the moft 
confiderable part of the troops, accuftomed to 
obey his commands. Rome, according to the . 
expreffion of an orator, recalled her armies ; 
and the unfortunate Severus, deflitute of force 
and of council, retired, or rather fled with pre- 
cipitation, to Ravenna. Here he might for 
fome time have been fafe. The fortifications 
of Ravenna were able to refill the attempts, 
and the moraffes that furrounded the town were 
fufficient to prevent the approach, of the Italian 
army. The fea, which Severus commanded 
with a powerful fleet, fecured him an infex- 
hauftible fupply of provifions, and gave a free 
entrance to the legions, which, on the return 
of fpring, would advance to his affillance from 
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JHyricum and the Eaft. Maximian, who con- 
duced the fiege in perfon, was foon convinced 
that he might waft© his time and his army in the 
fruitlefs enterprife, and that he had nothing to 
hope.either from force or famine. With an art 
more fuitable to the character of Diocletian than 
to his own, he directed his attack, not fo much 
againft the walls of Ravenna, as againft the mind 
of Severus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced, difpofed that unhappy prince to diftruft 
the molt fineere of his friends and adherents* 
The emiffaries of Maximian eafily perfuaded his- 
credulity, that a eonlpiracy was formed to be- 
tray the town, and prevailed upon his fears not 
to expofe himfelf to the difcretion of an irritated 
conqueror, hut to accept the faith of an honour- 
able capitulation. He was at firft received with 
humanity, and treated with refpect. Maximian 
conducted the captive Emperor to Rome, and 
gave him the molt folemn afl’urances that he had 
fecured his life by the refignaiion of the purple. 
But Severus could obtain only an eafy death and 
an Imperial funeral. When the fentence was 
fignified to him, the manner of executing it was 
left to his own choice ; he preferred the favourite 
mode of the ancients, that of opening his veins 
and as foon as he expired, his body was carried 
to the fepulchre which had been conftrueted for 
the family of Gallienus 

23 The circumflances of this war, and the death of Severus, are very 
doubtfully and variouily told in our ancient fragments (fee Tillemont, 
Hill, des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 555.)* 1 have endeavoured to 

extradl from them a confident and probable narration, 

1 5 Though 
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Though the characters of Conftantine and c h a p- 
Maxentius had very little affinity with each other, , _ XIV ' 
their fituation and intereft were the fame ; and Maximian 
prudence feemed to require that they Ihould s iveslus 
umte their forces againft the common enemy. Faufta, and 
Notwithftanding the fuperiority of his age and 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian paffed the t0 Con- ’ 
Alps, and courting a perfonal interview with the ^^ ine - 
fovereign of Gaul, carried with him his daughter j^ rc h 3 3 °I* 
Faufta as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with every cir- 
cumftance of magnificence ; and the ancient 
colleague of Diocletian, who again afierted his 
claim to the weftern empire, conferred on his 
fon-in-law and ally the title of Auguftus. By 
confenting to receive that honour from Maxi- 
mian, Conftantine feemed to embrace the caufe 
of Rome and of the fen ate ; but his profellions 
were ambiguous ; and his affiftance flow and 
ineffectual. He confidered with attention the 
approaching conteft between the matters of 
Italy and the Emperor of the Eaft, and was pre- 
pared to confult his own fafety or ambition in 
the event of the war 7 - 4 . 

The importance of the occafion called for the Galerfus 
prefence and abilities of Galerius. At the head ‘ nv ^es 
of a powerful army collected from Illyricum and 
the Eaft, he entered Italy, refolved to revenge 
the death of Severus, and to chaftife the rebel- 

24 The fixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation 
of Conftantine ; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either of 
Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one flight allufion to 
the a&ual troubles, and to the majefty of Rome. 
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chap, lious Romans ; or, as he expreffed his intentions, 
( in the furious language of a barbarian, to extir- 
pate the fenate, and to deftroy the people by 
the fword. But the Hull of Maximian had con- 
certed *a prudent lyftem of defence. The in- 
vader found every place hoflile, fortified and 
inacceflible ; and though he forced his way as 
far as Narni, within fixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow 
limits of his camp. Senfible of the increafing 
difficulties of his enterprife, the haughty Gale- 
rius made the firft advances towards a reconci- 
liation, and dlfpatched two of his molt confider- 
« able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob- 
tain much more from his liberality than he could 
hope from the doubtful chance of w r ar 2S . The 
offers of Galerius were rejected with firmnels, 
his perfidious friendlhip refufed with contempt, 
and it was not long before he difcovered, that, 
unlefs he provided for his fafety by a timely 
retreat, he had fome reafon to apprehend the 
fate of Sever us. The wealth which the Ro- 
mans defended againft his rapacious tyranny, 
they freely contributed for his deftrudtion. 
The name of Maximian, the popular arts of 
his fon, the fecret diftribution of large fums, 
and the promile of ftill more liberal rewards, 

25 With regard to this negotiation, fee the fragments of an anony* 
mous hiltorian, publilhed by Valefms at the end of his edition of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, p. 71 1. Thefe fragments have furnifhed us with 
f^verai curious, and> as it ihould feem, authentic anecdotes. 
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checked the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, e 
of the Illyrian legions ; and when Galerius at 
length gave the fignal of the retreat, it was with 
fome difficulty that he could prevail on his vete- 
rans not to defert a banner which had fo often 
conducted them to vi<5tory and honour. A con- 
temporary writer affigns two other caufes for 
the failure of the expedition ; but they are both 
of fuch a nature^ that a cautious hiftorian will 
fcarcely venture to adopt them. We are told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect 
nolio i of the greatnefs of Rome by the cities of 
the E dt, with which he was acquainted, found 
his fo ces inadequate to the liege of that im- 
menfe capital. But the extent of a city ferves 
only to render it more acceffible to the enemy j 
Rome had long fince been accuflomed to fubmit 
on the approach of a conqueror 5 nor could the 
temporary enthufiafm of the people have long 
contended againft the difcipline and valour of 
the legions. We are likewife informed that 
the legions themfelves were flruck with horror 
and remorfe, and that thofe pious Tons of the re- 
public refufed to violate the fandlity of their 
venerable parent * 8 . But when we recolle 6 t with 
how much eafe, in the more ancient civil wars, 
the zeal of party, and the habits of military obe- 
dience, had converted the native citizens of 
Rome into her mold implacable enemies, we 

26 La&antius de M. P. c. 28. The former of thefe reafons is pro- 
bably taken from Virgif s Shepherd ; “ Illam ego huic noitrse fimilem 
Melibcee pufcavi, &c. 5> La&antiiis delights in thefe poetical allufions. 

fhall 
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fhail be inclined to diftrnft this extreme delicacy 
of ftrangers and barbarians, who had never be- 
held Italy till they entered it in a hoftile manner. 
Had they not been retrained by motives of a 
more interefted nature, they would probably 
have anfwered Galerius in the words of Cmfar’s 
veterans : “ If our general willies to lead us to 
“ the banks of the Tyber, we are prepared to 
<c trace out his camp. Whatfoever walls he has 
“ determined to level with the ground, our 
“ hands are ready to work the engines : nor 
<c lhall we helitate, Ihould the name of the de- 
“ voted city be Rome itfelf.” Thefe are indeed 
the expreffions of a poet ; but of a poet who has 
been diftinguilhed, and even cenfured, for his 
ftri6h adherence to the truth of hiftory 
The legions of Galerius exhibit a very melan- 
choly proof of their difpolition, by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravilhed, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians. 
They burnt the villages through which they 
palled, and they endeavoured to deftroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
fubdue. During the whole march, Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently de- 
clined a general engagement with thofe brave 

27 Caftra fuper Tufci fi ponere Tybrxdis undas ; ( jubeas ) 
Hefperios audax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quofcunque voles in planum effundere muros. 

His aries adlus difperget faxa lacertis ; 

Ilia licet penitus tolli quam juiferis urbem 

Roma fit, Lucan, Pharfal# i. 38 1. 

and 
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and defperate veterans. His father had under- C HA P. 
taken a fecond journey into Gaul, with the hope xrv ~ , 
of perfuading Conftantine, %vho had affembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the purfuit, and 
to complete the victory. But the adtions of 
Conftantine were guided by reafon, and not by 
refentment. He perfifted in the wife refolution 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
empire, and he no longer hated Galerius, when 
that afpiring prince had ceafed to be an obje6t 
of terror lS . 

The mind of Galerius was the moft fufceptible Elevation 
of the fterner paffions, but it was not, however, 
incapable of a fincere and lading friendlhip. of Auguf- 
Licinius, whofe manners as well as character ^ s ' 

7 A.D. 307. 

were not unlike his own, feems to have engaged Nov. «. 
both his affection and efteem. Their intimacy 
had commenced in the happier period perhaps 
of their youth and obfcurity. It had been ce- 
mented by "the freedom and dangers of a military 
life ; they had advanced a! moft by equal fteps 
through the fucceffive honours of the fervice ; 
and as foon as Galerius was invefted with the 
Imperial dignity, he feems to have conceived 
the defign of railing his companion to the fame 
rank with himfelf. During the Ihort period of 
his profperity, he confidered the rank of Caefar 
as unworthy of the age and merit of Licinius/and 
rather ehofe to referve for him the place of Con- 
ftantius, and the empire of the Weft. While the 

28 La&antius de M.P. 0,37. Zofim. Lii. p, 83. The latter 
infmuates, that Conftantine, in his interview with Maximum, had 
promifed to declare war againft Galerius. 
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chap. Emperor was employed in the Italian war, he 
I intruded his friend with the defence of the 

Danube; and immediately after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he invelted Lici- 
nius with the vacant purple of Severus, refign- 
ing to his immediate command the provinces 
and of of Illyricum The news of his promotion was 
no fooner carried into the Eaft than Maximin, 
who governed, or rather opprelfed, the coun- 
tries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 
difcontent, difdained the inferior name of Caefar, 
and, notwithftanding the prayers as well as 
arguments of Galerius, exacted, almoft by vio- 
lence, the equal title of Auguftus 30 . For the 
firft, and indeed for the laft time, the Roman 
Six empe- world was adminiftered by fix emperors. In the 
a!d 08 Conftantine and Maxentius affected to 

reverence their father Maximian. In the Eaft, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real 
confideration their benefadtor Galerius. The 
oppofition of intereft, and the memory of a re- 
cent war, divided the empire into two great hof- 
tile powers : but their mutual fears produced an 
apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned recon- 

23 M. de Tillemont (Hill, des Empereurs, tom. iv. parti, p. 559.) 
has proved? that Licinius, without palling through the intermediate 
rank of Caefar, was declared Auguftus, the nth of November, 
A.D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 

30 La<ftantius de M.P. 0.3 a. When Galerius declared Licinius 
Auguftus with himfelf, he tried to fatisfy his younger aflociates, by 
inventing for Conftantine and Maximin (not Maxentius, fee Baluze, 
p, 81.), the new title of fons of the Augufti. But when Maximin 
acquainted him that he had been faluted Auguftus by the army, Gale- 
rius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Conftantine, as equal 
afibciates in the Imperial dignity. 

ciliation. 
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filiation, till the death of the elder princes, of c HAP. 
Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, XIV -» t 
gave a new direction to the views and palfions of ‘ 
their furviving affociates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the Misfor- 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded 
his philofophic moderation. When his ambition 
excited, or at lead encouraged, a civil war, they 
returned thanks to his generous patriotifm, and 
gently eenfured that love of eafe and retirement 
which had withdrawn him from the public fer- 
vice 3I . But it was impoffible “that minds like 
thofe of Maximian and his fon could long poffels 
in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
confidered himfelf as the legal fovereign of Italy, 
elected by the Roman lenate and people ; nor 
would he endure the controul of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by Jus name and abi- 
lities the rath youth had been eftablilhed on the 
throne. The caufe was folemnly pleaded before 
the Praetorian guards, and thofe troops, who 
dreaded the fe verity of the old Emperor, ef- 
poufed the party of Maxentius 32 . The life and 
freedom of Maximian were however relpeCted, 
and he retired from Italy into Ulyricum, affect- 
ing to lament his part conduct, and fecretly con- 
triving new mifehiefs. But Galerius, who was 

31 See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi dolorls noftri liberam vocera, 

&c. ‘ The whole pafTage is imagined with artful flattery, and ex» 
preiTed with an eafy flow of eloquence. 

3X La&antius deM.P. c. 38. Zofim. l.iL p. 82. A report was 
fpread, that Maxentius was the fon of fome obfcure Syrian? and had 
been fubftituted by the wife of Maximian as her own child. See 
Aurelius Victor? Anonym. Yalefian. and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. 4. 

vol. n, p well. 
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A well acquainted with his character, foon obliged 
him to leave his dominions, and the laft refuge 
of the difappointed Maximian was the court of 
his fon-in-law Conftantine 33 . He was received 
with refpe6t by that artful prince, and with 
the appearance of filial tendernefs by the Em- 
prefs Faulta. That he might remove every fuf- 
picion, he refigned the Imperial purple a fecond 
time 34 , profeffing himfelf at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatnefs and ambition. Had 
he perfevered in this refolution, he might have 
ended his life with lefs dignity, indeed, than in 
his firft retirement, yet, however, with com- 
fort and reputation. But the near profpedt 
of a throne brought back to his remembrance 
the date from whence he was fallen, and he 
refoived, by a defperate effort, either to reign 
or to peri fin An incurfion of the Franks had 
Summoned Conftantine, with a part of his army, 
to the banks of tire Rhine ; the remainder of 
the troops were Rationed in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, which lay expofed to the enter- 
prifes of the Italian Emperor, and a confider- 
able treafure was depofited in the city of Arles. 
Maximian either craftily invented, or haftily 
credited, a vain report of the death of Conftan- 
tine. Without liclitation he afcended the throne, 

53 Ah iirbe pulfum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Illyrlco repudiatum, tuis 
provinciis, -tuis copiis, tuo palatio recepiflL Eumen. in Panegyr. 
Yet. vii. 14. 

34 '- La&antius de M, P. c. 29. Yet after tlie reiignatiori of the 
purple, Conilantine ilill continued to Maximian the pomp and ho- 
nours of the Imperial dignity ; and, on all public occafions, gave the 
right-hand place to his father-in-law. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 15. 
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feized the treafure, and feathering it with his chap. 
accuftomed profufion among the foldiers, en- XIV ‘ 
deavoured to awake in their minds the memory 
of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could eftablifh his authority, or finifh the ne- 
gociation which he appears to have entered 
into with his fon Maxentius, the celerity of 
Conftantine defeated all his hopes. On the 
firft news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that 
prince returned by rapid marches from the 
Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the lab-men- 
tioned river at Chalons, and at, Lyons trailing 
himfelf to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived 
at the gates of Arles, with a military force 
which it was impoffible for Maximian to refill, 
and which fcarcely permitted him to take re- 
fuge in the neighbouring city of Marfeilles. 

The narrow neck .of land which joined that 
place to the continent was fortified againft the 
befiegers, whilll the fea was open, either for 
the efcape of Maximian, or for the fuccours 
of Maxentius, if the latter fliould chufe to dif- 
guife his invafion of Gaul, under the honour- 
able pretence of defending a diftrefied, or, as he 
might allege, an injured father. Apprelienfive 
of the fatal conferences of delay, Conftantine 
gave orders for an immediate aflault ; but the 
fealing ladders were found too fhort for the 
height of the walls, and Marfeilles might have 
fuftained as lpng a fiege as it formerly did 
againft the anus of Csefar, if the garrifon, con- 
feious either of their fault or of their danger, 
had not purchafed their pardon by deliver- 
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chap, ing up the city and the perfon of Maximigu. 

y A fecret but irrevocable fentence of death 
HisdeauZ* was pronounced againft the ufurper, he ob- 
A.D.310. ta i ne a only the fame favour which he had 
February. indul<yed t0 Severus, and it was publifhed to 

the world, that, opprefled by the remorfe of 
his repeated crimes, he ftrangled himfelfwith 
his own hands. After he had loft the affiftance, 
and difdained the moderate counfels, of Dio- 
cletian, the fecond period of his active life was 
a feries of public calamities and perfonal mor- 
tifications, which were terminated, in about 
three years, by an ignominious death. He de- 
ferved his fate j but we fhould find more reafon 
to applaud the humanity of Conftantine, if he 
had fpared an old man, the benefaaor of Ins 
father, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy tranfaetion, it appeals 
that Faufta facrificed the fentiments of nature 
to her conjugal duties 3S . 

Death of The laft years of Galerius were lefs fhameful 
? al ^ rius ‘ and unfortunate ; and though he had filled with 
May.' 311 ' more glory the fubordinate ftation of Cmfar 
than the fuperior rank of Auguftus, he pre- 
ferved, till the moment of his death, the firft 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He furvived his retreat from Italy about four 


as Zo f im . Mi. p. 8a. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet.vu. 16—21. 
The latter of thefe has undoubtedly reprefented the whole affair m 
fte inoft favourable light for his fovereign. Yet even from this par- 
tial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Con- 
ftantine, and the reiterated treafons of Maximum, as they are de- 
fcribed by Laflantius (de M.P. c. 29, 30.), _ and copied by the 
moderns, are deftitute of any hiftorical foundation. 

^years. 
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years, and wifely relinquifhing his views of c 
imiverfal empire, he devoted the remainder of c 
his life to the enjoyment of pleafure, and to the 
execution of fome works of public utility, 
among which we may diftinguifli the difcharging 
into the Danube the luperfluous waters of the 
lake Pelfo, and the cutting down the immenfe 
forefts that encompaffed it; an operation worthy 
of a monarch, fince it gave an extenlive coun- 
try to the agriculture of his Pannonian fub- 
jedts 35 . His death was occaiioned by a very 
painful and lingering diforder. His body, 
fwelled by an intemperate courfe of life to an 
unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, 
and devoured by innumerable fwarms of thofe 
infects who have given their name to a molt 
loathfome difeafe 37 ; but as Galerius had of- 
fended a very zealous and powerful party 
among his fubjeets, his fufterings, inftead of 
exciting their compaflion, have been celebrated 
as the vifible effects of divine juftice 3S . He 

had 


36 Aurelius Vi< 5 lor, c. 40. But that lake was fituated on the IJppGr 
Pannonia, near the borders of Ncricum ; and the province of Valeria 
(a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained country) un- 
doubtedly lay between the Drave and the Danube (Sextus Rufus, c.9.). 
I fhould therefore fufpect that Victor has confounded the lake Pelfo 
with the Volocean marches, or, as they are now called, the lake Saba- 
ton. It is placed in the heart of Valeria, and its. prefent extent is 
not lefs than 12 , Hungarian miles (about 70 Englifh) in length, and 
two in breadth. See Severini Pannonia, 1 . i. c. 9.) 

37 Ladlantius (de M. P. c. 33.) and Eufebius (Lviii. c. 16.) de- 
fcribe the fymptoms and progrefs of his diforder with fmgular ac- 
curacy and apparent pleafure. 

33 If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hif- 
tory, vol.ii. p. 307—356.) Hill delight in recording the wonderful 
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chap, had no fboner expired in his palace of Nice* 

■ ■ me dia, than the two Emperors who were in- 

ffis domi- debted for their purple to his favour, began to 

between^ c ? Uea; their forces with the intention either of 

Maximin dilputing, or of dividing, the dominions which 

and Lid- } ie j la( j i e f t without a mailer. They were per- 
liras. n j -i . “ f 

luaded, however to defift from the former de- 
lign, and to agree in the latter. The provinces 
of Alia fell to the fhare of Maximin, and thofe 
of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. 
The Hellelpont and the Thracian Bofphorus 
formed their mutual boundary, and the banks 
of thofe narrow feas, which flowed in the midft 
of the Roman World, were covered with fol- 
diers, with arms, and with fortifications. The 
deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced 
the number of emperors to four. The fenfe 
of their true intereft foon connected Licinius 
and Conitantine ; a fecret alliance was con- 
cluded between Maximin and Maxentius, and 
their unhappy fubjedts expected, with terror, 
the bloody confequences of their inevitable dif- 
fenfions, which were no longer reftrained by 
the fear or the refpedt which they had enter- 
tained for Galerius 39 . 

ft-SSof Amon S fo man y crimes and misfortunes, oc- 
Confian- cafioned by the paflions of the Roman princes, 
Gau/ 11 there is fonie pleafure in difeovering a Angle 

_ .jjj. deaths of the perfeculors, I wouid recommend to their perulal an ad- 
mirable pailage of Grotius (Hift. 1. vii. p. 33 s.) concerning the lail 
illnefs of Philip II. of Spain. 

39 See Eufebiusj 1. ix . 6. 10. JLa&antius de M, P. c. 36. 
Zofimus is lefs exa&, and evidently confounds Maximian with 
Maximin. 
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action which may be afcribed to their virtue. In c 
the fix th year of his reign, Conftantine vifited t 
the city of Autun, and generoufly remitted the 
arrears of tribute, reducing at the fame time 
the proportion of their afTeffment, from twenty- 
five to eighteen thoufand heads, fubjeCt to the 
real and perfonal capitation 40 . Yet even this in- 
dulgence affords the molt unqueftionable proof 
of the public mifery. This tax was fo ex- 
tremely oppreffive, either in itfelf or in the 
mode of collecting it, that whilft the revenue 
was increafed by extortion, it was diminifhed 
by defpair : a confiderable part of the territory 
of Autun was left uncultivated ; and great 
numbers of the provincials rather chofe to live ■ 
as exiles and outlaws, than to fupport the 
weight of civil fociety. It is but too probable, 
that the bountiful Emperor relieved, by a par- 
tial aCt of liberality, one among the many evils 
which he had caufed by his general maxims 
of adminiftration. But even thofe maxims 
were lefs the effect of choice than of neceffity. 
And if we except the death of Maximian, 
the reign of Conftantine in Gaol feems to have 
been the moft innocent and even virtuous pe- 
riod of his life. The provinces were protected 
by his prefence from the inroads of the barba- 
rians, who either dreaded or experienced his 
aCtive valour. After a fignal victory over the 
Franks and Alemanni, feveral of their princes 

40 See the viiith Panegyr. in which Eumenius difplays in the pre- 
fence of Conftantine the mifery and the gratitude of the city of 
Autun, 
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Tyranny 
of Maxen- 
tius in 
Italy and 
. Africa. 

A. D. 306. 
—3ia* 


c h a P. were expofed by his order to the wild beafts in 
X1V ' the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people feem 
to have enjoyed the ipedtacle, without difcover- 
ing, in fuch a treatment of royal captives, any 
thing that was repugnant to the laws of nations 
or of humanity 4I . 

The virtues of Conftantine were rendered 
more illuftrious by the vices of Maxentius. 
Whilft the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happinefs as the condition of the times was ca- 
pable of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant, as contemptible 
as he was odious. The zeal of flattery and 
faction has indeed too frequently facrificed the 
reputation of tine vanquifhed to the glory of 
their fuccefsful rivals ; but even thofe writers 
who have revealed, with the molt freedom and 
pleafure, the faults of Conftantine, unanimoufly 
confefs, that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, 
and profligate 42 . He had the good fortune 
to fupprefs a flight rebellion in Africa. The 
governor and a few adherents had been guilty ; 
the province fuffered for their crime. The 
flourifhing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and 
the whole extent of that fertile country, were 
wafted by fire and fword. The abufe of vic- 
tory was followed by the abufe of law and 
juftice. A formidable army of fycophants and 

4 * Eutropius, x. 3. Panegyr. Veter, v ii. 10* 11, iz. A great 
number of the French youth were likewife expofed to the fame cruel 
and ignominious death. 

42 Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet of the Csefars with 
abhorrence and contempt; and Zofimus (Lii. p. 85.) accufes him 
of every kind of cruelty and profligacy. 
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delators invaded Africa ; the rich and the noble c 
were eafily convicted of a connection with ^ 
the rebels ; and thofe among them who experi- 
enced the Emperor’s clemency, were only pu- 
nifhed by the confifcation of their eftates 43 . So 
fignal a victory was celebrated by a magnificent 
triumph, and Maxentius expofed to the eyes of 
the people the fpoils and captives of a Roman 
province. The ftate of the capital was no lefs 
deferring of compaffion than that of Africa. • 
The wealth of Rome fupplied an inexhauftiblc 
fund for his vain and prodigal expences, and the 
minifters of his revenue were fkilled in the arts of 
rapine. It was under his reign that the method 
of exacting a free gift from the fenators was 'fir ft 
invented; and as the fumwasinfenfibly increafed, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial confulfhip, were pro- 
portionably multiplied 44 . Maxentius had im- 
bibed the fame implacable averfion to the fenate 
which had charadterifed moft of the former ty- 
rants of Rome : nor was it poflible for his un- 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raifed him to the throne, and fup- 
ported him againft all his enemies. The lives' of 
the fenators were expofed to his jealous fuipi- 
cions, the difhonour of their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratification of his fenfual paf- 

43 Zofimus, I. ii. p. 83 — 85. Aurelius Victor. 

44 The paflage of Aurelius Vidlor fliould he read in the following 
manner : Primus inftituto peffimo, munerum fpecie? Patres Oratore/xce 
peeuniam conferre prodigeati fibi cogeret. 
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P- fions J4 . It may be prefumed that an Imperial 
lover was feldom reduced to figh in vain ; but 
whenever perfuafion proved ineffectual, he had 
recourfe to violence ; and there remains one me- 


morable example of a noble matron, who pre- 
ferved her cbaftity by a voluntary death. The 
foldiers were the only order of men whom he ap- 
peared to refpea, or ftudied to pleafe. He filled 
Rome and Italy with armed troops, connived at 
■ their tumults, fuffered them with impunity to 
plunder, and even to maffacre, the defencelefs 
people 4J ; and indulging them in the fame licen- 
tioufnefs which their Emperor enjoyed, Maxen- 
tius often bellowed on his military favourites the 
Iplendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a fenator. 
A prince of fuch a character, alike incapable of 
governing either in peace or in war, might pur- 
chafe the fupport, but he could never obtain the 
efteern, of the army. Yet his pride was equal 
to his other vices. Whilft he paffed his indo- 
lent life, either within the walls of his palace, 
or in the neighbouring gardens of Salluft, he 
was repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone 
was Empexor, and that thj; other princes were 
no more than his lieutenants, on whom he 


45 Panegyr. Vet. is. 3. Eufeb. Hift. Ecclef. viii. I4 . et in Vit. 
„°”® a . nt / 'I. P 34 - Rufinus, c.17. The virtuous matron, who 
ftabbed herfelf to efcape the violence of Maxentius, was a Phrift; ™ 
wife to the prefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia. Jt ftill 
remains a quelfaon among the cafuifts, Whether, on fuch occafions, 
iuicide is juitmable ? ■ 

«r p 4 |r: n n ra rr ni r C *T7^^l qUOndam annueret > is the vague ex- 
prdhon of Aurelius Vidor. See more particular, though fomewhat 

a ^ co “fl ts of a t " mult and maffacre which happened at Rome, 
in Eufebius (l.viu. c. 14.), and in Zofimus (Lii. p. 84.). 
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had devolved the defence of the frontier pro- c H A P, 
vinces. that lie might enjoy without interruption XIV - 
the elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
had fo long regretted the abfence, lamented, 
during the fix years of his reign, the prefence of 
her fovereign 47 . 

Though Conftantine [might view the conduct civil war 
of Maxentius with abhorrence, and the lituation ^ftan- 
of the Romans with compaffion, we have no tine and 
reafon to prelume that he would have taken up ^ ent “ s ' 
arms to punifli the one, or to relieve the other. 

But the tyrant of Italy raflily ventured to pro- 
voke a formidable enemy, whofe ambition had 
been hitherto reftrained by confiderations of pru- 
dence, rather than by principles of juftice 4B . 

After the death of Maximian, his titles, accord- 
ing to the eftabiilhed euftom, had been erafed, 
and his ftatues thrown down with ignominy. 

His fon, who had perfecuted and deferted him 
when alive, affeHed to difplay the moll pious 
regard to his memory, and gave orders that a 
fimilar treatment fhoukl be immediately inflidted 
on all the ftatues that had been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Conftantine. That 
wife prince, who lincerely wiihed to decline a 

47 See in the Panegyrics (ix. 14.), a lively defcripfcion of the indo- 
lence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place the orator ob~ 
ferves? that the riches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 
1060 years? were lavilhed by the tyrant on his mercenary bands ; re- 
demptis ad civile latrocinium manibus ingeflerat. 

After the vi&ory of Conftantine? it was univerfally allowed? that 
the motive of delivering the republic from a detefted tyrant? would? at 
any time, have juftified his expedition into Italy. Euieb. in Vit. Con- 
ftantin. 1 . i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. 
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chap, war, with the difficulty and importance of which 
1 was Efficiently acquainted, at firft diffembled 

the infult, and fought for redrefs by the milder 
expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced, 
that the hoftile and ambitious defigns of the 
Italian Emperor made it neceffary for him to arm 
in his own defence. Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his pretenlions to the whole monarchy of 
the Weft, had already prepared a very confider- 
able force to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
• fide of llhsetia, and though he could not expect 
any affiftanee from Licinius, he was flattered 
with the hope that the legions of Illyricum, al- 
lured by his prefents and promifes, would defert 
the ftandard of that prince, and unanimoufly 
declare themfelves his foldiers and fubjeets «. 
Conftantine no longer hefitated. He had deli- 
berated with caution, he acted with vigour. He 
gave a private audience to the ambafladors, who, 
in the name of the fenate and people, conjured 
him to deliver Rome from a detefted tyrant ; and, 
without regarding the timid remonftrances of his 
council, he refolved to prevent the enemy, and 
to carry the war into the heart of Italy s °/ 

43 Zofimus, l.ii. p. 84, 85. Nazarius in Panegyr. x. 7 — 13. 

50 See Panegyr. Vet.ix. 2 . Omnibus fere tuis Comitibus et Du- 
cibus non folum tacite muffantibus, fed etiam aperte timentibus ; con- 
tra confilia hommum, contra Harufpicum monita, ipfe per temet liber- 
and* urbis tempus venifle fentires. The embaify of the Romans is 
mentioned only by Zonaras (l.xiii.) and by Cedrenus (in Compend. 
Hilt. p. S70.) : but. thole modem Greeks had the opportunity of con- 
fulting many writers which have lince been loft, among which we may 
reckon the life of Conftantine by Praxagoras. Photius (p. 63.) has 
made a ihort extract from that hiftorical work. 
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The enterprife was as full of danger as of c h a p. 
glory ; and the unfuccefsful event of two former 
invafions was fufficient to infpire the moll ferious p repara . 
apprehenlions. The veteran troops who revered tions - 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
thole wars the party of his Ton, and were now 
reftrained by a fenfe of honour, as well as of 
intereft, from entertaining an idea of a fecond 
defertion. Maxentius, who confidered the Prae- 
torian guards as the finneft defence of his throne, 
had increafed them to their ancient ellablifh- * 
ment ; and they compofed, including the reft of 
the Italians who were inlifted into his fervice, 
a formidable body of fourlcore thoufand men. 

Forty thoufand Moors and Carthaginians had 
been railed fince the reduction of Africa. Even 
Sicily furnilhed its proportion of troops ; and 
the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hun- 
dred and feventy thoufand foot, and eighteen 
thoufand horfe. The wealth of Italy fupplied 
the expences of the war ; and the adjacent pro- 
vinces were exhaufted, to form itnmenfe maga- 
zines of corn and every other kind of provifions. 

The whole force of Conftantine confuted of 
ninety thoufand foot and eight thoufuid horfe 51 ; 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary attention during the abfence of the 
Emperor, it was not in his power to employ 

5i Zofimus (1. ii. p. 86.) has given us this curious account of the 
forces on both fides. He makes no mention of any naval armaments* 
though we are afliired (Panegyr. Vet.ix. %$*) that the war was carried 
on by fea as well as by land ; and that the fleet of Conitandne took 
pofleflioa of Sardinia, Corffca, and the ports of Italy. 
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above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unlefs he facrificed the public fafety to his pri- 
vate quarrel s \. At the head of about forty 
thoufand foldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whofe numbers were at leaft four times 
fuperior to his own. But the armies of Rome, 
placed at a fecure diftance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habi- 
tuated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
compofed of veterans who had almoft forgotten, 
or of new levies who had never acquired, the 
ufe of arms, and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers 
of the empire againft the barbarians of tlje North ; 
and in the performance of that laborious fervice, 
their valour was exercifed, and their difeipline 
confirmed. There apppeared the fame difference 
between the leaders as between the armies. 
Caprice or -flattery had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conqueft ; but thefe afpiring hopes 
foon gave way to the habits of pleafure and the 
confcioufnefs of his inexperience. The intrepid 
mind of Conftantine had been trained from his 
earlieft youth to war, to action, and to military 
command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, 
he was obliged, firft, to difeover, and then to 

53 Panegyr. Vet. ix.3. It Is not furprifing that the orator fhould 
diminifh the numbers with which his fovereign atchieved the conqueft 
of Italy ; but it appears fomewhat fingular that he fhould efteem the 
tyrant’s army at no more than xoo>ooo men. 

*5 
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open, a way over mountains and through favage c 
nations, that had never yielded a paffage to a 
regular army 5 \ The Alps were then guarded 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Cita- 
dels con ft r acted with no lefs fkill than labour 
and expence, command every avenu§ into the 
plain, and on that fide render Italy almoft in- 
acceffible to the enemies of the King of Sar- 
dinia s \ But in the courfe of the intermediate 
period, the generals who have attempted the 
paffage have feldom experienced any difficulty 
or refiftance. In the age of Conftantine, the 
peafants of the mountains were civilized and 
obedient fubjeets ; the country was plentifully 
flocked with provifions, and the ftupendous high- 
ways, which the Romans had carried over the 
Alps, opened feveral communications between 
Gaul and Italy 55 . Conftantine preferred the 
l'oad of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now cal- 
led, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
fuch active diligence that he defcended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of 


53 The three principal paflages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy* 
are thofe of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount Genevre, 
Tradition, and a refemblance of names ( Alpes Penning had affigned 
the firft of thefe for the march of Hannibal (fee Simier de Alpibus). 
The Chevalier de Folard (Polyb. tom. iv.) and M. d’ Anvil le have led 
him over Mount Genevre. But notwithftanding the authority of an 
experienced officer and a learned geographer, the pretenfions of Mount 
Cenis are ffipported in a fpecious, not to fay a convincing, maimer by 
M. Grofley. Obfervations fur l’ltalie, tom. i. p. 40, Sec, 

54 La Brunette near Sufe, Demont, Exiles, Fenefirelles, Coni, &c. 

55 See Ammian, Marcellin. xv. 10. His defcription of the roads 
ever the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 
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Maxentius had received any certain intelli- 
gence of his departure from the banks of the 
Rhine. The city of Sufa, however, which is 
fituated at the foot of Mount Cenis, was fur- 
rounded with walls, and provided with a gar- 
rifon fufficiently numerous to check the pro- 
grefs of an invader ; but the impatience of 
Conftantine’s troops difdained the tedious forms 
of a fiege. The fame day that they appeared 
before Sufa, they applied fire to the gates, and 
ladders to the walls ; and mounting to the af- 
fault amidft a fhower of ftones and arrows, they 
entered the place fword in hand, and cut in 
pieces the greatefl part of the garrifon. The 
flames were extinguiflied by the care of Con- 
ftantine, and the remains of Sufa preferved 
from total deftruction. About forty miles from 
thence, a more fevere contelt awaited him. A 
numerous army of Italians was affembled un- 
der the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains 
of Turin. Its principal ftrength confided in 
a Ipecies of heavy cavalry, which the Ro- 
mans, fince the decline of their difcipline, 
had borrowed from the nations of the Eaft. 
The horfes, as well as the men, were clothed 
in complete armour, the joints of which 
were artfully adapted to the motions of their 
bodies. The afpeCfc of this cavalry was 
formidable, their weight almoft irrefiftible ; 
and as, on this occafion, their generals had 
drawn them up in a compact column or 
wedge, with a iharp point, and with fpreading 

flanks, 
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Hanks, they flattered themfelves that they fhould CHAP, 
eafily break and trample down the army of Con- XI J‘ . 
ftantine. They might, perhaps, have fucceeded 
in their defign, had not their experienced ad- 
verfary embraced the fame method of defence, 
which in fimilar circumftances had been prac- 
tifed by Aurelian. The ikilful evolutions of 
Conftantine divided and baffled this maffy co- 
lumn of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled 
in eonfufion towards Turin ; and as the gates of 
Jthe city were fliut againft them, very few efcaped 
the fword of the victorious purfuers. By this 
important fervice, Turin deferved to experience 
the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. 

He made his entry into the Imperial palace of 
Milan, and almoft all the cities of Italy between 
the Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of 
Conftantine s6 . 

From Milan to Rome, the iEmilian and Fla- Siege and 
minian highways offered an eafy march of about battle of 

* • * "Verona. 

four hundred miles ; but though Conftantine 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he pru- 
dently directed his operations againft another 
army of Italians, who, by their ftrength and 
pofition, might either oppofe his progrefs, or, 
in cafe of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a general diftin- 
guilhed by his valour and ability, had under his 

s6 Zofimus as well as Eufebius haften from the pafiage of the Alps 
to the decilive a&ion near Rome. We muft apply to the two Pane- 
gyrics, for the intermediate addons of Conftantine. 
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command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
that were ftationed in the province of Venetian. 
As foon as he was informed that Conftantine was 
advancing towards him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was defeated in an en- 
gagement near Brefcia, and purfued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. 
The neceffity, the importance, and the diffi- 
culties of the ixege of Verona, immediately 
prefented themfelves to the fagacious mind of 
Conftantine 57 . The city was acceflible only by 
a narrow peninfula towards the weft, as the 
other three fides were furrounded by the Adige, 
a rapid river which covered the province of 
Venetia, from whence the befieged derived an 
inexhauflible fupply of men and provifions. 
It was not without great difficulty, and after 
feveral fruitlefs attempts, that Conftantine 
found means to pafs the river at fome dif- 
tance above the city, and in a place where the 
torrent was lefs violent. He then encom- 
paffed Verona with ftrong lines, pufhed his 
attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a 
defperate fally of Pompeianus. That intrepid 
general, when he had ufed every means of de- 
fence that the ftrength of the place or that of 
the garrifon could afford, feeretly efcaped from 

57 The Marquis Maffei has examined the fiege and battle o£ 
Verona with tliat degree of attention and accuracy which was due 
to a memorable adtion that happened in his native country. The. 
fortifications of that city, conilru&ed by Gallierms, were lefs ex- 
tenfive than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not in- 
cluded within their circumference. See Verona Ulufirata, Parti, 
p. 14a* 150. 

Verona, 
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Verona, anxious not for his own but for the chap. 
public fafety. With indefatigable diligence he XIV ‘ , 
foon collected an army fufficient either to meet 
Conflantine in the field, or to attack him if 
he obftinately remained within his lines. The 
Emperor, attentive to the motions, and in- 
formed of the approach, of fo formidable an 
enemy, left a part of his legions to continue 
the operations of the fiege, whilft, at the 
head of thofe troops on whofe valour and 
fidelity he more particularly depended, he ad- 
vanced in perlon to engage the general of 
Maxentius. The army of Gaul was drawn up 
in two lines, according to the ufual practice 
of war ; but their experienced leader, perceiv- 
ing that the numbers of the Italians far ex- 
ceeded his own, fuddenly changed his difpofi- 
tion, and, reducing the fecond, extended the 
front of his firft line to a juft proportion with 
that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confufion 
in r a moment of danger, commonly prove de- 
cifive: but as this engagement began towards 
the clofe of the day, and was contefted with 
great obftinacy during the whole night, there 
was lefs room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the foldiers. The re- 
turn of light difplayed the victory of Con- 
ftantine, and a field of carnage covered with 
many thoufands of the vanquilhed Italians* 

Their general, Pompeianus, was found among 
the flain ; Verona immediately furrendered at 
difcretion, and the garrifon was made prifoners 
Q 2 of 
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of war s? . When the officers of the victorious 
army congratulated their matter on this im- 
portant fuccefs, they ventured to add fome 
refpeCtful complaints, of fuch a nature, how- 
ever, as the moft jealous monarchs will liften 
to without difpleafure. They reprefented to 
Conftantine, that, not contented with perform- 
ing all the duties of a commander, he had 
expofed his own perfon with an excefs of va- 
lour which almoft degenerated into rafhnefs ; 
and they conjured him for the future to pay 
more regard to the prefervation of a life, in 
which the fafety of Home and of the empire 
was involved s9 . 

While Conftantine fignalized his conduCl 
and valour in the field, the fovereign of 
Italy appeared infenfible of the calamities 
and danger of a civil war which raged in 
the heart of his dominions. Pleafure was 
ftill the only bufinefs of Maxentius. Con- 
cealing, or at leaft attempting to conceal, 
from the public knowledge the misfortunes 
of his arms 6o , he indulged himfelf in a vain 
confidence, which deferred the remedies of 
the approaching evil, without deferring the 
evil itfelf 6 '. The rapid progrefs of Conftan- 

58 They wanted chains for fo great a multitude of captives ; and 
the whole council was at a lofs ; but the fagacious conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the fwords of the van- 
quifhed. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 11. 

50 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

60 Literas calamitatum fuarum indices fupprimebat. Panegyr. 
Vet. ix. 15. 

61 Eemedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine cenfure 
which Tacitus pafies on the fupine indolence of Vitellius- 

15 . tine 
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tlne s * was fcarcely fufficient to awaken him from chap. 
this fatal fecurity ; he flattered himlelf, that his X1V ' , 
well-known liberality, and the majefty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invaflons, would diffipate with the 
fame facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability, who had ferved 
under the banners of Maximian, were at length 
compelled to inform his effeminate fon of the 
imminent danger to which he was reduced ; and, 
with a freedom that at once furprifed and con- 
vinced him, to urge the neceflity of preventing 
his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of his remaining 
power. The refources of Maxentius, both of 
men and money, were Hill eonfiderable. The 
Praetorian guards felt how ftrongly their own 
intereft and fafety were connected with his eaufej 
-and a third army was foon colle6ted, more nu- 
merous than thofe which had been loll in the 
battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from 
the intention of the Emperor to lead his troops in 
perfon. A ftranger to the exercifes of war, he 
trembled at the apprehenfion of fo dangerous a 
conteft ; and as fear is commonly fuperftitious, 
he liltened with melancholy attention to the ru- 
mours of omens and prefages which feemed to 
menace his life and empire. Shame at length 
fupplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take the field. He was unable to fuftain the 



62 The Marquis MafFei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
ftantine was Ml at Verona, die ift of September, A. D. 312, and 
; that the memorable sera of the indi&ions was dated from his conqueft 
«f the Cifalpine Gaul. 
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c h a p. contempt of the Roman people. The Circus 
, j refounded with their indignant clamours, and 
they tumultuoufly befieged the gates of the pa- 
lace, reproaching the pufillanimity of their in- 
dolent fovereign, and celebrating the heroic fpirit 
of Conftantine e V Before Maxentius left Rome, 
he confulted the Sibylline books. The guardians 
of thefe ancient oracles were as well verfed in the 
arts of this world as they were ignorant of the 
fecrets of fate ; and they returned him a very 
prudent anfwer, which might adapt itfelf to the 
event, and fecure their reputation whatever 
Ihould be the chance of arms 6+ . 
viaory of The celerity of Conftantine’ s march has been 

Conftan- compared to the rapid conqueft of Italy by the 

tine near * A x " * 

Rome. firft of the Caefars ; nor is the flattering parallel 
A-D. 31*. repugnant to the truth of hiftory, fince no more 
than fifty-eight days elapfed between the furren- 
der of Verona and the final decifion of the war. 
Conftantine had always apprehended that the 
tyrant would confult the dictates of fear, and 
perhaps of prudence ; and that, inftead of rifle, 
ing his laft hopes in a general engagement, he 
would ftiut himfelf up within the walls of Rome. 
His ample magazine fecured him againft the 
danger of famine ; and as the fituation of Con- 
ftantine admitted not of delay, he might have 
been reduced to the fad neceflity of deftroying 
with fire and fwordthe Imperial city, the noblell 
reward of his victory, and the deliverance of 

* 3 See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16. La&antius de M. P. c. 44. 

64 Illo die lioftem Romanomm efTe periturum, Tlie v&nqmfhed 
prince became of courfe the enemy of Rome, 

which 
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which had been the motive, or rather indeed the c 
pretence, of the civil war 6s . It was with equal ^ 
furprife and pleafure, that on his arrival at a 
place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome 66 , he difeovered the army of Maxentius 
prepared to give him battle 67 . Their long front 
fiHed a very fpacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tiber, which covered 
their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Conftan- 
tine difpofed his troops with eonfummate {kill, 
and that he chofe for himfelf the poll of ho- 
nour and danger. Diftinguifhed by the fplen- 
dour of his arms, he charged in perfon the 
cavalry of his rival ; and his irr elidible attack 
determined the fortune of the day. The ca- 
valry of Maxentius was principally compofed 
either of unwieldy cuiraffiers, or of light 
Moors and Numidians. They yielded to the 
vigour of the Gallic horfe, which poffeffed 
more activity than the one, more firmnefs 
than the other. The defeat of the two wings 
left the infantry without any protection on 

65 See Panegyr. Yet. ix. 16. x. 27. The former of' thefe orators 
magnifies the hords of corn which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the Iflands. And yet, if there is any truth in the fcarcity 
mentioned by Eufebius (in Vit. Conftantin. 3 . i. c. 36.)} the Imperial 
granaries muft have been open only to the foldiers. 

00 Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Rubra , millia rerme novem 
segerrime progrefius. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geograph* 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the 
Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illuftrated by the valour and glorious death 
of the three hundred Fabii. 

The poll which Maxentius had taken, with the Tiber in his- 
rear, is very clearly defcribed by the two Panegyriffe, ix. 16. x. a 8'. 
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C xiv. P ' itS flankSj and the undifciplined Italians fled 

1 — without reluctance from the ftandard of a tyrant 

whom they had always hated, and whom they 
no longer feared. The Praetorians, confcious 
that their offences were beyond the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge and defpair. 
Notwithftanding their repeated efforts, thofe 
brave veterans were unable to recover the vic- 
tory; they obtained, however, an honourable 
death ; and it was obferved that their bodies 
coveied the fame ground which had been occu- 
pied by their ranks 68 . The confufion then be- 
came general, and the difmayed troops of Max- 
entius, purfued by an implacable enemy, rallied 
by thoufands into the deep and rapid ftream of 
the Tyber. The Emperor himfelf attempted to 
efcape back into the city over the Milvian bridge, 
but the crowds which prefled together through 
that narrow paflage, forced him into the river, 
where he was immediately drowned by the weight 
of his armour 6 ’. His body, which had funk 
very deep into the mud, was found with fome 


Exceptis latrocimi illius primis aufloribus, qui defperata venia, 
locum quern pugmq fumpferant texere corporibus. Panegyr. 
vet* x* 17* 

69 ^ vei T idIe rumour f oon prevailed, that Maxentius, who had 
not taken any precaution for his own retreat, had contrived a very 
artful fnare to deftroy the army of the purfuers ; but that the wooden 
bridge which was to have been Ioofenedon the approach of Conltan- 
toe, unlucloJy broke down under the weight of the flying Italians* 
M. de Tillemont (Hifh des Empereurs, tom.lv. parti, p .576.) very 
fenoufly examines whether, in contradiction to common fenfe, the 
teftimony of Uiebms and Zofimus ought to prevail over the filence of 
Lactentius, Nazanus, and the anonymous, but contemporary orator, 
who compofed the ninth panegyric. 
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difficulty the next clay. The fight of his head, chap. 
when it was expofed to the eyes of the people, X1V ‘ . 
convinced them of their deliverance, and admo- 
mihed them to receive, with acclamations of 
loyalty and gratitude, the fortunate Conftantine, 
who thus atchieved by his valour and ability 
the moft fplendid enterpife of his life 70 . 

In the ufe of victory, Conftantine neither de- Hisrecep. 
fervecl the praife of clemency, nor incurred the aon ’ 
cenfure of immoderate rigour 7 '. He infli6ted 
the fame treatment, to which a defeat would 
have expofed his own perfon and family, put to 
death the two fons of the tyrant, and carefully 
extirpated his whole race. The moft diftin- 
guiflied adherents of Maxentius mull have ex- 
pelled to fhare his fate, as they had fliared hi's 
profperity and his crimes ; but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of 
victims, the conqueror refilled with firmnefs and 
humanity thofe fervile clamours, which were 
chelated by flattery as well as by refentment. 
Informers were punilhed and difcouraged ; the 
innocent, who had fullered under the late ty- 
ranny, were recalled from exile, and reftored to 

70 Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 36 — 38? and the two Panegyrics, the former 
of which was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the cleareft 
notion of this great battle. Lacftantius, Eufebius, and even the 
Epitomes, fuppiy feveral ufefui hints. 

w Zofimus, the enemy of Conftantine, allows (1. ii* p. 88.), that 
only a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death ; but we 
may remark the expreftive paflage of Nazarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6.), 

Omnibus qui labefacftari ftatum ejus poterant cum ftirpe deletis. The 
other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. ao, 21 .) contents himfelf with obferv- 
ing, that Conftantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel maffacres of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla* 


their 
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° xiv P " ^ ie * r ®^ a ^ es ‘ A general a6t of oblivion quieted 

■' — , — ; ^ ie Minds and fettled the property of the people, 
both in Italy and in Africa 72 . The firfl time 
that Conftantine honoured the fenate with his 
prefence, he recapitulated his own fervices and 
exploits in a model! oration, allured that illuf- 
trious order of his fincere regard, and promifed 
to re-eltablilh its ancient dignity and privileges. 
The grateful fenate repaid thele unmeaning pro- 
feffions by the empty titles of honour, which it 
was yet in their power to bellow j and without 
prefuming to ratify the authority of Conftantine, 
they pahed a decree to affign him the firfl rank 
among the three Augufii , who governed the 
Homan world 73 . Games and fellivals were infti- 
tuted to preferve the fame of his victory, and 
feveral edifices, raifed at the expence of Maxen- 
tius, were dedicated to the honour of his fuecefs- 
ful rival. The triumphal arch of Conftantine 
Hill remains a melancholy proof of the decline 
of the arts, and a lingular teftimony of the 
meaneft vanity. As it was not poflible to find 
in the capital of the empire a fculptor who was 
capable of adorning that public monument ; the 
arch of Trajan, without any refpeCl either for 
his memory or for the rules of propriety, 
was ftripped of its moll elegant figures. The 
difference of times and perfons, of actions and 

See the two Panegyrics, and die laws of this and the enfuinc 
year 9 in the Theodofian Code. * 

73 Panegyr. Vet, ix. 20. Ladlantius de M. P. c. 44. Maximin, 
who was confefledly the eldeft Casfar, claimed with fome hew of 
reafon, the firfl rank among the Augufii. 
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characters, was totally difregarded. The Par- chap. 
thian captives appear proftrate at the feet of a , * . 

prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates ; and curious antiquarians can ftill 
difcover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Conftantine. The new ornaments which it was 
neceflary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient fculpture, are executed in the rudeft 
and molt unlkilful manner 74 . 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards and con- 
was a meafure of prudence as well as of revenge, 

Thofe haughty troops, whofe numbers and pri- 
vileges had been restored, and even augmented, 
by Maxentius, were for ever fuppreffed by Con- 
llantine. Their fortified camp was deftroyed, 
and the few Praetorians who had efcaped the 
fury of the fword, were difperfed among the 
legions, and banilhed to the frontiers of the 
empire, where they might be ferviceable without 
again becoming dangerous 7S . By fup prefling 
the troops which were ufually ltationed in Rome, 
Conftantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity 
of the fenate and people, and the difarmed 
capital was expofed without protection to the 
infults or negleCt of its diftant mafter. We may 

74 Adliuc cun< 5 ta opera quae magnifice conftruxgrat, urbis fanum, 
atque bafilicam, Fiavii meritis patres facravere. Aurelius Vi< 51 or. 

With regard to the theft of Trajan’s trophies, confult Flaminius 
Vacca, apud Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 350, and l’Antiquite 
Expliquee of the latter, tom. iv. p.171. 

7? Pixetoriae legiones ac fubfidia fa&ionibus aptiora quam urbi 
Romas, fublata penitus ; flmul arma atque ufus indumenti militarise 
Aurelius Vi&or. Zolimus (I.ii. p> 89.} mentions this fa& as an 
fuftorian> and it is very pompoiifiy celebrated in the ninth Panegyric. 

obferve. 
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chap, obferve, that in this laft effort to preferve their 

« ■ expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
henfion ox a tribute, had raifed Maxentius to 
the throne. He exacted that tribute from the 
fenate under the name of a free gift. They im- 
plored the affiftance of Conftantine. He van- 
quished the tyrant, and converted the free gift 
into a perpetual tax. The fenators, according 
to the declaration which was required of their 
<• • property, were divided into feveral clafles. The 
moft opulent paid annually eight pounds of gold, 
the next clafs paid four, the laft two, and thofe 
whofe poverty might have claimed an exemp- 
tion, were aflelfed however at feven pieces of 
gold. Befides the regular members of the fe- 
nate, their fons, their defcendants, and even 
their relations, enjoyed the vain privileges, and 
fupported the heavy burdens of the fenatorial 
order ; nor will it any longer excite our furprife, 
that Conftantine ftxould be attentive to increafe 
the number of perfons who were included under 
fo ufeful a defcription 7fl . After the defeat of 
Maxentius, the victorious Emperor pafled no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
lie vifited twice during the remainder of his life, 
to celebrate the folemn feftivals of the tenth and 
of. the twentieth years of his age. Conftantine 

Ex omnibus provinciis optimates viros Curia! tu$ pigneraveris ; 
lit Senatfis dignitas .... ex totius Orbis flore confifteret. Naza- 
* ms i.n Panegyr. Vet. x. 35. The word pigneraveris might almoft 
feem mahcioufly chofen. Concerning the fenatorial tax, fee ZofiU 
mus, I.11. p.115. the fecond title of the fixth book of the Theodo- 
Tian Code, with Godefroy’s Commentary, and Memoires de 1’Aca- 
demie des Infcnptions, tom, xxviii, p. jt 6 . ' “ ‘ • 
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was almoft perpetually in motion to exercife the 
legions, or to infpetR the Hate of the provinces. 
Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sermium, NailFus, and 
Theffalonica, were the occafional places of his 
refidence, till he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Alia V. 

Before Conltantine marched into Italy, he had 
Secured the friendlhip, or at leall the neutrality, 
of Licinius, the Illyrian Emperor. He had 
promifed his filler Conllantia in marriage to that 
prince j but the celebration of the nuptials was 
deferred till after the conclufion of the war, and 
the interview of the two Emperors at Milan, 
which was appointed for that purpofe, appeared 
to cement the union of their families and in- 
terefts In the midli of the public feilivity 
they were fuddenly obliged to take leave of 
each other. An inroad of the Franks fummoned 
Conltantine to the Rhine, and the holtile ap- 
proach of the fovereign of Alia demanded the 
immediate prefence of Licinius. Maximin had 
been the fecret ally of Maxentius, and without 
being difcouraged by his fate, he refolved to 
try the fortune of a civil war. He moved out 
of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in 
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A.D,3X3* 


77 From the Theodofian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
.motions of the Emperors : but the dates both of time and place have 
frequently been altered by the careleffnefs of tranfcribers. 

78 Zofimus ( 1 , ii. p. 89.) obferves, that before the war the filler 
of Conftantine had been betrothed to Licinius. According to the 
younger Vidbor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials ; but having 
ventured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a feconddetter 
jailed with reproaches for his fuppofed partiality to the caufe of Max- 
fintius and Maximin. 

the 
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the depth of winter. The feafon was fevere and 
, teinpeftuous ; great numbers of men as well as 
horfes periflied in the fnow ; and as the roads 
were broken up by inceffant rains, he was obliged 
to leave behind him a confiderable part of the 
heavy baggage, which was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this extra- 
ordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a 
harraffed but formidable army, on the banks of 
the Thracian Bofphorus, before the lieutenants 
of Licinius were apprifed of his hoftile inten- 
tions. Byzantium furrendered to the power of 
Maximal after a liege of eleven days. He was 
detained fome days under the walls of Heraclea ; 
and he had no looner taken poffeffion of that 
city, than he was alarmed by the intelligence, 
that Licinius had pitched his camp at the diliance 
of only . eighteen miles. After a fruitlefs nego- 
ciation, in which the two princes attempted to 
feduce the fidelity of each other’s adherents, 
they had recourfe to arms. The Emperor of 
the Eaft commanded a difciplined and veteran 
army of above feventy thoufand men, and Lici- 
nius, who had collected about thirty thoufand 
Illyrians, was at firll opprelfed by the fuperiority 
of numbers. His military Ikill, and the flannels 
of his troops, reltored the day, and obtained a 
decifive victory. The incredible fpeed which 
Maximin exerted in his flight, is much more 
celebrated than his prowefs in the battle. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards he was feen pale, 
trembling, and without his Imperial ornaments, 
at Nicomedia, one hundred andfixty miles from 
2 the 
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the place of his defeat. The wealth of Afia was chap, 
yet unexhaufted ; and though the flower of his , 2av ‘ a 
veterans had fallen in the late action, he had flill 
power, if lie could obtain time, to draw very 
numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But and death 
he furvived his misfortune only three or four f orm l r> 
months. His death, which happened at Tarfus, Auguft. 
was varioufly afcribed to defpair, to poifon, and 
to the divine juftice. As Maximin was alike 
deftitute of abilities and of virtue, he was la- 
mented neither by the people nor by the foldiers. 

The provinces of the Ealt, delivered from the 
terrors of civil war, cheerfully acknowledged the 
authority of Licinius 79 . 

The vanquiflied Emperor left behind him two Cruelty of 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of Llcmlus ' 
about feven, years old. Their inoffenfive age 
might have excited compaffion, but the cotn- 
paffion of Licinius was a very feeble refource, 
nor did it reftrain him from extingui/hing the 
name and memory of his adverfary. The death 
of Severianus will admit of lefs excufe, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the fliort 
and obfcure reign of Severus, in a diltant part of 
the empire, was already- forgotten. But the exe- 
cution of Candidianus was an adl of the blackeft 
cruelty^ and ingratitude. He was the natural fon 

79 Zofimus mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary 
events; but Laftantius expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45 — 50.), 
afcribing them to the miraculous interpofition of Heaven. Licinius at 
that time was one of the prote&ors of the church. 

of 
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c H A P. of Galerius, the friend and benefaCtor of Lici- 
1 XlV ' mj n * us * The prudent father had judged him too 
young to luftain the weight of a diadem j but 
he hoped that, under the protection of princes 
who were indebted to his favour for the Imperial 
purple, Candidianus might pafs a fecure and 
honourable life. He was now advancing towards 
the twentieth year of his age, and the royalty of 
his birth, though unfupported either by merit or 
ambition, was fufficient to exafperate the jealous 
mind of Licinius So . To thefe innocent and illuf- 
trious victims of his tyranny, we mult add the 
wife and daughter of the Emperor Diocletian. 
When that prince conferred on Galerius the title 
of Cffifar, he had given him in marriage his 
daughter Valeria, whofe melancholy adventures 
might furnilh a very lingular fubjeCt for tragedy. 
Unfortu- She had fulfilled and even iurpalfed the duties of 
oftheEm a w ^ e * j ^ lS ^ ie had not any children herfelf, Ihe 
prefs Va- condefcended to adopt the illegitimate fon of her 
leria and hulband, and invariably difplayed towards the 

unhappy Candidianus the tendernefs and anxiety 

of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, 
her ample poffeffions provoked the avarice, and 
her perfonal attractions excited the defires, of his 
fucceffor Maximin 8l . He had a wife ftill alive, 

but 

80 La&antius de M. P, c. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the 
different conduct of Licinius, and of Conftantine, in the ufe of vic- 
tory. 

81 The fenfual appetites of Maximin were gratified at the expence 
of his fubje&s. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, 
examined their naked charms with anxious curiofity, left any part of 
their body fliould be found unworthy of the royal embraces. Coy- 

nefs 
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but divorce was permitted by the Roman law, chap. 
and the fierce paffions of the tyrant demanded , XI J‘ , 
an immediate gratification. The anfwer of Va- 
leria was fuch as became the daughter and widow 
of emperors ; but it - was tempered.^y the pru- 
dence which her defeneelefs condition compelled 
her to obferve. She reprefented to the perfons 
whom Maximin had employed on this oceafion, 

* e that even if honour could permit a woman 
“ of her character and dignity to entertain a 
“ thought of fecond nuptials, decency at leaft 
“ mutt forbid her to litten to his addreffes at a 
“ time when the allies of her hulband and his be- 
“ nefaetorwere Hill warm ; and while the forrows 
iC of her mind were ftill exprefled by her mourn* 

“ ing garments. She ventured to declare, that 
“ file could place very little confidence in the 
“ profeflions of a man, whofe cruel inconftancy 
<c was capable of repudiating a faithful and affec- 
“ tionate wife 84 .V On this repulfe, the love of 
Maximin was converted into fury,..aild as wit- 
nefles and judges were always at his ditpofal, 
it was eafy for him to cover his fury with an ap- 
pearance of legal proceedings, and to affault the 
reputation as well as the happinefs of Valeria. 

Her eftates were confifcated, her eunuchs and 
domeftics devoted to the molt inhuman tortures, 

nefs and difdain were confidered as treafon, and the obfKnate fair-one 
was condemned to be drowned- A cuftom was gradually introduced, 
that no perfon ihould marry a wife without the permiflion of the Em- 
peror, “ ut ipfe in omnibus nuptiis prsegullator eflet.” La< 5 tautius de 
M. P, c. 38. 

sz La&antius de M-P. c- 3 9. 
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C xiv P " anC * ^ evera ^ * nn °cent and refpefilable matrons, 

t — . who were honoured with her friendfhip, fuffered 

death, on a falfe accufation of adultery. The 
Emprefs herfelf, together with her mother Prifca, 
was condemned to exile ; and as they were ig- 
nominioufly hurried from place to place before 
they were confined to a fequeftered village in 
the deferts of Syria, they expofed their fhame 
and diflrefs to the provinces of the Eaft, which, 
during thirty years, had reflected their auguft 
dignity. Diocletian made feveral ineffectual 
efforts to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
daughter ; and, as the laft return that he ex- 
pedited for the Imperial purple, which he had 
conferred upon Maximin, he entreated that 
Valeria might be permitted to fhare his retire- 
ment of Salona, and to clofe the eyes of her 
afflicted father S3 . He entreated, but as he coukl 
no longer threaten, his prayers were received 
with coldnefs and difdain ; and the pride of 
Maximin was gratified, in treating Diocletian 
as a fuppliant, and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin feemed to affure the 
empreffes of a favourable alteration in their for- 
tune. The public diforders relaxed the vigi- 
lance of their guard, and they eafily found 
means to efcape from the place of their exile, 
and to repair, though with fome precaution, 
and in difguife, to the court of Licinius. His 

: 8t Diocletian at laft fent cognatum fmim, quendam militarem ac 
poientem virum, to intercede in favour of his daughter (La<ftantius de 
M. P. c. 41,). We are not fufiiciently acquainted with the hiftory of 
thefe times, to point out the perfon who was employed* 

2 behaviour. 
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behaviour, in the firft days of his reign, and 
the honourable reception which he gave to 
young Candidianus, infpired Valeria with a fe- 
cret fatisfadfcion, both on her own account, and 
on that of her adopted fon. But thefe grate- 
ful prolpedts were foon fucceeded by horror 
and aftonithment ; and the bloody executions 
which ftained the palace of Nicomedia, fuffi- 
ciently convinced her, that the throne of Max- 
imin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman than 
himfelf. Valeria confulted her fafety by a hafty 
flight, and, ftill accompanied by her mother 
Prifca, they wandered above fifteen months 54 
through the provinces, concealed in the dif- 
guife of plebeian habits. They were at length 
difcovered at Theffalonica : and as the fen- 
tence of their death was already pronounced, 
they were immediately beheaded, and their bo- 
dies thrown into the fea. The people gazed on 
the melancholy fpedtacle ; but their grief and 
indignation were fupprefled by the terrors of a 
military guard. Such was the unworthy fate 
of the wife and daughter of Diocletian. We 
lament their misfortunes, we cannot difcover 
their crimes, and whatever idea we may juftly 
entertain of the cruelty of Lieinius, it remains 
a matter of furprife, that he was not con- 

84 Valeria quoque per varias provincias quindecim menfibus plebeio 
cultd pervagata. La^iantius de M. P. c. 51. There is fome doubt 
whether we fhould compute the fifteen months from the moment of 
her exile, or from that of her efcape. The exprefiion of pervagata 
feems to denote the latter ; but in that cafe we mull fuppofe, that the 
treatife of Laftantius was written after the firft civil war between Li- 
einius and Conftantme. See Cuper, p. 254* 
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chap, tented with fome more fecret and decent method 
of revenge Ss . 

Quarrel The Roman world was now divided between 
Conftan- Conftantine and Licinius, the former of whom 
tine and was mailer of the Weft, and the latter of the 
5~ x Eaft. It might perhaps have been expe&ed that 
" the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and 
connected by a private as well as public al- 
liance, would have renounced, or at lealt would 
have fufpended, any farther defigns of ambi- 
tion. And yet a year had fearcely elapfed after 
the death of Maximin, before the victorious 
emperors turned their arms againft each other. 
The genius, the fuccefs, and the afpiring tem- 
per of Conftantine, may feem to mark him 
out as the aggreffor ; but the perfidious cha- 
racter of Licinius juftifies the moll unfavour- 
able fufpicions, and by the faint light which 
hiftory reflects on this tranfaCtion % we may 
difcover a confpiracy fomented by his arts 
againft the authority of his colleague. Con- 
ftantine had lately given his filler Anaftafia in 
marriage to Baflianus, a man of a conliderable 
family and fortune, and had elevated his new 
kinfman to the rank of Caefar. According to 
the fyftem of government inftituted by Diocle- 
tian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, were defigned 

85 Ita illis pudicitia et conditio exitio fuit. La&antius de M. P. 
c. 51. He relates the misfortunes of the innocent wife and daughter 
of Diocletian with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 

f ' 1 The curious reader, who confuks the Valefian Fragment, p.713. 
will perhaps accufe me of giving a bold and licentious paraphrase ; but 
if he confiders it with attention, he will acknowledge that my interpre- 
tation is probable and confident. 
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for his departments in the empire. But the per- c H A P. 
formance of the promifed favour was either at- J f 

tended with fo much delay, or accompanied with 
fo many unequal conditions, that the fidelity of 
Baffianus was alienated rather than fecured by 
the honourable diftindtion which he had obtained. 

His nomination had been ratified by the eonfent 
of Licinius, and that artful prince, by thefmeans 
of his emiffaries, foon contrived to enter into a 
fecret and dangerous correfpondence with the 
new Caefar, to irritate his difcontents, and to 
urge him to the rafh enterprife of extorting by 
violence what he might in vain folicit from the 
juftice of Conftantine. But the vigilant Emperor 
difcovered the confpiracy before it was ripe for 
execution ; and, after folemnly renouncing the 
alliance of Baffianus, defpoiled him of the pur- 
ple, and inflidted the deferved punilhment on his 
treafon and ingratitude. The haughty refufai of 
Licinius, when he was required to deliver up the 
criminals, who had taken refuge in his domi- 
nions, confirmed the fufpicions already enter- 
tained of his perfidy 5 and the indignities of- 
fered -at iErnona, on the frontiers of Italy, to 
the ftatues of Conftantine, became the fignal of 
difcord between the two princes 87 . 

The firft battle was fought near Cibalis, a Rrft elvi! 
city of Pannonia, fituated on the river Save, war he " 

J ? tween 

them* 

87 The fituation of JEmona, or, as it is now called, Laybach, in 
Garniola (D’Anville Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187.), may fug- 
geft a conje< 5 hire. As it lay to the north-eaft of the Julian Alps, that 
important territory became a natural objerfl of difpute between the fove- 
reigns of Italy and of Iilyricum. 
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chap, about fifty miles above Sirmium 3S . From the 
1 _ XIV ; _j inconfiderable forces which in this important 
Battle of contell two fuch powerful monarchs brought 
* nt0 ^ le ^ ma y be inferred, that the one 
8th oa. was fuddenly provoked, and that the other was 
unexpectedly furprifed. The Emperor of the 
Weft had only twenty thoufand, and the fove- 
reign of the Eaft no more than five and thirty 
thoufand, men. The inferiority of number was, 
however, compenfated by the advantage of the 
ground. Conftantine had taken poll in a de- 
file about half a mile in breadth, between a 
fteep hill and a deep morafs, and in that fitua- 
tion he fteadily expected and repulfed the firft 
attack of the enemy. He purlued his fuc- 
cefs, and advanced into the plain. But the 
veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the 
ftandard of a leader who had been trained to 
arms in the fchool of Probus and Diocletian. 
The miffile weapons on both fides were foon 
exhaufted ; the two armies, with equal valour, 
rulhed to a cloler engagement of fwords and 
fpears, and the doubtful contell had already 
lalted from the dawn of the day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the right wing, which 
Conftantine led in perfon, made a vigorous 
and decilive charge. The judicious retreat 

Cibalis or Cibalse (whofe name is flill preferved in the obfcure 
ruins of Swilei) was fituated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the 
capital of Illyricum, and, about one hundred from Taurunum, or 
Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save. The Ro- 
man garrifons and cities on thofe rivers are finely illuftrated by 
M. xFAnville, in a memoir inferted in 1’ Academic des Infcriptions, 
tom. xxviil, 
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of Licinius faved the remainder of his troops CHAP, 
from a total defeat ; but when he computed , XIY ' , 
his lofs, which amounted to more than twenty 
thoufand men, he thought it unfafe to pafs 
the night in the prefence of an active and 
vidtorious enemy. Abandoning his camp and 
•^magazines, he marched away with fecrecy and 
diligence at the head of the greateft part of his 
cavalry, and was foon removed beyond the 
danger of a ptirfuit. His diligence preferved 
his wife, his fon, and his treafures, which he 
had depofited at Sirmium. Licinius palled 
through that city, and breaking down the 
bridge on the Save, haftened to collect a new 
army in Dacia and Thrace. In his flight he 
bellowed the precarious title of Csefar on Va- 
lens, his general of the Illyrian frontier Sg . 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the Battle of 
theatre of a fecond battle no lefs obftinate and Mardia - 
bloody than the former. The troops on both 
tides difplayed the fame valour and difcipline ; 
and the victory was once more decided by the 
fuperior abilities of Conftantine, who directed 
a body of five thoufand men to gain an ad- 
vantageous!* height, from whence, during the 
heat of the action, they attacked the rear of 
the enemy, and made a very confiderable 
daughter. The troops of Licinius, however, 
prefenting a double front, ltill maintained 
their ground, till the approach of night put 

85 Zofimus (1. ii. p. 90* 91.) gives a very particular account of this 
battle ; but the defcriptions of Zofimus are rhetorical rather than 
military. 
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an end to the combat, and fecured their re- 
treat towards the mountains of Macedonia 93 . 
The lofs of two battles, and of his braveft ve- 
terans, reduced the tierce fpirit of Licinius 
to fue for peace. His ambaffador Miftrianus 
was admitted to the audience of Conftantine ; 
he expatiated on the common topics of mo- * 
deration and humanity, which are’ fo familiar 
to the eloquence of the vanquithed; repre- 
fented, in the molt intinuating language, that 
the event of the war was ftill doubtful, whilft 
its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious 
to both the contending parties ; and declared, 
that he was authorized to propofe a lading 
and honourable peace in the name of the two 
Emperors his mailers. Conftantine received 
the mention of Yalens with indignation and 
contempt. “ It was not for fuch a purpofe,” 

“ he fternly replied, 49 that we have advanced 
“ from the fliores of the weftern ocean in an 
<c uninterrupted courfe of combats and victo- 
“ ries, that after rejecting an ungrateful kinf- 
“ man, we ihould accept for our colleague a 
“ contemptible ilave. The abdication of Va- 
“ lens is the firft article of the treaty 91 .” 

90 Zofimus, J.ii. p. 93,9 3. Anonym. Valefian. p. 713. The 
Epitomes furnifh fome circumftances ; but they frequently confound 
the two wars between Licinius and Conftantine. 

91 Petrus Patricks in Excerpt. Legat. p. 37. If it ihould be thought 

that ya^po; fignifies more properly a fon-in-law, we might conjecture., 
that Conftantine afluming the name as well as the duties of a father, 
had adopted his younger brothers and lifters, the children of Theo- 
dora. But in the beft authors fometimes fignifies a hufband, 

fometimes a father-in-law, and fometimes a kinfman in general. See 
jjpapheim Qbfervat. ad Julian. Orat. i. p. 73. 

it 
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It was neceffary to accept this humiliating con- C H AP. 
dition and the unhappy Valens, after a reign of , , 

a few days, was deprived of the purple and of 
his life. As foon as this obftacle was removed, 
the tranquillity of the Roman world was eafily 
reftored. The fucceffive defeats of Licinius had 
ruined his forces, but they had difplayed his 
courage and abilities. His fituation was almoft 
defperate, but the efforts of defpair are fome- 
times formidable ; and the good fenfe of Con- 
ftantine preferred a great and certain advantage 
to a third trial of the chance of arms. He con- Treaty of 
fented to leave his rival, or, as he again flyled December. 
Licinius, his friend and brother, in the poffeC- 
lion of Thrace, Afia Minor, Syria, and Egypt ; 
but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Da- 
cia, Macedonia, and Greece were yielded to 
the weftern empire, and the dominions of Con- 
ftantine now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnefus. 

It was flipulated by the fame treaty, that three 
royal youths, the fons. of the Emperors, fhould 
be called to the hopes of the fucceffion. Crifpus 
and the young Conftantine were foon afterwards 
declared Csefars in the Weft, while the younger 
Licinius was inverted with the fame dignity in 
the Eaft. In this double proportion of ho- 
nours, the conqueror afferted the fuperiority of 
his arms and power 92 . 

The 

92 Zofimus, 1 . ii. p. 93. Anonym. Valefian. p.713. Eutropius, 
x. v. Aurelius Vidor, Eufeb. in Chron. Sozomen, 1 . i. c. 2. Four 
of thefe Writers affirm that the promotion of the Csefars was an article 

of 
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The reconciliation of Conftantine and Lici- 
nius, though it was embittered by refentment 
and jealoufy, by the remembrance of recent 
injuries, and by the apprehenfion of future dan- 
gers, maintained, however, above eight years, 
the tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very 
regular feries of the Imperial laws commences 
about this period, it would not be difficult to 
tranfcribe the civil regulations which employed 
the leifure of Conftantine. But the moil im- 
portant of his inftitutions are intimately con- 
nected with the new iyftem of policy and reli- 
gion, which was not perfectly eftablilhed till 
the laft and peaceful years of his reign. There 
are many of his. laws, which as far as they con- 
cern the rights and property of individuals, and 
the practice of the bar, are more properly re- 
ferred to the private than to the public jurif- 
prudence of the empire ; and he published many 
edicts of fo local and temporary a nature, 
that they would ill deferve the notice of a gene- 
ral hiftory. Two laws, however, may be fe- 
leCted from the crowd ; the one for its impor- 
tance, the other for its Angularity ; the former 
for its remarkable benevolence, the latter for 
its exceffive feverity. 1. The horrid practice, 
fo familiar to the ancients, of expofing or 
murdering their new-born infants, was become 

of the treaty. It is however certain, that the younger Conftantine 
and Licinius were not yet born ; and it is highly probable that the 
promotion was made the ift of March, A.D. 317. The treaty had 
probably ftipulated that two Caefars might be created by the weftern* 
and one only by the eaftern Emperor ; but each of them referved to 
himfelf the choice of the perfons. 


every 
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every day more frequent in the provinces, and chap. 
efpecially in Italy. It was the eftedt of diftrefs ; 31 V * , 

and the diftrefs was principally occafioned by * 
the intolerable burden of taxes, and by the vex- 
atious as well as cruel profecutions of the of- 
ficers of the revenue againft their infolvent 
debtors. The lefs opulent or lefs induftrious 
part of mankind, inftead of rejoicing in an in- 
creafe of family, deemed it an adfc of paternal 
tendernefs to releafe their children from the im- 
pending miferies of a life which they themfelves 
were unable to fupport. The humanity of Con- 
ftantine, moved, perhaps, by fome recent and 
extraordinary inftances of defpair, engaged him 
to addrefs an edidt to all the cities of Italy, and 
afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
fufficient relief to be given to thofe parents who 
fhould produce before the magiftrates the chil- 
dren whom their own poverty would not allow 
them to educate. But the promife was too 
liberal, and theprovifion too vague, to affedl any 
general or permanent benefit”. The law, though 
it may merit fome praife, ferved rather to dif- 
play than to alleviate the public diftrefs. It ftill 
remains an authentic monument to contradidt 
and confound thofe venal orators, who were too 
well fatisfied with their own fituation to difcover 
either vice or mifery under the government of a 
generous fovereign 2. The laws of Conftan- 

tine 

Codex Theodofian. 1 . xi. tit. 27. tom. iv. p. 188. with Code- 
froy’s obfervations. See likewife, 1 . v. tit. 7 — 8. 

94 Omnia foris placita, domi profpera, annonse ubertate, frudluum 
copia, $:c. Panegyr. Vet. x. 38, -This oration of Nazarius was 

pronounced 
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P. tine againft rapes were di&ated with very little 
indulgence for the moll amiable weakneffes of 
human nature ; fince the defcription of that 
crime was applied not only to the brutal violence 
which compelled, but even to the gentle feduc- 
tion which might perfuade, an unmarried wo- 
man, under the age of twenty-five, to leave the 
houfe of her parents. « The fuccefsful ravilher 
“ was puniihed with death ; and as if fimple 
“ death was inadequate to the enormity of his 
“ g u ^t, be was either burnt alive, or torn in 
“ pieces by wild beafts in the amphitheatre. 
“ The virgin’s declaration, that Hie had been 
“ carried away with her own confent, inftead of 
“ faving her lover, expofed her to fliare his fate. 
ce The duty of a public profecution was intruded 
“ to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate 
“ ma id ; and if the lentiments of nature pre- 
“ vailed on them to diffemble the injury, and 
“ to repair by a fubfequent marriage the honour 
“ of their family, they were themfelves puniihed 
“ by exile and confifcation. The Haves, whe- 
“ ther male or female, who were convi&ed of 
“ having been acceflary to the rape or feduftion, 
“ were burnt alive, or put to death by the in- 
“ genious torture of pouring down their throats 
“ a quantity of melted lead. As the crime was 
** a public kind, the acculation was permitted 
“ even to ftrangers. The commencement of 
“ the aaion was not limited to any term of 
“ years, and the. confequences of the fentence 

pronounced on the day of the Quinquennalia of the Ctefars, the ill of 
March, A.D.3^1* 
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l -‘ were extended to the innocent offspring of C HA p. 
“ fuch an irregular union 9S .” But whenever , v 
the offence inlpires lefs horror than the punifli- 
ment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give 
way to the common feelings of mankind. The 
moll odious parts of this edidfc were foftened 
or repealed in the fubfequent reigns 96 ; and 
even Conftantine himfelf very frequently alle- 
viated, by partial afils of mercy, the Hern, 
temper of his general initiations. Such, in- 
deed, was the lingular humour of that Emperor ? 
who Ihewed himfelf as indulgent, and even re- 
mifs, in the execution of his laws, as he was 
fevere, and even cruel, in the enabling of them. 

It is fcarcely poffible to obferve a more decilive 
fymptom of weaknefs, either in the charadter 
of the prince, or in the conllitution of the go- 
vernment 97 . 

The civil adminillration was fometimes inter- The G& 
rupted by the military defence of the empire. *“j J war \ 
Crifpus, a youth of the moll amiable character, ’ * 
who had received with the title of Caefar the 
command of the Rhine, dillinguilhed his con- 
du6l, as well as valour, in feveral victories over 
the Franks and Alemanni ; and taught the bar- 

93 See the edi & of Conftantine, addrelfed to the Roman people, in 
the Theodofian Code, . 1 . ix. tit. 24. tom. iii. p. 189. 

96 His fon very fairly affigns the true reafon of the repeal, U Ne ful> 
u fpecie atrocioris judicii aliqua in ulcifcendo crimine dilatio nafcere- 
<e tur. s> Cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. 

97 Eufebius (in Vita Confiant. 1 . iii. c. 1.) choofes to affirm, that in 
the reign of this hero, the fword of juftice hung idle in the hands of the 
magiftrates. Eufebius himfelf (L iv. c. 519. 54.} and the Theodofian 
Code will inform us that this excefiive lenity was not owing to the 
want either of atrocious criminals or of penal laws. 
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barians of that frontier to dread the eldeft fon of 
Conftantine, and the grandfon of Conftantius ® s . 
The Emperor himfelf had affirmed the more dif- 
ficult and important province of the Danube. 
The Goths, who in the time of Claudius and 
Aureliau had felt the weight of the Roman arms, 
refpedted the power of the empire, even in the 
mid ft of its inteftine divifions. But the ftrength 
of that warlike nation was now reftored by a 
peace of near fifty years, a new generation had 
arifen, who no longer remembered the misfor- 
tunes of ancient days : the Sarmatians of the 
lake Moeotis followed the Gothic ftandard either 
as fubjects or as allies, and their united force 
was poured upon the countries of Illyricum. 
Campona, Margus, and Bononia, appear to have 
been the fcenes of feveral memorable fieges and 
battles"; and though Conftantine encountered 
a very obftinate refiftance, he prevailed at length 
in the conteft, and the Goths were compelled 
to purchafe an ignominious retreat, by reftoring 
the booty and prifoners which they had taken. 
Nor was this advantage fufficient to fatisfy the 
indignation of the Emperor. He refolved to 
chaftife as well as to repulfe the infolent barba- 
rians who had dared to invade the territories of 

58 Nazarius in Panegyr, Vet. x. The vi&ory of Crifpus over the 
Alemanni, is expreffed on fome medals. 

99 See Zofimus, 1 . ii. p. 93, 94. ; though the narrative of that hiflo- 
rian is neither clear nor confident. The Panegyric of Optatianus 
(c. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and 
Getse, and points out the federal fields of battle. It is fuppofed, that 
the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of November, derived 
their origin from the fuccefs of this war. 
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Home. At the head of his legions he paflfed c H A P. 
the Danube, after repairing the bridge which , X1V> , 
had been comdrinSted by Trajan, penetrated into 
the ftrongefl recedes of Dacia 100 , and when 
he had infli6ted a fevere revenge, condefcended 
to give peace to the fuppliant Goths, on con- 
dition that, as often as they were required, 
they ihould fupply his armies with a body of 
forty thoufand foldiers 101 . Exploits like thefe 
were no doubt honourable to Conflantine, and 
beneficial to the Hate ; but it may furely be 
queftioned, whether they can jullify the exag- 
gerated affertion of Eufebius, that all Scythia, 
as far as the extremity of the North, divided 
as it was into fo many names and nations of 
the moll various and favage manners, had been 
added by his victorious arms to the Roman 
empire i02 . 

In this exalted flate of glory it was impoffible Second 
that Conflantine Ihould any longer endure a 
partner in the empire. Confiding in the fupe- Conflan- 
riority of his genius and military power, he de- ^dju s 
termihed, without any previous injury, to exert A.D.3 13 . 


100 In tlie Csefars of Julian (p. 339. Commentaire de Spanheim, 
p. 353,), Conflantine boafls, that he had recovered the province (Da- 
cia) which Trajan had fubdued. But it is inlinuated by Silenus, that 
the conquefts of Conflantine were like the gardens of Adonis, which 
fade and wither a* moll the moment they appear. 

i0t Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. I know not whether we 
may entirely depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a very re- 
cent air, and fcarcely is fuited to the maxims of the beginning of the 
fourth century. 

102 Eufebius in Vii. Conilantin. 1 . i. c. 8 . This paiTage, however, 
is taken from a general declamation on the greatnefs of Conliantine, 
and not from any particular account of the Gothic war. 
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CHAP; them for the deftruCiion of Licinius, whofe ad- 

. X1V ‘ , vanced age and unpopular vices feemed to offer 
a very eafy conquelt ‘° 3 . But the old Emperor, 
awakened by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations of his friends, as well as of his 
enemies. Calling forth that ipirit and thofe 
abilities by which he had deferved the friendlhip 
of Galerius and the Imperial purple, he prepared 
himfelf for the conteft, collected the forces of 
the Eall, and foon filled the plains of Hadri- 
anople with his troops, and the Streights of the 
Hellelpont with his fleet. The army confifted 
of one hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and 
fifteen thoufand horfe ; and as the cavalry was 
drawn, for the molt part, from Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable 
opinion of the beauty of the horfes, than of the 
courage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet 
was compofed of three hundred and fifty gallies 
of three ranks of oars. An hundred and thirty 
of thefe were furniflied by Egypt, and the adja- 
cent coaft of Africa. An hundred and ten failed 
from the ports of Phoenicia and the iile of Cy- 
prus ; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Caria, were likewife obliged to pro- 
vide an hundred and ten gallies. The troops of 
Conftantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thef- 
falonica ; they amounted to above an hundred 

103 Conftantmus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia efficere nitens quae 
animo prseparaffet, fimul principatum totius orbis affetfans, Licinio 
bellum intulit. Eutropius, x. 5. 'Zofimus, I.ii. p. 89. The reafons 
which they have affignedfor the firft civil war, may, with more pro- 
priety, be applied to the fecond. 
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and twenty thoufand horfe and foot toi . Their chap. 
Emperor was fatisfied with their martial ap- XIV * f 
pearance, and his army contained more foldiers, 
though fewer men, than that of his eaftern 
competitor. The legions of Conftantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe ; 
a6lion had confirmed their difcipline, victory 
had elevated their hopes, and there were among 
them a great number of veterans, who, after 1 - 
feventeen glorious campaigns under the fame 
leader, prepared themfelves to deferve an ho- 
nourable difmillion by a laft effort of their va- 
lour I0S . But the naval preparations of Con- 
ftantine were in every refpeet much inferior 
to tliofe of Licinius. The maritime cities of 
Greece fent their refpective quotas of men and 
fhips to the celebrated harbour of Piraeus, and 
their united forces confifted of no more than 
two hundred fmall vefiels : a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with thofe for- * 
midable fleets which were equipped and main- 
tained by the republic of Athens during the Pe- 
loponnefian war Io6 . Since Italy was _no longer 


104 Zoftmus, 1 . ii. p.94,95. 

105 Conftantine was very attentive to the priviliges and comforts of 
his fellow-veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to ftyle them. See 
the Theodofian Code, l.vii. tit. 20. tom. ii. p. 419. 429. 

106 Whilft the Athenians maintained the empire of the fea, their 
fleet confifted of three, and afterwards of four, hundred gallies of three 
ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for immediate fervice. 
The arfenal in the port of Piraeus had coft the republic a thoufand 
talents, about two hundred and fixteen thoufand pounds. See Thucy- 
dides de Bel. Pelopon. I, in c. 13. and Meurfius de Fortuna Attica, 
c» 19. 
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C XIV. P ' of government, the naval efiablilhments 

' — y J__, ot Mifenum and Ravenna had been gradually 
neglected ; and as the flapping and mariners of 
the empire were fupported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that they fliould the 
moft abound in the induftrious provinces of 
Egypt and Alia. It is only furprifing that the 
eaftern Emperor, who poffeffed fo great a fupe- 
lioiity at flea, fliould have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an offenfive war into the centre 
of his rival’s dominions. 

Hadrian- . °* embracing fuch an a6tive refolu- 

opie, tion, which might have changed the whole face 
° fthewar ’ the Prudent Licinius expefted the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Ha- 
drian ople, which he had fortified with an 
anxious care that betrayed his apprehenfion of 
tne event. Conftantine dire&ed his march 
from Theflalonica towards that part of Thrace, 
till he found himfelf flopped by the broad and 
rapid dream of the Hebrus, and difcovered 
the numerous army of Licinius, which filled 
the fteep afcent of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
fpent m doubtful and diflant fkirmiflies ; but 
at length the obftacles of the paflage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid con- 
flueT of Conftantine. In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Conftantine, which, 
though it can icarcely be paralleled either in 
poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal 
orator devoted to his fortune, but by an hifto- 
rian, the partial enemy of his fame. We are 
2 allured 
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allured that the valiant Emperor threw himfelf 
into the river Hebrus, accompanied only by 

twelve hortemen, and that by the effort or terror 

of his invincible arm, he broke, flaughtered, and 
put to flight a hoft of an hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men. The credulity of Zofimus prevailed 
lo itrongly over his paffion, that among the events 
of the memorable battle of Hadrianople, he 
feems to have feledfed and embelliflied, not the 
molt important, but the moll marvellous. The 
valour and danger of Conftantine are attefted by 
a night wound which he received in the thioii 
but it maybe difcovered even from an imperf'efit 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no lefs by the conduft of 
the general than by the courage of the hero • 
that a body of five thoufand archers marched 
round to occupy a thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whofe attention was diverted by the con- 
ftrudtion of a bridge, and that Licinius, per- 
plexed by fo many artful evolutions, was reluc- 
tantly drawn from his advantageous poll to com- 
bat on equal ground in the plain. The conteft 
Was no longer equal. Hi s confided multitude 
Of new levies was eafily vanquiflied by the ex- 
perienced veterans of the Weft. Thirty-four 
thoufand men are reported to have been flain. 
-the fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
aflault the evening of the battle 5 the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, furrendered themfelves the next 
day to the difcretion of the conqueror, and 
his rival, who could no longer keep the field, 

s 2 confined 
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c h a p. confined himfelf within the walls of Byzan- 
J ^ tium “L 

Siege of The liege of Byzantium, which was immedi- 
dum"and ate b undertaken by Conftantine, was attended 
naval vie. with great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
tory of c £vil wars, the fortifications of that place, fo 
Crdpus. j Ll ft]y confidered as the key of Europe and Alia, 
had been repaired and ftrengthened ; and as long 
as Licinius remained mafter of the fea, the gar- 
rifon was much lefs expofed to the danger of fa- 
mine than the army of the befiegers. The naval 
commanders of Confiantine were fummoned to 
his camp, and received his pofitive orders to 
force the paffage of the Hellefpont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, inftead of feeking and deftroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in thofe 
narrow fir eights where its fuperiority of numbers 
was of little ufe or advantage. Crifpus, tlie Em- 
peror’s ekleft fon, was entrufted with the execu- 
tion of this daring enterprife, which he per- 
formed with fo much courage and fuccefs, that 
he deferved the efteem, and molt probably ex- 
cited the jealoufy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lafted two days, and in the evening of the 
firft, the contending fleets, after a confiderable 
and mutual lofs, retired into their refpedtive har- 
bours of Europe and Alia. The fecond day 

107 Zofimusj 1 . ii. p. Cj§, 96. This great battle is deferibed in the 
Valefian fragment (p. 7 1 4.), in a clear though concife manner. « Li- 
cinius vero circum Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui montis 
impleverat ; illuc toto rtgmine Confbmtinus inhexit. Cum helium 
terra marique truheietur, quamvis per arcluum fuis mtentibus, atta- 
men difeiplina mllitarl et felicitate, Conftantinus Licinii confulum et 
fme ordine ageutem vicit exercitum ; leviter femore fauciatus.” 

15 about 
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about noon a flrong fouth wind 108 fprang up, CHAP, 
which carried the veflels of Crifpus againlt the XIV * , 
enemy, and as the cafual advantage was improved 
by his ikilful intrepidity, he foon obtained a 
complete vidlory. An hundred and thirty veflels 
were deftroyed, flve thoufand men were (lain, and 
Amandus, the admiral of the Aiiatic fleet, efcaped 
with the utmoft difficulty to the fhores of Clial- 
cedon. As foon as the Hellefpont was open, 
a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the 
camp of Conftantine, who had already advanced 
the operations of the fiege. He conflrudted arti- 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal height with 
the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation, galled 
the befieged with large flones and darts from the 
military engines, and the battering rams had 
fhaken the walls in feveral places. If Licinius 
perfifted much longer in the defence, he expofed 
himfelf to be involved in the ruin, of the place. 

Before he was furrounded he prudently removed 
his perfon and treafures to Chalcedon in Alia ; 
and as he was always dcfirous of affociating com- 
panions to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, 
he now bellowed the title of Gsefar on Martinia- 
nus, who exercifed one of the molt important 
offices of the empire 100 . 

I0 * Zofimus, l.ii. p*97j 9^* The current always lets out of the 
Ilellefpont ; and when it is affifted by a north wind, no veflel can at- 
tempt the paffage. A fouth wind renders the force of the current al« 
moft imperceptible. See Tournefort’s Voyage au Levant, Let. xi. 

IJJ Aurelius Vi6lor. Zolimus, 1 . ii. p. 98. According to the latter, 
Martinlanus was Magifter OfHciorum (he ufes the Latin appellation in 
Greek). Some medals feem to intimate, that during his fhort reign he 
- received the title of Auguftus. 

S 3 
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chap. Such were flill the resources, and fuch the 
■ Xl J‘ j abilities, of Licinius, that, after fo many fuccef- 
Bittie of five defeats, he colledted in Bithynia a new army 
chryfopo- 0 f fifty or fi xt y thoufand men, while the adlivity 
of Conftantine was employed in the fiege of By- 
zantium. The vigilant Emperor did not how- 
ever neglect the laft ftruggles of his antagonift. 
A confiderable part of his victorious army was 
tranfported over the Bofphorus in fmall veffels, 
and the decifive engagement was fought foon 
after their landing on the heights of Chryfopolis, 
or, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops 
of Licinius, though they were lately raifed, ill 
armed and worfe difciplined, made head againll 
their conquerors with fruitlefs but defperate va- 
lour, till a total defeat, and the flaughter of five 
and twenty thoufand men. irretrievably deter- 
Submiffion mined the fate of their leader 1I0 . He retired to 
and death Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaining fome 
1 s ' time for negoeiation, than with the hope of any 
effectual defence. Conftantia, his wife and the 
filter of Conftantine, interceded with her brother 
in favour of her hufband, and obtained from his 
policy rather than from his compaflion, a folemn 
promife, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
facrifice of Martinianus, and the refignation of 
the purple, Licinius himfelf lhould be permitted 
to pafs the remainder of his life in peace and 
affluence. The behaviour of Conftantia, arid 
her relation to the contending parties, naturally 

110 Eufebius (in Vita Conflantin. I. ii. c. 1 6, 17.) afcribes this decifive 
vi&ory to the pious prayers of the Emperor. The Valefian fragment 
(p. 714.) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under their chief Ali* 
quaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 

recals 
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recals the remembrance of that virtuous matron c H A p. 

who was the fitter of Auguftus, and the wife of , ‘ 

Antony. But the temper of mankind was al- 
tered, and it was no longer efteemed infamous 
for a Roman to furvive his honour and inde- 
pendence. Licinins folicited and accepted the 
pardon of his offences, laid himfelf and his purple 
at the feet of his lord and mafter , was railed 
from the ground with infulting pity, was admitted 
the fame day to the Imperial banquet, and foon 
afterwards was lent away to Theffalonica, which 
had been chofen for the place of his confine- 
ment His confinement was foon terminated 
by death, and it is doubtful whether a tumult 
of the foldiers, or a decree of the fenate, was 
fuggefted as a motive for his execution. Ac- 
cording to the rules of tyranny, he was accufed 
of forming a eonfpiracy, and of holding a trea- 
fonable correfpondence with the barbarians; but 
as he was never convicted, either by his own 
conduct or by any legal evidence, we may per- 
haps be allowed, from his weaknefs, to prefume 
his innocence The memory of Licinius was 
branded with infamy, his flatties were thrown 
down, and, by a halty edict, of fuch mifehievous 


1.1 Zofimus, 1 . ii. p. 102. V 16 tor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. 
Valefian. p. 714, 

1.2 Contra religionem facramenti Theflalomcse privatus occifus eft. 
Eutropius, x. 6. and his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic.) 
as well as by Zofimus. 1 . ii. p. 102. The Valefian writer is the 
only one who mentions the foldiers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls 
in die afliftance of the fenate. Eufebius prudently Hides over this deli- 
cate tranfaddon. But Sozomen, a century afterwards, ventures to 
afiert the treafonahle practices of Licinius. 
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chap, tendency that it was almoft immediately cor- 
, XIV ' redted, all his laws, and all the judicial proceed- 
Re-union ings of his reign, were at once abolifhed 1 3 . By 
of the em- victory of Conftantine, the Roman world was 

A.d. 3* 4 . again united under the authority of oneEmperor, 
thirty-feven years after Diocletian had divided 
his power and provinces with his affociate 
Maximian. 

The fucceflive fteps of the elevation of Con- 
ftantine, from his firlt afluming the purple at 
York, to the reftgnation of Licinius at Nicome- 
dia, have been related with fome minutenefs and 
precision, not only as the events are in them- 
felyes both interefting and important, but ftill 
more as they contributed to the decline of the 
empire by the expence of blood and treafure, 
and by the perpetual increafe, as well of the 
taxes, as of the military eftablifhment. The 
foundation of Conftantinople, and the eftablifh- 
ment of the Chriftian religion, were the imme- 
diate and memorable confequences of this 
revolution. 

113 See the Theodofian Code, hxv. tit. 15. tom.v. p.404,405. 
Thefe edids of Conftantine betray a degree of pafiion and precipitancy 
my unbecoming of the chara&er of a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The Progrefs of the Chriftian Religion , and the 
Sentiments , Manners, Numbers , and Condi- 
tion, of the primitive Chrifiians. 

CANDID but rational inquiry into the pro- chap. 
grefs and eilablifhment of Chriftianity, may xv * , 
be confidered as a very efiential part of the Jmport- 
hiftory of the Roman empire. While that great 
body was invaded by open violence, or under- quiry. 
mined by flow decay, a pure and humble reli- 
gion gently infinuated itfelf into the minds of 
men, grew up in filence and obfcurity, derived 
new vigour from oppofition, and finally eredted 
the triumphant banner of the crols on the 
ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of 
Chriftianity confined to the period or to the 
limits of the Roman empire. After a revolu- 
tion of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that re- 
ligion is ftill profeffed by the nations of Europe, 
the moll diftinguilhed portion of human kind 
in arts and learning as well as in arms. By 
the induftry and zeal of the Europeans, it has 
been widely diffuied to the molt diftant fliores 
of Alia and Africa; and by the means of 
their colonies has been firmly eftablifhed from 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the 
ancients. 

But this inquiry, however ufeful or entertain- its diffi. 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difficulties. culties ‘ 

The 
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The fcanty and fufpicious materials of ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftory feldom enable us to difpel the dark, 
cloud that hangs over the firft age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often obliges 
us to reveal the imperfections of the uninfpired 
teachers and believers of the gofpel; and, to a 
carelefs obferver, their faults may feem to call a 
fbade on the faith which they profefled.- But the 
fcandal of the pious Chriftian, and the fallacious 
triumph of the infidel, fhould ceafe as foon as 
they recoiled not only by whom but likewife to 
whom, the Divine Revelation was given. The 
theologian may indulge the pleafing talk of de- 
fcribing Religion as Are defcended from Heaven, 
arrayed in her native purity. A more melan- 
choly duty is impofed on the hiftorian. He muft 
difcover the inevitable mixture nf error and cor- 
ruption, which fhe contracted in a long refi- 
dence upon earth, among a weak and degenerate 
✓face of beings. 

Our curiofity is naturally prompted tc^nquire 
by what means the Chriftain faith obtained fo 
remarkable a victory over the eltablifhed reli- 
gions of the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious 
but fatisfaCtory anfwer may be returned ; that it 
was owing to the convincing evidence of the doc- 
trine itfelf, and to the ruling providence of its 
great Author. But as truth and reafon feldom 
find fo favourable a reception in the world, and as 
thewifdom of Providence frequently condefcends 
to ufe the pafiions of the human heart, and the 
general circumltancesof mankind,as inftruments 
to execute its purpofe ; we may ftill be permitted, 

though 
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though with becoming fubmiffion, to afk, not chap. 
indeed what were the firft, but what were the XV. 

fecondary caufes of the rapid growth of the Chrif- r ' 
tian church ? It will, perhaps, appear, that it 
was molt effectually favoured and affifted by the 
five following caufes : I. The inflexible, and, if 
we may ufe the expreffion, the intolerant zeal of 
the Chriftians, derived, it is true, from the Jewifli 
religion, but purified from the narrow and un- 
focial fpirit, which, inftead of inviting, had de- 
terred the Gentiles from embracing the law of 
Mofes. II. The doCtrine of a future life, im- 
proved by every additional circumftance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth. III. The miraculous powers afcribed 
to the primitive church. IV. The pure and 
auftere morals of the Chriftians. V. The 
union and difcipline of the Chriftian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent and 
increafing ftate in the heart of the Roman, 
empire. 

I. We have already defcribed the religious the 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility Fikst 
with which the molt different and even hoftile zealofthe 
nations embraced, or at leaft refpe&ed, each Jews, 
other’s fuperftitions. A fingle people refufed to 
join in the common intercourfe of mankind. 

The Jews, who under the Affyrian and Perfian 
monarchies, had languifhed for many ages the 
moft defpifed portion of their Haves ', emerged 
; ..,y --"VV 1 - from 

r Dum AiTyrios penes* Medofque* et Perfas Oriens fuit, defpedlif- 
fraia pars fervientium. Tacit. Hift. v. 8. Herodotus, who vifited 

Afia, 
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CHAP, from obfcurity under the fuccefiors of Alex- 
. , ander; and as they multiplied to a furprifing 

degree in the Eaft, and afterwards in the Weft, 
they foon excited the curiofity and wonder of 
other nations 1 . The fullen obftinacy with 
which they maintained their peculiar rites and 
unfocial manners, feemed to mark them out a 
diftin6t fpecies of men, who boldly profefled, 
or who faintly dilguifed, their implacable ha- 
tred to the reft of human-kind 3 . Neither the 
violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of Herod, 
nor the example of the circumjacent nations, 
could ever perfuade the Jews to affociate with 
the inftitutions of Mofes the elegant mythology 
of the Greeks 4 . According to the maxims of 
univerfal toleration, the Romans protected a fu- 
perftition which they defpifed 5 . The polite Au- 
guftus condefcended to give orders, that facri- 

Afia, wliilft it obeyed the Lift of thofe empires, {lightly mentions the 
Syrians of Paleftine, who, according to their own confefiion, had re- 
ceived from Egypt the right of circumcifion. See 1 . ii. c. 104. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, Lxl. Dion Caflius, 1 . xxxvii. p. iai. Tacit. 
Hift. v. 1 — 9. Juftin, xxxvi. a, ,3. 

3 Tradidit arcano qusecunque volumine Mofes, 

Non monftrare vias eadem nifi facra colenti, 

Quaelitos ad fontes folos deducere verpas. 

The letter of this Jaw is not to be found in the prefent volume of 
Mofes. But the wife, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that if 
an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to fave him from in- 
fant death. See Bafnage, Hiftoire des Jnifs, l.vi. c. 28. 

4 A Jewilh fedt, which indulged themfelves in a fort of occafional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whofe example and authority 
they had been feduced, the name of Herodians. But their numbers 
were fo inconfiderable, and their duration fo {hort, that Jofephus has 
not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux’s Connection, 
voh ii. p. 285. 

I Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 
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fiees fliould be offered for his profperity in the c H A P. 
temple of Jerufalem 5 ; while the meanefl of the xv - 
pofterity of Abraham, who fliould have paid the ' v J 
fame homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, 
would have been an object of abhorrence to him- 
felf and to his brethren. But the moderation of 
the conquerors was infufficient to appeafe the 
jealous prejudices of their fubjedrts, who were 
alarmed and fcandalized at the enfigns of pagan- 
ifm, which neceffarily introduced themfelves into 
a Roman province 6 7 8 . The mad attempt of Ca- 
ligula to place his own ftatue in the temple of 
Jerufalem, was defeated bv the unanimous refo- 
lution of a people who dreaded death much lefs 
than fuch an idolatrous profanation 3 . Their 
attachment to the law of Mofes was equal to 
their defoliation of foreign religions. The cur- 
rent of zeal and devotion, as it was contracted 
into a narrow channel, ran with the ftrength, 
and fometimes with the fury, of a torrent. 

This inflexible perfeverance, which appeared its gradual 
fo odious or fo ridiculous to the ancient world, af- increafe * 
fumes a more awful character, fince Providence 
has deigned to reveal to us the mvfierious hiftory 

6 Philo de Legatione. Auguftus left a foundation for a perpetual 
facrifice. Yet he approved of the negledl which his grandfon Caius 
exprefied towards the temple of Jerufalem. See Sueton. in Auguit. 
c. 93. and Cafaubon’s notes on that paflage. 

7 See, in particular, Jofeph. Anti quit at. 6. xviii. 3. and De 

Bel. Judaic, i. 33. and ii. 9. Edit. Iiavercamp. 

8 Juffi a Caio Csefare, effigierii ejus in templo locare arma potius 
fumpfere. Tacit. Hift. v. 9. Philo and Jofephus gave a very cir- 
cumftantial, but a very rhetorical, account of this tranfadlion, which 
exceedingly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the nrft mention of 
this idolatrous propofal, King Agrippa fainted away ; and did not 
recover his fenfes till the third day. 
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of the chofen people. But the devout and even 
fcrupulous attachment to the Mofaic religion, fo 
conlpicuous among the Jews who lived under 
the fecond temple, becomes Hill more furprifing, 
if it is compared with the ftubborn incredulity 
of their forefathers. When the law was given 
in thunder from Mount Sinai ; when the tides of 
the ocean, and the courfe of the planets were 
fufpended for the convenience of the Ifraelites ; 
and when temporal rewards and punilhments 
were the immediate confequences of their piety 
or difobedience, they perpetually relapfed into 
rebellion againft the vifible majefty of their Di- 
vine King, placed the idols of the nations in the 
fanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fan- 
taftic ceremony that was practifed in the tents of 
the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia 9 . As 
the protection of Heaven was defervedly with- 
drawn from the ungrateful race, their faith ac- 
quired a proportionable degree of vigour and 
purity. The contemporaries of Mofes and Jofhua. 
had beheld with carelefs indifference the molt 
amazing miracles. Under the preffure of every 
calamity, the belief of thole miracles has pre- 
ferved the Jews of a later period from the uni- 
verfal contagion of idolatry ; and in contradic- 
tion to every known principle of the human 
mind, that lingular people feems to have yielded 
a ftronger and more ready aflent to the traditions 

9 For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may be 
obferved, that Milton has comprifed in one hundred and thirty very 
beautiful lines the two large and learned fyntagmas which Selden had 
compofed M that abftrufe fubjedl. 

of 
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of their remote anceftors, than to the evidence chap. 
of their own fenfes to . _ xv * 

The Jewifli religion was admirably fitted for Their reli- 
defence, but it was never defigned for conqueft ; g ; ° n tetter 
and it feems probable that the number of pro- defence 0 
felytes was never much fuperior to that of apof- than to 
tates. The divine promifes were originally C01K i ueft- 
made, and the diftinguifhing rite of circumci- 
fion was enjoined to a Angle family. When the 
pofterity of Abraham had multiplied like the 
fands of the fea, the Deity from whole mouth 
they received a fyftem of laws and ceremonies, 
declared himfelf the proper and as it were 
the national God of Ifrael ; and with the moll 
jealous care feparated his favourite people 
from the reft of mankind. The conqueft of 
the land of Canaan was accompanied with fo 
many wonderful and with fo many bloody cir- 
cumftances, that the victorious Jews were left 
in a ftate of irreconcileable hoftility with all 
their neighbours. They had been commanded 
to extirpate fome of the molt idolatrous tribes, 
and the execution of the Divine will had fel- 
dom been retarded by the weaknefs of hu- 
manity. With the other nations they were 
forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances, 
and the prohibition of receiving them into 
the congregation, which in fome cafes was per- 
petual, almoft always extended to the third, 

10 u How long will this people provoke me ? and how long will it 

be ere they believe me, for all the Jigns which I have fhewn among 
u them?” (Numbers, xiv* n.). It would be eafy, but it would be 
unbecoming, to juftify ths complaint of the Deity from the whole te- 
nor of the Mofaic hifiory. 
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, to the feventh, or even to the tenth generation. 
The obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the 
faith of Mofes, had never been inculcated as 
a precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined 
to impofe it on themfelves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admiflion of new citizens, that unfocial 
people was adluated by the felfilh vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of 
Rome. The defcendants of Abraham were flat- 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehen- 
flve of diminilhing the value of their inherit- 
ance, by fliaring it too eafily with the ftrangers 
of the earth. A larger acquaintance with baan- 
kind, extended their knowledge without corredt- 
ing their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Ifrael acquired any new votaries, he w r as much 
more indebted to the inconftant humour of po- * 
lytheifm than to the a6tive zeal of his own mif- 
fionaries ”. The religion of Mofes feems to be 
inftituted for a particular country as well as for a . 
Angle nation -; and if a Uriel obedience had been 
paid to the order, that every male, three times in 
the year, fhould prefent himfelf before the Lord 
Jehovah, it would have been impoffible that the 
Jews could ever have fpread themfelves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promifed land **. That 
obllacle was indeed removed by the deftru6lion 
of the temple of Jerufalem ; but the moll con- 

11 All that relates to the Jewifh profelytes has been very ably 
treated by Bgfnage, Hift. des Juifs, I. vi. c. 6, 7. 

11 See Exod. xxiv. 23. Deut.xvi. 16. the commentators, and a 
very fenfible note in the Univcrfal Iliftoiy, voL i. p. 603. edit. fol. 
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fiderable part of the Jewifh religion was involved chap. 
in its definition ; and the Pagans, who had long xv * 
wondered at the flrange report of an empty ' r * 
fanfituary n , were at a lofs to difcover what could 
be the objet, or what could be the inflrmnents, 
of a worfhip which was deflitute of temples and 
of altars, of priefls and of facrifices. Yet even 
in their fallen flate, the Jews, flill aflerting their 
lofty and exclufive privileges, lhunned, inflead 
of courting, the fociety of ftrangers. They flill 
infilled with inflexible rigour on thofe parts of 
the law which it was in their power to pradtife. 

Their peculiar diflindlions of days, of meats, and 
a variety of trivial though burdenfome obferv- 
ances, were fo'many objects of difgufl and aver- 
fion for the other nations, to whole habits and 
prej udices they were diametrically oppofite. The 
painful and even dangerous rite of circumcifion 
was alone capable of repelling a willing profe- 
lyte from the door of the fynagogue * 4 . 

Under thefe circumflances, Chriflianity offered More libe- 
itfelf to the world, armed with tire flrength of 
the Mofaic law, and delivered from the weight tv. 
of its fetters. An exclufive zeal for the truth of 
religion, and the unity of God, was as carefully 


13 When Pompey, ufing or abufing the right of conqueft, entered 
into the Holy of Holies, it was obferved with amazement. 66 Nulla 
<c intus Deum effigie, vacuam fedem et mania arcana.” Tacit. Hill, 
v. 9. It was a popular faying, with regard to the Jews, 

Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adorant. 

14 A fecond kind of circumcifion was infii&ed on a Samaritan or 
Egyptian prolelyte. The fullen indifference of the Talmudifts, with 
refpe& to the converfion of ftrangers, may be feen in Bafnage, Hif- 
toire des Juifs, L vi* c* 6* 
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inculcated in the new as in the ancient fyftem : 
and whatever was now-revealed to mankind con- 
cerning the nature and defigns of the Supreme 
Being, was fitted to hicreafe their reverence for 
that myderious doctrine. The divine authority 
of Mofes and the prophets was admitted, and 
even eftablifhed, as the firmed bafis of Chrifti- 
anity. From the beginning of the world, an 
uninterrupted feries of predictions had an- 
nounced and prepared the long .expedited com- 
ing of the Meffiah, who, in compliance with 
the grofs apprehenfions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently reprefented under the cha- 
racter of a King and Conqueror, than under 
that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
God. By his expiatory facrifice, the imperfeCt 
facrifices of the temple were at once confum- 
mated and abolifhed. The c§rempnial law, 
which confided only of types arfd figures, was 
fucceeded by a pure and fpiritual worfhip, 
equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 
every condition of mankind ; and to the initia- 
tion of blood, was fubdituted a more harm- 
lefs initiation of water. The promife of divine 
favour, indead of being partially confined to the 
poderity of Abraham, was univerfally propofed 
to the freeman and the dave, to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Every privilege that could raife the profelyte 
from earth to Heaven, that could exalt his de- 
votion, fecure his happinefs, or even gratify 
that fecret pride, which, under the femblance of 
devotion, infinuates itfelf into the human heart, 

was 
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was ftill referved for the members of the Chrif- 
tian church ; but at the fame time all mankind 
was permitted, and even folicited to accept the 
glorious diftinCtion, which was not only proffered 
as a favour, but impofed as an obligation. It be- 
came the moft facred duty of a new convert to 
diffufe among his friends and relations the in- 
eftimable bleffing which he had received, and 
to warn them againft. a refufal that would be 
feverely punilhed as a criminal difobedience 
to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful 
Deity. 

The enfranchifement of the church from the 
bonds of the lynagogue, was a work however of 
fome time and of fome difficulty. The Jewifh 
converts, who acknowledged Jefus in the cha- 
racter of the Meffiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, refpeCted him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion ; but they obitinately adhered 
to the ceremonies of their anceftors, and were 
defirous of impofing them on the Gentiles, who 
continually augmented the number of believers. 
Thefe Judaifing Chriltians feem to have argued 
with fome degree of plaufibility from the divine 
origin of the Mofaic law, and from the immu- 
table perfections of its great Author. They af- 
firmed, that if the Being, who is the fame through 
all eternity, had defigned to aboliih thofe facred 
rites which had ferved to diftinguifli his chofen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no 
lefs clear and folemn than their firff: promulga- 
tion: that, inftead of thofe frequent declara- 
tions, which either fuppofe or aflert the per- 
t % petuity 
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chap, petuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have 
" xv. been reprefented as a provifionary fcheme 
’ — v — ' intended to laft only to the coining of the 
Meffiah, who fliould inftruel mankind in a 
pore perfect mode of faith and of worfhip 15 : 
that the Meffiah himfelf, and his difciples who 
converted with him on earth, inftead of autho- 
rizing by their example the moft minute obferv- 
ances of the Mofaic law * 6 , would have pub- 
lished to the world the abolition of thofe ufe- 
lefs and obfolete ceremonies, without fuffering 
Chriftianity to remain during fo many years ob- 
fcurely confounded among the fedts of the Jewiih 
church. Arguments like thefe appear to have 
been ufed in the defence of the expiring caufe 
of the Mofaic law; but the induftry of our 
learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Teftament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of the apoltolic teachers.^ 
It was proper gradually to unfold the fyftem of 
the gofpel, and to pronounce, with the utmoft 
caution and tendernefs, a fentence of condemna- 
tion fo repugnant to the inclination and preju- 
dices of the believing Jews. 


w Thefe arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
Orobio, and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour by the Chnfban 
Iimborth. See the Arnica Coliatio (it well deferves that name), on 

account of the difpute between them. ^ * 

16 Jefus circumcifus erat ; cibis ntebatur Judaicis ; veititu 

fimili * pnrgatos fcabie mittebat ,ad facerdotes ; Pafchata et alios dies 
feftos religiose obfervabat : Si quos fanavit fabatho, oftendit non tan* 
turn ex lege, fed et exceptis fententiis talia opera fabatho non mter- 
diaa Grotius de yeritate Religionis Chriftinse, 1. v. c, 7 . A little 
afterwards (c. m.), ^ expatiates on the condefcenfion of the 
apoftles. 
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The hiftory of the church of Jerufalem affords chap. 
a lively proof of the neceffity of thofe precau- ^ ; v " 
tions, and of the deep impreffion which the TheNa- 
Jewifh religion had made on the minds of its , 
fedfcaries. The firft fifteen bilhops of Jerufalem jerufalem. 
were all circumcifed Jews ; and the congrega- 
tion over which they prefided, united the law 
of Mofes with the doctrine of Chrift 17 . It was 
natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
which was founded only forty years after the 
death of Chrift, and was governed almoft as 
many years under the immediate inflection of 
his apoftle, fhould be received as the ftandard 
of orthodoxy ta . The diftant churches very 
frequently appealed to the authority of their 
venerable Parent, and relieved her diftreffes 
by a liberal contribution of alms. But when 
numerous and opulent focieties were eftablifhed 
in the great cities of the empire, in Antioch, 
Alexandria, Ephefus, Corinth, and Rome, the 
reverence which Jerufalem had infpired to 
all the Chriftian colonies infenfibly diminifhed. 

The Jewifh converts, or, as they were after- 
wards called, the Nazarenes, who had laid the 
foundations of the church, foon found them- 
felves overwhelmed by the increafing multi- 
tudes, that from all the various religions of 


17 Psene omnes Chriftum Deum fub legis obfervatione credebant. 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31- See Eufebius, Hift. Ecclefhdh Liv. c .5. 

18 Mofheim de Rebus Chriftianis ante Conflantinum Magnum, 
p. 153. In this mafterly performance, which I fhall often have oc- 
cafion to quote, he enters much more fully into the hate of the pri- 
mitive church, than he has an opportunity of doing in his General 
Hiftory. 
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polytheifm inlifted under the banner of Chrift : 
and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 
their peculiar apoftle, had rejected the intoler- 
able weight of Mofaic ceremonies, at length 
refilled to their more fcrupulous brethren the 
fame toleration which at firft they had humbly 
folicited for their own practice. The ruin of 
the temple, of the city, and of the public reli- 
gion of the Jews, was feverely felt by the Na- 
zarenes; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained fo intimate a con- 
nexion with their impious countrymen, whofe 
misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to 
the contempt, and more j’uftly afcribed by the 
Chriftians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. 
The Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jeru- 
fiilem to the little town of Pella beyond the Jor- 
dan, where that ancient church languifhed above 
iixty years in foiitude and obfcurity 15 . They 
ftill enjoyed the comfort of making frequent 
and devout vilits to the Holy City , and the hope 
of being one day reftored to thofe feats which 
both nature and religion taught them to love as 
well as to revere. But at length, under the 
reign of Hadrian, the defperate fanaticifm of 
the Jews filled up the mealure of their calami- 
ties ; and the Romans, exalperated by their re- 
peated rebellions, exercifed the rights of victory 
with unufual rigour. The Emperor founded, 

/’ Eufebius, 1. iii. c. 5. Le Clerc, Hilt. Ecclefiali. p. 60s. During 
this occafional abfence, the Bilhop and church of Pella Hill retained 
the title of Jerufalem. In the fame manner, the Roman pontiffs 
refided feventy years at Avignon ; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
have long iince transferred their epifcopal leat to Cairo. 


under 
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under the name of iElia Capitolina, a new city chap. 
on Mount Sion“, to which he gave the pri- t xv * 
vileges of a colony; and denouncing the fe- ' 
vereft penalties againft any of the Jewifli peo- 
ple who Ihouid dare to approach its precincts, 
he fixed a vigilant garrifon of a Roman cohort 
to enforce the execution of his orders. The 
Nazarenes had only one way left to efcape the 
common profcription, and the force of truth 
was on this occafion affifted by the influence 
of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus 
for their Bifliop, a prelate of the race of the 
Gentiles, and molt probably a native either 
of Italy or of fome of the Latin provinces. At 
his perfuafion, the molt confiderable part of 
the congregation renounced the Mofaic law, 
in the practice of which they had preferred 
above a century. By this facrifice of their ha- 
bits and privileges, they purchafed a free ad- 
miffion into the colony of Hadrian, and more 
firmly cemented their union with the Catholic 
church ”, 

When the name and honours of the church TheEbio- 
of Jerufalem had been reftored to Mount nites - 
Sion, the crimes of herefy and fchifm were 
imputed to the obfcure remnant of the Na- 

Dion Caffius, I. Ixix, The exile of the Jewifli nation from Je- 
rufalem is attefted by AriHo of Pella (apud. Eufeb. 1. iv* c. 6.), and 
is mentioned by feveral ecclefiaftical writers ; though fome of them 
too haftily extend this interdi&ion to the whole country of -Paleftine. 

21 Eufebius, l.iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. By comparing 
their unfatisfa&ory accounts, Mofheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out 
z very diftindt reprefentation of the circumftances and motives of 
this revolution* 
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zarenes, which refufed to accompany their 
Latin Bifliop. They ftill preferved their former 
habitation of Pella, fpread themfelves into the 
villages adjacent to Damafcus, and formed an 
inconfiderable church in the city of Bcerea, or, 
as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria 21 . 
The name of Nazarenes was deemed too ho- 
nourable for thofe Chriftian Jews, and they 
foon received from the fuppofed poverty of their 
underftanding, as well as of their condition, 
the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites 23 . In a 
few years after the return of the church of Jeru- 
falem, it became a matter of doubt and con- 
troverfy, whether a man who fincerely ac- 
knowledged Jefus as the Meffiah, but- who 
ftill continued to obferve the law of Mofes, 
could poffibly hope for falvation. The humane 
temper of Juftin Martyr inclined him to anfwer 
this queftion in the affirmative ; and though he 
expreffed himfelf with the molt guarded diffi- 
dence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
fuch an imperfect Chriftian, if he were content 
to practife the Mofaic ceremonies* without pre- 

22 Le Clerc (Hifl. Ecclefiafl. p.477. 535.) feems to have colleded 
from Eufebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and other writers, ail the prjn-» 
cipal dfcumilances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. The 
nature of their opinions foon divided them into a finder and a milder 
fed ; and there is fome reafon to conjedure- that the family of Jefus 
Chrift remained members, at leaf!, of the latter and more moderate 
party, 

23 Some writers have been pleafed to create an Ebion, the imaginary 

author of their fed and name. But we can more fafely rely on the 
learned Eufebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or the credulous 
Epiphanus. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word Bbjcntm may 
be tranflated into Latin by that" of Paugeres* See Hifl. Ecclefiafl, 
P- 477 * ' 
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tending to aflert their general ufe or neceffity. chap. 
But when Juftin was prefled to declare the fen- xv * 
timent of the church, he confeffed that there 
were very many among the orthodox Chriftians, 
who not only excluded their Judaifing brethren 
from the hope of falvation, but who declined any 
intercourfe with them in the common offices of 
friendlhip, hofpitality, and focial life' 4 . The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was na- 
tural to expert, over the milder ; and an eternal 
bar of reparation was fixed between the difciples 
of Mofes and thofe of Chrift. The unfortunate 
Ebionites, rejected from one religion as apof- 
tates, and from the other as heretics, found them- 
felves compelled to aflame a more decided cha- 
racter j and although fome traces of that obfolete 
feht may be difcovered as late as the fourth cen- 
tury, they infenfibly melted away either into the 
church or the lynagogue 2S . 


34 See the very curious Dialogue of Juftin Martyr with the Jew 
Tryphon, The conference between them was held at Ephefus, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the return of 
the church at Pella to Jerufalem. For this date confult the accurate 
note of Tillemont, Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, tom. ii. p.511. 

35 Of all the fyftems of Chriftianity, that of Abyfhnia is the only 
one which ftill adheres to the Mofaic rites (Geddes’s Church Hiftory 
of Ethiopia, and Diftertations de la Grand fur la Relation du P. 
Loho). The eunuch of the Queen Candace might fuggeft fome fufpi- 
cions; but as we are allured (Socrates, i. 19. Sozomen, ii. 24. 
Ludolphus, p. 281.), that the ^Ethiopians were not converted till the 
fourth century 5 it is more reafonable to believe, that they refpedted 
the fabbath, and diftinguifhed the forbidden meats, in imitation of the 
Jews, who, in a very early period, were Heated on both fides of the 
Red Sea. Circumcifion had been pra&ifed by the moft ancient iEthi- 
opians, from motives of health and cleanlinefs, which feem to be ex- 
plained in the Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americans, tom. ii. 
p. 117*. 
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While the orthodox church preferred a juft 
medium between exceffive veneration and im- 
proper contempt for the law of Mofes, the vari- 
ous heretics deviated into equal but oppofite 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewilh religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
abolilhed. From its fuppofed imperfections the 
Gnoftics as haftily inferred that it never was in- 
flituted by the wifdom of the Deity. There are 
fome objections againft the authority of Mofes 
and the prophets, which too readily prefent 
themfelves to the fceptical mind ; though they 
can only be derived from our ignorance of re- 
mote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form 
an adequate judgment <?f the divine ceconomy. 
Thefe objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain fcience of the Gno- 
ftics 16 . As thofe heretics were, for the molt 
part, averfe to the pleafures of fenfe, they mo- 
rofely arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, 
the gallantries of David, and the feraglio of So- 
lomon. The conquelt of the land of Canaan, 
and the extirpation of the unfufpeCting natives, 
they were at a lofs how to reconcile with the 
coirtmon notions of humanity and jullice. But 
when they recollected the fanguinary lift of mur- 
ders, of executions, and of malfacres, which ftain 
almoft every page of the Jewilh annals, they 

* Beaufobre, HiBoire du Maniclieiftne, I.i. c. 3. has Bated their 
obje&ions, particularly thofe of FauBus, the adveriary of AuguBin, 
with the molt learned impartiality. 


acknow- 
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acknowledged that the barbarians of Paleftine chap. 
had exercifed as much eompaffion towards their XY - 
idolatrous enemies, as they had ever fhewn to v ' 
their friends or countrymen*'. Paffmg from 
the fedtaries of the law to the law itfelf, they 
afferted that it was impoffible that a religion 
which eonfifled only of bloody facrifices and 
trifling ceremonies, and whofe rewards as well 
as punifhments were all of a carnal and tem- 
poial nature, could inlpire the love of virtue, 
or reftrain the impetuofity of paffion. The 
Mofliic account of the creation and fall of man 
was treated with profane derifion by the Gno- 
flics, who would not liften with patience to the 
repofe of the Deity after fix days labour, to 
the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees 
of life and of knowledge, the fpeaking ferpent, 
the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pro- 
nounced againft human kind for the venial of- 
fence of their firft progenitors 58 , The God of 
Ifrael was impioufly reprefented by the Gno- 
ftics, as a Being liable to paffion and to error, 
capricious in his favour, implacable in his re- 
fentment, meanly jealous of his fuperftitious 
worfliip, and confining his partial providence to 
a Angle people, and to this tranfitory life. In 
fuch. a character they could difcover none of • 
the features of the wife and omnipotent father 


Apud ipfos fides obftinata, mifericordia in promptfi : adverfus 
omnes ahos hoftile odium. Tacit. Hill. v. 4 . Surety Tacitus Ld 
fecn Ae Jews wrth too favourable an eye. The perufal of Jcfephus 

mufthave deftroyed the antithefis. 1 

t ?n BU1 ? et A rcll£eolo & ia > L c- 7 -) has difcufied the firft chap- 
ters oi Oenefis with too much wit and freedom. . 
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of the univerfe i9 . They allowed that the reli- 
gion of the Jews was fomewhat lefs criminal 
than the idolatry of the Gentiles ; but it was 
their fundamental dodlrine, that the Chrift 
whom they adored as the firft and brighteft 
emanation of the Deity, appeared upon earth 
to refcue mankind from their various errors, 
and to reveal a new lyftem of truth and perfec- 
tion. The molt learned of the fathers, by a 
very lingular condefcenfion, have imprudently 
admitted the fophiftry of the Gnoftics. Ac- 
knowledging that the literal fenfe is repugnant 
to every principle of faith as well as reafon, 
they deem themfelves fecure and invulnerable 
behind the ample veil of allegory, which they 
carefully fpread over every tender part of the 
Mofaic dilpenfetion 3 °. 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity 
than truth, that the virgin purity of the church 
was never violated by fchifrn or herefy before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun- 
dred years after the death of Chrift 3 ‘. We may 
obferve with much more propriety, that, during 
that period, the difciples of the Meffiah were 
indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
pradtice, than has ever been allowed in fucceed- 

29 The milder Gnoftics confidered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Being 
■of a mixed nature between God and the Daemon. Others confounded 
him with the evil principle. Confult the fecond century of the gene- 
ral hiftory of Mofheim, which gives a veiy diftmtft, though concife, 
account of their ftrange opinions on this fubjedt. 

30 See Beaufobore, Hift. du Manicheifme, Li. c. 4. Origen and 
St. Auguftin -were among the Allegorifts. 

31 Hegefippus, ap. Eufeb. l.iii. 33. iy.M* Clemens Alexandria. 
Stromat. vii. 17, 

ing 
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ing ages. As the terms of communion were 
infenfibly narrowed, and the fpiritual autho- 
rity of the prevailing party was exercifed with 
increaling feverity, many of its mod refpect- 
able adherents, who were called upon- to re- 
nounce, were provoked to affert their private 
opinions, to purfue the confequences of their 
miftaken principles, and openly to erefil the 
ftandard of rebellion againlt the unity of the 
church. The Gnoftics were diftinguilhed as 
the mod polite, the mod learned, and the mod 
wealthy of the Chridian name, and that gene- 
ral appellation which expreffed a fuperiority 
of knowledge, w r as either adiimed by their own 
pride, or ironically bedowed by the envy of 
their adverfaries. They were almod without 
exception of the race of the Gentiles, and 
their principal founders feem to have been na- 
tives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of 
of the climate difpofes both the mind and the 
body to indolent and contemplative devotion. 
The Gnodics blended with the faith of Chrid 
many fublirae but obfcui’e tenets, which they 
derived from oriental philofophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroader, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the exidence of two prin- 
ciples, and the myderious heirarchy of the 
invifible world 31 . As foon as they launched 
out into that vad abyfs, they delivered them- 
felves to the guidance of a difordered imagi- 

31 In the account of the Gnoftics of the fecond and third centuries, 
Mofheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, but exa6t : Beau- 
fobre almoft always an apologift ; and it is much to be feared, that 
the primitive fathers are very frequently calumniators, 

nation^; 
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p. nation ; and as the paths of error are various 
and infinite, the Gnoftics were imperceptibly 
divided into more than fifty particular feels 33 , 
of whom the moil celebrated appear to have 
been the Bafilidians, the Valentinians, the Mar- 
cionites, and, in a ftill later period, the Mani- 
chaeans. Each of thefe fe6ls could boafl of 
its bifliops and congregations, of its doctors 
and martyrs s *, and, inflead of the four gofpels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced 
a multitude of hiflories, in which the actions 
and difeonrfes of Chrift and of his apoflles 
were adapted to their refpective tenets 3S . The 
fuccefs of the Gnoftics was rapid and exten- 
five 36 . . They covered Alia and Egypt, elta- 
bliihed themfelves in Rome, and fometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the Weft. 

53 See the catalogues of Irenseus and Epiphanius. It muft indeed 
be allowed, that thofe writers were inclined to multiply the number of 
fedts which oppofed the unity of the church. 

Eufebius, 1 . iv. c. 15. Sozomen, I. ii» c. 32. See in Bayle, in 
the article of Marcion , a curious detail of a difpute on that fubjedh 
It Ihouid feem that fome of the Gnoftics (the Bafilidians) declined, and 
even refufed the honour of Martyrdom. Their reafons were lingular 
and abftrufe. See Molheim, p.539. 

35 See a very remarkable paffage of Origen (Proem, ad jLucan.). 
That indefatigable writer, who had confumed his life in the ftudy of 
the feriptures, relies for their authenticity on the infpred authority of 
the church. It was impoffible that the Gnoftics could receive our pre- 
fent gofpels, many parts of which (particularly in the refurredion 
of Chrift) are dire&Iy, and as it might feem designedly, pointed againft 
their favourite tenets. It is therefore fomewhat lingular that Ignatius 
(Epift. ad Smyrn. Patr. ApoftoL tom. ii. p. 34.) ihould choofe to em- 
ploy a vague and doubtful tradition, inftead of quoting the certain 
teftimony of the evangelifts. 

36 Faciunt favos et vefpa ? ; faciunt ecclefias et Marcionitse, is the 
ftrong exprellion of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from me- 
mory. In the time of Epiphanius (adverf. Hserefes, p. 302.) the Marci- 
unites were very numerous in Italy, Syria*, Egypt, Arabia, and Perfia, 

For 
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For the moft part they arofe in the fecond cen- CHAP. 
• tury, flourifhed during the third, and were fup- xv ' 
preffed in the fourth or, fifth, by the preva- ' 11 ' 

lence of more fafhionable controverfies, and by 
the fuperior afcendant of the reigning power. 

Though they conflantly diiturbed the peace, 
and frequently difgraced the name, of religion, 
they contributed to affift rather than to retard the 
progrefs of Chriflianity. The Gentile converts, 
whofe ftrongeft objections and prejudices were 
dire6led againft the law of Mofes, could find 
admiflxon into many Ghriftian focieties, which 
required not from their untutored mind any 
belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith 
was infenfibly fortified and enlarged, and the 
church was ultimately benefited by the con- 
quefts of its moft inveterate enemies 37 . 

But whatever difference of opinion might fub- The d*. 
fift between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and 
the Gnoftics, concerning the divinity or the obli- the gods of 
gation of the Mofaic law, they were all equally antI 9 uit y* 
animated by the fame exclufive zeal, and by the 
fame abhorrence for idolatry which had diftin- 
guifhed the Jews from the other nations of the 
ancient world. The philofopher, -who confidered 
the fyftem of polytheifm as a compofition of 
human fraud and error, could difguife a fmile of 
contempt under the mafk of devotion, without 
apprehending that either the mockery, or the 
compliance, would expofe him to the refentment 

37 Auguftin is a memorable inftance of this gradual progrefs from 
re&fon to faith. He was, during feveral years, engaged in the Mam* 
chsean, fe&. 

of 
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P. of any invifible, or, as he conceived them, ima- 
ginary powers. But the eftablifhed religions of 
Paganifm were feen by the primitive Chriftians 
in a much more odious and formidable light. 
It was the univerfal fentiment both of the church 
and of heretics, that the daemons were the au- 
thors, the patrons, and the objects of idolatry 33 . 
Thofe rebellious fpirits who had been degraded 
from the rank of angels, and call ddwn into the 
infernal pit, were ftill permitted to roam upon 
earth, to torment the bodies, and to feduce the 
minds, of fin fill men. The daemons foon dis- 
covered and abufed the natural propenfity of the 
human heart towards devotion, and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from their 
Creator, they ufurped the place and honours 
of the Supreme Deity. By the fuccefs of their 
malicious contrivances, they at once gratified 
their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet fufceptible, 
the hope of involving the human fpecies in the 
participation of their guilt and mifery. It was 
confeffed, or at leafl it was imagined, that they 
had distributed among themfelves the molt im- 
portant characters of polytheifm, one daemon 
affuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, 
another of iEfculapius, a third of Venus, and 
a fourth perhaps of Apollo 39 ; and that, by the 

38 The unanimous fentiment of the primitive church is very clearly 
Explained by Juft in. Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenagoras Legat. 
c. aa> &c. and by La&antius, Inftitut. Divin. ii. 14 — 19. 

3) Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) alleges the confeflion of the Dae- 
mons themfelves as often as they were tormented by the Chriftian 
exorcifts. 


advan- 
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advantage of their long experience and aerial chap. 
nature, they were enabled to execute, with luf- xv> 
fieient (kill and dignity, the parts which they 
had undertaken. They lurked in the temples, 
militated feftivals and Sacrifices, invented fables, 

, pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed 
to perform miracles. The Chriltiam, who, by 
the interposition of evil fpirits, could fo readily 
explain every preternatural appearance, were 
difpofed and even delirous to admit the moil 
extravagant fictions of the Fagan mythology. 

But the belief of the Chriltian was accompanied 
with horror. The molt trifling mark of reipeet 
to the national tvorfhip lie confidered as a direct 
homage yielded to the daemon, and as an act of 
rebellion againfl the majefty of God. 

In confequence of this opinion, it was the firfl Abhor- 
but arduous duty of a Chriftian to preferve him- 
felf pure and undefiled by the practice of idolatry, tLnsfor 
The religion of the nations was not merely a ldoIa tiy., 
fpeculative doctrine profeffed in the fchools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable dei- 
ties and rites of polytheifm were clofely inter- 
woven with every circumftance of bufinefs or 
pleafure, of public or of private life ; and it 
feemed impoffible to efcape the obfervance of 
them, without, at the fame time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amufements of fociety 40 . The important Ceremo. 

ikies. 


A9 Tertulian lias written a moft fevere treatife again# idolatry, to 
caution his brethren againft the hourly danger of incurring that guilt. 
Recogita fylvam* et quants latitant fpinso* De Corona Militis, c. io. 

vol. ir* 0 tranf- 
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tranfadtions of peace and war were prepared or 
concluded by foiemn facrifices, in which the 
magiftrate, the fenator, and the foldier, were 
obliged to prefide or to participate 4I . The 
public fpeetacles were an effential part of the 
cheerful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods 
were fuppofed to accept, as the molt grateful 
offering, the games that the prince and people 
celebrated in honour of their peculiar feftivals 4 \ 
The Chriftian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himfelf encompaffed with infernal fnares 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invoking the hofpitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happinels 43 . When 
the bride, ftruggling with well-affedted reluc- 
tance, was forced in hymenseal pomp over the 
threfhold of her new habitation 44 , or when the 

45 The Roman fenate was always held in a ^temple or confecrated 
place (Auius Gellius, xiv. 7.). Before they entered on bufmefs, every 
fenator dropt fome wine and frankincenfe on the altar . Sueton. in 
Auguft. 0,35. 

42 See Tertullian, De Spediaculis. This fevere reformer thews no 
more indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of gladi- 
ators, The drefs of the adtors particularly offends him. By the ufe 
of the lofty-bulkin, they impioufly drive to add a cubit to their ftature, 
c. 23. 

43 The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with 
libations, may be found in every claffic. Socrates and Seneca, in 
their laft moments, made a noble application of this cuftom. Poffc- 
quam ftagnum calidse aquae introiit, refpergens proximos fervorum, 
addita voce, iibare fe liquorem ilium Jovi Liberatori. Tacit. Anna!, 
xv. 64. 

44 See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials of 
Manlius and Julian. O Hymen, Hymensee lo i Quis huic Deo com- 
pararier aufit ? 
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fad proceffion of the dead flowly moved towards chap. 
the funeral pile 45 j the Chriftian, on thefe inte- XY - 
relling occafions, was compelled to defert the 
perfons who were the deareft to him, rather than 
contract the guilt inherent to thofe impious ce- 
remonies. Every art and every trade that was Art*, 
in the leafl concerned in the framing or adorning 
of idols was polluted by the ftain of idolatry 46 ; ■ 
a fevere fentence, lince it devoted to eternal mi- 
fery the far greater part of the community, 
which is employed in the exercife of liberal or 
mechanic profeffions. If we call our eyes over 
the numerous remains of antiquity, we {hall per- 
ceive, that befides the immediate reprefentations 
of the Gods, and the holy inftruments of their 
worlhip, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions 
confecrated by the imagination of the Greeks, 
were introduced as the richeft ornaments of the 
houfes, the drefs, and the furniture, of the Pa- 
gans 47 . Even the arts of mufic and painting, 
of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the fame 
impure origin. In the ftyle of the fathers, 

Apollo and the Mufes were the organs of the 
infernal fpirit, Homer and Virgil were the moil 

45 The ancient funerals (in thofe of Mifenus and, Pallas) are no lefs 
accurately defcribed by Virgil* than they are illuftrated by his com- 
mentator Servius. The pile itfelf was an altar* the flames were fed 
with the blood of vidirns* and all the afliftants were fprinkled with 
luftral water. 

46 Tertullian de Idololatria, c. n. 

47 See every part of Monfaucords Antiquities. Even the reveries of 
the Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature* 

Here indeed the fcruples of the Chriftian “vvere fufpended by a ftronger 
paflion. 


V % 
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chap, eminent of liis fervants, and the beautiful my- 
xv ‘ thology which pervades and animates the com- 
pofitions of their genius, is deftined to celebrate 
the glory of the daemons. Even the common lan- 
guage of Greece and Rome abounded with fami- 
liar but impious expreffions, which the impru- 
dent Chrifdan might too carelefsly utter, or too 
. patiently hear 4S . 

Feffivais. The dangerous temptations which on every 
fide lurked in affibufh to furprife the unguarded 
believer, affailed him with redoubled violence on 
the days of folernn feftivals. So artfully were 
they framed and difpofed throughout the year, 
that fuperftition always wore the appearance of 
pleafure, and often of virtue 49 . Some of the 
mofl facred feftivals in the Roman ritual were 
deftined to falute the new calends of January 
with vows of public and private felicity, to in- 
dulge the pious remembrance of the dead and 
living, to afcertain the inviolable bounds of pro- 
perty, to hail, on the return of Ipring, the ge- 
nial powers of fecundity, to perpetuate the two 
memorable aeras of Rome, the foundation of the 
city, and that of the republic, and to reftore, 
during the humane licence of the Saturnalia, the 
primitive equality of mankind. Some idea may 

o * 

45 Tertullian de Idoklatria? c. 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan friend (on 
the occafion perhaps of fneezing) ufed the familiar expreffion of “ Ju- 
piter blefs you,” the Chnflian was obliged to proteft again!! the divinity 
of Jupiter/ . . 

49 Coiifult the moil laboured work of Ovid, his imperfedl Fajlu He 
fmifhed no more than die firfi fix months of the year. The compilation 
of Macrobms is called the Saturnalia , but it is only a fmall part of the 
firft book that bears any relation to the title. 

be 
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be conceived of the abhorrence of the Chriftians CHAP, 
for fiich impious ceremonies, by the fcrupulous . ’ , 

delicacy which they difplayed on a much lefs 
alarming occafion. O11 days of general feftivity, 
it was the cuflom of the ancients to adorn their 
doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and 
to crown their heads with a garland of flowers. 

This- innocent and elegant practice might per- 
haps have been tolerated as a mere civil inftitu- 
tion. But it tnoft unluckily happened that the 
doors were under the protection of the lioufe- 
hold gods, that the laurel was facred to the lover 
of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as a fymbol either of joy or 
mourning, had been dedicated in their nr ft 
origin to the fervice of fuperftition. The trem- 
bling Chriflians, who were perfuaded in this Al- 
liance to comply with the fafliion of their coun- 
try, and the commands of the magiftrate, la- 
boured under the molt gloomy apprehenfions, 
from the reproaches of their own confidence, 
the cenfures of the church, and the denuncia- 
tions of divine vengeance i0 . 

Such was the anxious diligence which was re- z e al for 
quired to guard the chaftity of the gofpel from Chriffian- 
the infedlious breath of idolatry. The fuperlti- ltJ * 

50 Tertullian has compofed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the 
rafh action of a Cliriftiati foldier, who, by throwing away his crown of 
laurel, had expofed himfelf and his brethren to the mofi imminent 
danger# By the mention of the emperors (Severas and Caracalla) it is 
evident, notwithftanding the wiflies of M. de Tillemont, that Tertul- 
iian compofed his treatife De Corona, long before he was engaged in 
the errors of the Montanifts. See Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, tom. iii. 
p. 384. 

u 3 
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CHAP, tious obfervances of public or private rites were 
carelefsly pra6tifed, from education and habit, 
by the followers of the eftablilhed religion. But 
as often as they occurred, they afforded the 
Chriftians an opportunity of declaring and con- 
firming their zealous oppofition. By thefe fre- 
quent proteftations their attachment to the faith 
was continually fortified, and in proportion to 
the increafe of zeal, they combated with the 
more ardour and fuccefs in the holy war, which 
they had undertaken againft the empire of the 
daemons. 

These- II. The writings of Cicero 51 reprefent in the 
cause. mod lively colours the ignorance, the errors. 
The doc- and the uncertainty of the ancient philofophers 
;mmom he with re S ard t0 the immortality of the foul, 
lity of the When they are defirous of arming their difciples 

J“pMo- S agai . nft the fear of death > they inculcate, as an 
fophersj obvious, though melancholy pofition, that the 
fatal ftrokc of our diffolution releafes us from the 
calamities of life ; and that thofe can no longer 
fuffer, who no longer exift. Yet there were a few 
fages of Greece and Rome who had conceived a 
11101 e exalted, and, in lorne refpedts, a jufter 
idea of human nature ; though it mull be con- 
feffed, that in the fublime inquiry, their reafon 
had been often guided by their imagination, and 
that their imagination had been prompted by 

5I . In P art5cuIar > th « fid* book of the Tufculan QueiHons, and the 
tr«atife De Senedtute, and the Somnium Sciplonis, contain, in the moft 
beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philofophy, or Roman 
good fenfe, could poffibly %geft on this dark but important ob- 


their 
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their vanity. When they viewed with coin pi a- c 
eency the extent of their own mental powers, 
when they exercifed the various faculties of me- 
mory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the moft 
profound fpeculations, or the moft important la- 
bours, and when they refle6ted on the defire of 
fame, which tranfported them into future ages 
far beyond the bounds of death and of the grave j 
they were unwilling to confound themfelves with 
the beafts of the field, or to fuppofe, that a be- 
ing for whofe dignity they entertained the moft 
fincere admiration, could be limited to a fpot of 
earth, and to a few years of duration. With 
this favourable prepofleffion they fummoned to 
their aid the fcience, or rather the language, of 
Metaphyfics. They foon difcovered, that as 
none of the properties of matter will apply to 
the operations of the mind, the human foul rnuft 
confequently be a fubftance diftinet from the 
body, pure, fimple, and fpiritual, incapable of 
diffolution, and fufceptible of a much higher de- 
gree of virtue and happinels after the releafe 
from its corporeal prifon. From thefe fpecious 
and noble principles, the philofophers who trod 
in the footfteps of Plato, deduced a very unjuf- 
tifiable conclufion, fince they afierted, not only 
the future immortality, but the paft eternity of 
the human foul, which they were too apt to con- 
fider as a portion of the infinite and felf-exifting 
fpirit, which pervades and fuftains the univerfe 53 . 

52 The pre-exiftence of human fouls, fo far at Ieaft as that docftrine 
is compatible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. See Beaufobre, Hift. du Manicheifme, Lvi. c. 4. 
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A do&rine thus removed beyond the fenfes and 
the experience of mankind, might ferve to amufe 
the leifure of a philofophic mind ; or, in the 
hience of folitude, it might fometimes impart a 
ray of comfort to defponding virtue ; but the 
faint impreffion which had been received in the 
fchoois, was foon obliterated by the commerce 
and bufinefs of active life. Yfe are fufficiently 
acquainted wnh the eminent perfo.is who flou- 
rifhed in the age of Cicero, and of the licit Cae- 
fars, with their actions, their characters, and 
their motives, to be allured that their conduct 
in this life was never regulated by any ferious 
conviction of the rewards or punilhments of a 
future Hate. At the bar and in the fenate of 
Rome the ablelt orators were not apprehenfive of 
giving offence to their hearers, by expofing that 
doctrme as an idle and extravagant opinion, 
which was rejected with contempt by every man 
of a liberal education and underftahding s3 . 

Since therefore the mod fublime efforts of phi- 
lofophy can extend no farther than feebly to 
point out the defire, the hope, or, at molt, the 
probability of a future Hate, there is nothing 
except a divine revelation, that can afcertain the 
exiftence, and defcribe the condition, of the in- 
vilible country which is deftined to receive the 
fouls of men after their feparation from the body. 

53 See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. Cxfar ap. Salluft. de Beil. Catilin. 
c. 50. JuvenaL Satir. ii. 149. 

Efle aliquos manes, et fubterranea regna, 

iNec pueri credunt, nil! qui nondum sera layanfcur* 

*6 But 
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But we may perceive feveral defedls inherent chap. 
to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, . , 

which rendered them very unequal to fo arduous 
a talk. t. The general fvftem of their mytho- 
logy was unfupported by any folid proofs ; and 
the wifeft among the Pagans had already dis- 
claimed its ufurped authority. 2. The descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions had been aban- 
doned to the fancy of painters and of poets, 
who peopled them with fo many phantoms 
and monfters, who difpenfed their -rewards and 
pimifhments with fo little equity, that a folemn 
truth, the moft congenial to the human heart, 

■was oppreffed and difgraced by the abfurd mix- 
ture of the wildeff fictions 3. The doctrine 
of a future fcate was fcarcely confidered among 
the devout polytheifts of Greece and Rome as 
a fundamental article of faith. The providence 
of the gods, as it related to public communi- 
ties rather than to private individuals, was 
principally difplayed on the vifible theatre of 
the prefent world. The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo, ex- 
preffed the anxiety of their worfhippers for 
temporal happinefs, and their" ignorance or in- 
difference concerning a future life ss . The ira- 


54 The xith book of the Odyfiey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
account of the infernal lhades. Pindar and Virgil have embelliihed 
the picture ; but even thofe poets, tliough more corredt than their 
great model, are guilty of very Itrange inconfiftencies. See Bayle, 
Refponfes aux Queftions d’un Provincial, part iii. c. %%* 

55 See the xvith epiftle of the firft book of Horace, the xiiith Sa- 
tire of Juvenal, and the iid Satire of Perfius : thefe popular difcourfes 
exprefs the fentiment and language of the multitude. 
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CHAP, portant truth of the immortality of the foul 
I — vJ— I was inculcated with more diligence as well as 
fuccefs in India, in Afiyria, in Egypt, and in 
Gaul ; and fince we cannot attribute fuch a 
difference to the fuperior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we mull afcribe it to the influence 
of an eftablifhed priefthood, which employed 
the inotives of virtue as the inftrument of 
ambition s6 . 

We might naturally expea, that a principle fo 
effential to religion, would have been revealed 
in the cleared terms to the chofen people of 
Palelline, and that it might fafely have been 
intruded to the hereditary priedhood of Aaron. 
It is incumbent on us to adore the myderious 
difpenfatiens of Providence 57 , when we difcover, 
that the doarine of the immortality of the foul 
is omitted in the law of JMofes 5 it is darkly infi- 
nuated by the prophets, and during the long 
period which elapfed between the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian fervitudes, the hopes as well as 
fears of the Jews appear to have been confined 


. * e confine ourfelves to the Gauls, we may obferve, that they 

mtnifcrf, not only their Uves> but even the ; r m tQ the fecnri( Z 

of another world. Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (fays Valerius 
Maximus, 1. u. c. 6. p. ro.) quos memoria proditur eft, pecunias 
! tnutuas, quse his apud inferos redderentur, dare folitos. The fame 
. cuftomis more darkly infinuated by Mela, l.iii.c.a. It is almoft 
needlefs to add, that the profits of trade hold a juft proportion to the 
credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holy 
profeffion a character of refponfibility, which could fcarcely be claimed 
by any other order of men. 

J 7 ngIlt r . everend autJlor the Divine Legation of Mofes 

Sm reafon for tlle omiffion, and moll ingenioufiy 

retorts it on the unbelievers. y 


within 
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within the narrow compafs of the prefent life s *. 
After Cyrus had permitted the. exiled nation to 
return into the promifed land, and after Ezra had 
reftored the ancient records of their religion, two 
celebrated fedfcs, theSadducees and thePharifees, 
infenlibly arofe at Jerufalem 59 . The former, 
feledted from the more opulent and diftinguiflied 
ranks of fociety, were ftrietly attached to the 
literal fenfe of the.Mofaic law, and they pioufly 
rejected the immortality of the. foul, as an 
opinion that received no countenance from the 
divine book, which they revered as the only rule 
of their faith. To the authority of feripture the 
Pharifees added that of tradition, and they 
accepted under the name of traditions, feveral 
fpeculative tenets from the philofophy or reli- 
gion of the ealtern nations. The doctrines of 
fate or predeltination, of angels and fpirits, and 
of a future ftate of rewards and punithments, 
were in the number of thefe new articles of be- 
lief ; and as the Pharifees, by the aufterity of 
their manners, had drawn into their party the 
body of the Jewifh people, the immortality of the 
foul became the prevailing fentiment of the fyna- 
gogue, under the reign of the Afmonaean princes 

58 See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad HifL EcclefiaiL fe&. i. c. 8.). His 
authority feems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a learned 
and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Teftament. 

59 Jofeph. Antiquitat. 1. xiii. c. io. De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. Ac- 
cording to the moft natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees 
admitted only the Pentateuch ; but it has pleafed forae modern critics 
to add the prophets to their creed, and to fuppofe that they con- 
tented themfelves with reje&ing the traditions of the Pharifees. Dr* 
Jortin has argued that point in his remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, 
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and pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was in-* 
capable of contenting itfeif with fuch a cold and 
languid affent as might fatisfy the mind of a 
Polytheiil ; and as loon as they admitted the 
idea of a future Hate, they embraced it with the 
zeal which has always formed the characteristic 
of the nation. Their zeal, however, added no- 
thing to its evidence, or even probability : and 
it -was ftill neceffary, that the doctrine of life and 
immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 
approved by reafon, and received by fuperfti- 
tion, Should obtain the function of divine truth 
from the authority and example of Chrift. 

When the promife of eternal happiuefs was 
pfopofed to mankind on condition off adopting 
the faith, and of obfefving th<P|>recepts of the 
gofpel, it is no wonder that fo advantageous an 
offer lhould have been accepted by great num- 
bers of every religion, of every rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire. The an- 
cient Christians were animated by a contempt for 
their prefent existence, and by a juft confidence 
of immortality, of which the doubtful and im- 
perfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any 
adequate notion. In the primitive church, the 
influence of truth was very powerfully Strength- 
ened by an opinion, which, however it may de- 
ferve refpeCt for its ufefulnefs and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
univerfally believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of Heaven, were at hand. 
The near approach of this wonderful event had 
been predicted by the apoftles ; the tradition of 

it 
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it was preferred by their earlieft difciples, and C H A P. 
thofe who underftood in their literal fenfe the xv ’ , 
diicourfes of Chrift himfelf, were obliged to ex- 
peCt the fecond and glorious coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds, before that generation was 
totally extinguilhed, which had beheld his hum- 
ble condition upon earth, and which might Hill 
be witnefs of the calamities of the Jews under 
Vefpafian or Hadrian. The revolution of feven- 
teen centuries has inftruCted us not to prefs too 
clofely the myfterious language of prophecy and 
revelation ; but as long as, for wife purpofes, 
this error was permitted to fubfift in the church, 
it was productive of the molt falutary effeCts on 
the faith and practice of Chriftians, who lived 
in the awful expectation of that moment when 
the globe itfelf, and all the various race of man- 
kind, fliould tremble at the appearance of their 
divine judge 60 . 

The ancient and popular doCtrine of the Mil- Doftrine 
lennium was intimately connected with the fe- ° ft3 } eMit 

J lennium. 

coed- coming of Chrift. As the works of the 
creation had been finilhed in fix days, their du- 
ration in their prefent ftate, according to a tra- 
dition which was attributed to the prophet Eli- 
jah, was fixed to fix thoufand years 6l . By the 

€ * This expectation was countenanced by the twenty-fourth chapter 
of St. Matthew, and by the firlt epiilie of St. Paul to the Theffalo- 
nians. Erafmus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory and 
metaphor; and the learned Grotius ventures to infinuate, that, for 
wife purpofes, the pious deception was permitted to take place. 

61 See Burnet’s Sacred Theory, part Hi. c.5. This tradition may* 
be traced as high as the author of the Epiftle of Barnabas, who wrote 
m the firft century, and who feems to have been half a Jew. 
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famA analogy it was inferred, that this long pe- 
riod of labour and contention, which was now 
almoft elapfed 6 % would be fucceeded by a joyful 
Sabbath of a thoufand years; and that Chrift, 
with the triumphant band of the faints and the 
ele6t who had efcaped death, or who had been 
miraculoufly revived, would reign upon earth 
till the time appointed for the laft and general 
refurredtion. So pleating was this hope to the 
mind of believers, that the New Jerufalem , the 
feat of this blifsful kingdom, was quickly adorned 
with all the gayeft colours of the imagination. 
A felicity confiding only of pure and fpiritual 
pleafure would have appeared too refined for its 
inhabitants, who were ftill fappofed to poffefs 
their human nature and fenfes. A garden of 
Eden, with the amufements of the paftoral life, 
was no longer fuited to the advanced ftate of 
fociety which prevailed under the Roman em- 
pire. A city was therefore eredted of gold 
and precious Hones, and a fupernatural plenty 
of corn and wine was bellowed on the adjacent 
territory ; in the free enjoyment of whofe fpon- 
taneous productions, the happy and benevolent 

62 The primitive church o£ Antioch computed almoft 6000 years 
from the creation of the world to the birth of Chrift. Africanus, 
La&antius, and the Greek church, have reduced that number to 
5500, and Eufebius has contented himfelf with 5200 years. Thefe 
calculations were formed on the Septuagmt, which was univerfally 
received during the fix firft centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, Proteftants as 
well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years ; though, in 
the ftudy of profane antiquity, they often imd themfelves ftreightened 
by thole narrow limits* 

people 
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people was never to be reftrained by any jealous c 
laws of exclufive property 63 . The affurance , 
of fuch a Millennium was carefully inculcated 
by a fucceffion of fathers from Juftin Martyr 64 
and Iren sens, who converfed with the imme- 
diate difciples of the apoftles, down to Lac- 
tantius, who was preceptor to the fon of 
Conllantine - 5 . Though it might not be uni- 
verfally received, it, appears to have, been the 
reigning fentiment of the orthodox believers; 
and it feems lo well adapted to the delires 
and apprehenlions of mankind, that it niuil 
have contributed in a very conliderable degree 
to the progrefs of the Chriftian faith. But 
when the edifice of the church was almoft 
completed, the temporary fupport w r as laid 
afide. The doctrine of Chrift’s reign upon 
earth was at firft treated as a profound allegory, 
was confidered by degrees as a doubtful and 
ufelefs opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the abfurd invention of herefy and fanati- 


63 Moft of thefe pkftures were borrowed from a mifmterpretation 
of Ifaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypfe, One of the grofteft images 
may be found in Irenseus (1. 5. p. 455*), the difeiple of Papias, who 
had feen the apoftle St. John. 

64 See the fecond dialogue of Juftin with Tryphon, and the feventh 
book of La&antius. It is unnecefiary to allege all the intermediate 
fathers, as the fadt is not difputed. Yet the curious reader may 
qonfult Daille de Ufu Patrum, i. ii. c. 4. 

65 The teftimony of Juftin, of his own faith and that of his ortho- 
dox brethren, in the do<£trine of a Millennium, is delivered in the 
cleareft and moft folemn manner (Dialog, cum Tryphonte Jud. 
p* I77> 173. Edit* Benedi&in,). If in the beginning of this 
important pafiage there is any thing like an inconfiftency, we may 
impute it, as we think proper, either to the author or to his trait-* 
fcribers* 

eifm. 
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chap, cifm s6 . A myfterious prophecy,- which Hill 
. . forms a part of the facred canon, but which was 

thought to favour the exploded fentiment, has 
very narrowly efcaped the profcription of the 
church 6 \ 

Whilft the happinefs and glory of a temporal 
Rome and veigu were proinifed to the difciples of Chrift, 
ofthe the molt dreadful calamities were denounced 
again ft an unbelieving world. The edification 
of the new Jerufalem was to advance by equal 
Heps with the deftruetion of the myftic Babylon j 
and as long as the emperors who reigned before 
Conftantme perfifted in the profeffion of idolatry, 
the epithet of Babylon was applied to the city 
and to the empire of Rome. A regular feries 
was prepared of all the moral and phyfical evils 
which can afflict a flourifhing nation ; intef- 


66 Dupin, Bihliotheque Ecclefiaftique, tom. i. p .223. tom. ii. 
p .366. and Mafheim, p.720.; though the latter of thefe learned 
divines is not altogether candid on this occafion. 

7 In the council of Laodicea (about the year 360)? the Apocalypfe 
was tacitly excluded from the facred canon, by the fame churches of 
Aiia to which it is addreffed ; and we may learn from the comp Lint 
of Sulpicius Beverus, that their fentence had been ratified by the 
greater number of Chriftians of his time. From what caufes then is 
die Apocalypfe at preient fo generally received by the ’Greek, the 
Roman, and the Proteftant churches ? The following ones may be 
afiigned. 1. The Greeks were fuhdued by the authority of art 
impofler, who, in the fixth centuiy, affumed the character of Diony- 
fius the Areopagite. 3. A juft apprehcnfion, that the grammarians 
might become more important than the theologians, engaged the 
council of Trent to fix the feal of their infallibility on all the books 
of Scripture, contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the number of 
which the Apocalypfe was fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, Iftcria 
del Concilio Tridentxno, 1 . ii,). 3, The advantage of turning thofe 

myflerious prophecies againft the See of Rcme, infpired the pi oteftinta 
with uncommon veneration, for fo ufeful an ally. See the ingenious 
and elegant difcourfes of the prefect Bifhop of Litchfield c u that un- 
promfiing fubjedh 
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tine difcord, and the invafion of the fiercefl chap. 
barbarians from the unknown regions of the . X J‘ , 
North ; peftilence and famine, comets and 
eclipfes, earthquakes and inundations' 18 . All 
thefe were only fo many preparatory and 
alarming ligns of the great cataftrophe of ' 

Rome, when the country of the Scipios and 
Caefars Ihould be confumed by a flame from 
Heaven, and the city of the feven hills, with 
her palaces, her temples, and her triumphal 
arches, fhould be buried in a vail lake of fire 
and brimftone. It might, however, afford tome 
confolation to Roman vanity, that the period 
of their empire would be that of the world 
itfelf; which as it had once perifned by the 
element of water, was deftined to -experience a 
fecond and a fpeedy deftru&ion from the ele- 
ment of fire. In the opinion of a general con- 
flagration, the faith of the Chriftian very hap- 
pily coincided with the tradition of the Eaft, 
and the philofophy of the Stoics, and the ana- 
logy of Nature ; and even the country, which 
from religious motives, had been chofen for 
the origin and principal fcene of the confla- 
gration, was the belt adapted for that purpofe 
by natural and phylical caufes ; by its deep 
caverns, beds of fulphur, and numerous volca- 
noes, of which thofe of ./Etna, of Vefuvius, 
and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfedl repre- 
fentation. The calmed and molt intrepid fcep- 

68 La&antms (Inftitut. Divin. vii. 15, &c.) relates the difmal 
tale of futurity with great fpirit and eloquence, 
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tic could not refufe to acknowledge, that the 
deftrudtion of the prefent fyftem of the world, 
by fire, was in itfelf extremely probable. The 
Chriftian, who founded his belief much lefs 
on the fallacious arguments of reafon than on 
the authority of tradition and the interpretation 
of Scripture, expected it with terror and con- 
fidence as a certain and approaching event; 
and as his mind was perpetually filled with the 
folemn idea, he conlidered every difafter that, 
happened to the empire as an infallible fymptom. 
of an expiring world 6) . 

The condemnation of the wifeft and molt vir- 
tuous of the Pagans, on account of their igno- 
rance or difbelief of the divine truth, feems to 
offend the reafon and the humanity of the pre- 
fent age 7 °. But the primitive church, whole 
faith was of a much firmer confidence, deli- 
vered over,' without hefitation, to eternal tor- 
ture, the far greater part of the human fpe- 
, cies. A charitable hope might perhaps be in- 

67 On this fubjedi every reader of tafte will be entertained with the 
third part of Burnet’s Sacred Theory. He blends philofophy, Scrip- 
ture, and tradition, into one magnificent fyftem ; in the defcription of 
which, he difplays a ftrength of fancy not inferior to that of Milton 
himfelf, 

?v> And yet whatever may be the language of individuals, it is ftill 
the public doctrine of all the Chriftian churches; nor can even our 
own refufe to admit the eonelufions which muft be drawn from the 
viiith and the xviiith of her Articles. The Janfenifts, who have fo 
diligently ftudied the works of the fathers, maintain this fentiment 
with diftinguifhed zeal ; and the learned M. de Tillesnont never 
difinifTes a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damnation. 
Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who has ever adopted 
the milder fentiment, and he gave no lefs offence to the Lutherans 
than to the Catholics. See Boffuet, Hiftoire des Variations des Eglifes 
Proteftantes, l.ii. c. 19 — %%> 
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dulged in favour of Socrates, or fome other c 
fages of antiquity, who had confulted the light ^ 
of reafon before that of the golpel had arifen 7 ‘. 
But it was unanimoufly affirmed, that thofe who, 
fince the birth or the death of Chrift, had obfti- 
nately perfifted in the worfliip of the daemons, 
neither deferved nor could expedfc a pardon from 
the irritated jullice of the Deity. Thefe rigid 
fentiments, which had been unknown to the 
ancient world, appear to have infufed a fpirit 
of bitternefs into a fyltem of love and harmony. 
The ties of blood and friendfiiip were fre- 
quently torn afunder by the difference of reli- 
gious faith ; and the Chriilians, who in this 
World found themfelves opprefied by the power 
of the Pagans, were fometimes feduced by re- 
fentment and fpiritual pride to delight in the 
profpedt of their future triumph. “ You are 
“ fond of fpeetacles,” exclaims the Hern Ter- 
tullian, “ expedl the greateff of all fpedtacles, 

:** the laft and eternal judgment of the uni- 
“ verfe. How fhall I admire, how laugh, 

“ how rejoice, how exult, when I behold fo 
“ many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, 

groaning in the loweft abyfs of darknefs ; fo 
“ many magiftrates, who perfecuted the name 
“ of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than 
“ they ever kindled agaiiift the Chriffians ; fo 
“ many fage philofophers blufliing in red hot 

71 Juftin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that fome of the philo- 
fophers were infen&ed by the Logos ; confounding its double lignin- 
cation, of the human reafon, and of the Divine Word, 
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“ flames with their deluded feholars ; fo many 
“ celebrated poets trembling before the tri- 
“ banal, not of Minos, but of Chrift ; fo many 
“ tragedians, more tuneful in the expreffion 
“ of their own fufferings ; fo many dancers — !” 
But the humanity of the reader will permit 
me to draw a veil over the reft of this infernal 
defcription, which the zealous African purfues 
in a long variety of affected and unfeeling wit- 
ticifms r ~. 

Doubtlefs there were many among the pri- 
mitive Chriftians of a temper more fuitable to 
the meeknefs and charity of their profeflion. 
There were many who felt a fincere compaffion 
for the danger of their friends and country- 
men, and who exerted the moll benevolent 
zeal to fave them from the impending deftruc- 
tion. The carelefs Polytheift, affailed by new 
and unexpected terrors, againft which neither 
his priefts nor his philofophers could afford him 
any certain protection, was very frequently 
terrified and fubdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. Plis fears might affift the progrels 
of his faith and reafon ; and if he could once 
perfuade himfelf to fufpeet that the Chriftian 
religion might poffibly be true, it became an 
ealy talk to convince him that it was the fafeft 

75 Tertullian, De Spe&aculis, c. 30. In order to afcertain the 
degree of authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may 
be fufficient to allege the teftimony of Cyprian, the dodlor and guide 
of all the weten churches - (See Prudent. Hym. xiii. 100.). As often 
as he applied himfelf to his daily fiudy of the writings of Tertullia% 
he was accuftomed to fay, 66 Da mihi magijirum ; Give me my 
pate.” (Hieronym. de Viris Iiluftribus> tom. L p. 284.}. 
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and moil prudent party that he could poffibly chap. 
embrace. , XV ~ , 

III. The fupernatural gifts, which even in The 
this life were afcribed to the Chriftiaus above 
the reft of mankind,, muft have conduced to Miraculous 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the °. f 
conviction of infidels. Befides the occafional tive 
prodigies, which might fometimes be effected church- 
by the immediate interpofition of the Deity 
when he fufpended the laws of Nature for the 
fervice of religion, the Chriftian church, from 
the time of the apoftles and their firft difci- 
ples 73 , has claimed an uninterrupted fucceflion 
of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of 
vifion, and of prophecy, the power of expelling 
daemons, of healing the fick, and of railing the 
dead. The knowledge of foreign languages 
was frequently communicated to the contem- 
poraries of Irenaeus, though Irenaeus himfelf 
was left to ftruggle with the difficulties of a 
barbarous dialed, whilft he preached the gof- 
pel to the natives of Gaul 74 . The divine in- 
fpiration, whether it was conveyed in the form 
of a waking or of a fleeping vifion, is defcribed 
as a favour very liberally bellowed on all ranks 
of the faithful, on women as on elders, on 
boys as well as upon bilhops. When their de- 


73 Notwithftanding the evafions of Dr. Middleton, it is impoffible 
to overlook the clear traces of vifions and infpiration, which may be 
found in the apofiolic fathers. 

74 Irenaeus adv. Haeref. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Free Inquiry, 
p. 96, &c.) obferves, that as this pretenfion of all others was the molt 
difficult to fupport by art, it was the fooneft given up. The obferva* 
tion fuits his hypothefis. 
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° xvl P ' V0Ut m ’* n ^ s were Sufficiently prepared by a 

< — courfe of prayer, of failing, and of vigils, to 
leceive the extraordinary impulfe, they were 
ti anfported out of their fenfes, and delivered 
in extafy what was inlpired, being mere organs 
of the holy fpirit, juft as a pipe or flute is of 
him who blows into it 75 . We may add, that 
the defign of thefe vifions was, for the moft 
part, either to difclofe the future hiftory, or to 
guide the prefent adminiftration of the church, 
the expulfion of the daemons from the bodies 
of thofe unhappy perfons whom they had been 
permitted to torment, was confidered as a fig- 
nal though ordinary triumph of religion, and 
is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologifts, 
as the moft convincing evidence of the truth of 
Chriftianity. The awful ceremony was ufually 
performed in a public manner, and in the 
prefence of a great number of fpedlators ; the 
patient was relieved by the power or fkill of 
The exorcift, and the vanquiflied daemon was 
heard to confefs, that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impioufly ufurped 
the adoration of mankind 75 . But the mira- 
culous cure of difeafes of the moft inveterate 
or even preternatural kind, can no longer 
occafion any furprife, when we recoiled, that 


TVrfnldTn f r ^ e F at . 10 n f \ Juftw Mart F> Cohort, ad Gentes. 
Tertulhan adverf. Marciomt. I. iv. Thefe defcriptions are not very 

unljke the prophetic fury, for which Cicero (deDiyinat.iL 54 .) ex . 
preffes fo little reverence. ' 

P,l 6 TertU !t n ^ Ap ™ S ’ c * a >) throws ou t a bold defiance to th® 
Pagan magiftrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of exercifing. 
is the only one which has been afiumed by Proteftants. S 
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in the days of Irenasus, about the end of the chap. 
fecond century, the refurredtion of the dead xv ‘ 
was very far from being efteemed an uncom- "” Y "' 
mon event ; that the miracle was frequently per- 
formed on neceffary occasions, by great failing 
and the joint fupplication of the church of the 
place, and that the perfons thus reftored to their 
prayers had lived afterwards among them many 
years 77 . At fuch a period, when faith could 
boail of fo many wonderful victories over death, 
it feems difficult to account for the fceptifm of 
thofe philofophers, who ftili rejected and derided 
the doctrine of the refurreciion. A noble Gre- 
cian had relied on this important ground the 
whole controverfy, and promifed Theophilus, 

Bifliop of Antioch, that if he could be gratified 
with the fight of a Angle perfon who had been 
actually railed from the dead, he would imme- 
diately embrace the Chriftian religion. It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that the prelate of the 
firft eaftern church, however anxious for the 
converlion of his friend, thought proper to 
decline this fair and reafonable challenge 73 . 

The miracles of the primitive church, after Theirtrutii 
obtaining the fanelion of ages, have been lately* conteftecl ’ 
attacked in a very free and ingenious enquiry 75 ; 

77 Irensetis adv. Hserefes, 1 . ii. 56,57. l.v. c. 6. Mr.Dodwell 
(Differtat. ad Irenaeum. ii. 42.) concludes, that the fecond century was 
ftili more fertile in miracles than the firft. 

78 Theophilus ad Autolicum, Li. p.345. Edit. Benedidtin. Paris, 

79 Dr. Middleton fent out his introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lifhed his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which happened 
in 1 750, he had prepared a vindication of it againfl his numerous 
adverfaries. 
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CHAP, which, though it has met with the moft favour- 
xv ‘ able reception from the Public, appears to have 
excited a general fcandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other proteftant 
churches of Europe !o . Our different fentiments 
on this fubjedt will be much lefs influenced by 
any particular arguments, than by our habits of 
ftudy and reflection ; and above all, by the de- 
gree of the evidence which we have accuftomed 
ourfelves to require for the proof of a miracu- 
Our per- l 0 us event. The duty of an hiltorian does not 
defmingthe call upon him to interpofe his private judgment 
miraculous jn this nice and important controverfy ; but he 
penod. 0U ght not to diffemble the "difficulty of adopt- 
ing fuch a theory as may reconcile the intereft 
of religion with that of reafon, of making a 
proper application of that theory, and of de- 
fining with precifion the limits of that happy 
period exempt from error and from deceit, to 
which we might be dilpofed to extend the gift 
of fupernatural powers. From the firft of the 
fathers to the laft of the popes, a fucceflion of 
bithops, of faints, of martyrs, and of miracles, 
is continued without interruption, and the pro- 
grefs of fuperftition was fo gradual, and almoft 
imperceptible, that we know not in what par- 
ticular link we fhould break the chain of tradi- 
| tion. Every age bears teftimony to the wonder- 
' ful events by which it was diftinguiflied, and its 
( teftimony appears no lefs weighty and refpedlable 

80 The iiniveriity of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
From the indignation of Moiheim (p.aai.)> we may difcover the fenti* 

* ments of the Lutheran divines. , 
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than that of the preceding generation, tiil we are 
infenfib;y led on to accufe our own inconfiftency, 
if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber- 
nard, the fame degree of confidence which, in 
the fecond century, we had fo liberally granted 
to Juftin or to Irenaeus SI . If the truth of any of 
thofe miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
ufe and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na- 
tions to convert ; and fufficient motives might 
always be produced to juftify the interpofition of 
.Heaven. And yet, fince every friend to revela- 
tion is perfuaded of the reality, and every reafon- 
able man is convinced of the ceifation, of mira- 
culous powers, it is evident that there muft have 
been J'ome period in which they were either fud- 
denly or gradually withdrawn from the Chrifiian 
church. Whatever aera is chofen for that pur- 
pofe, the death of the apoftles, the converlion 
of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Arian herefy 8 *, the infenfibility of the Chriftians 
who lived at that time will equally afford a juft 
matter of furprife. They ftill fupported their 
pretentions after they had loft their power. 

81 It may feem fomewhat remarkable? that Bernard of Clalrvaux* 
who records fo many miracles of bis friend St.Malachi, never takes any 
notice of bis own? which? in their turn? however? are carefully related 
by his companions and difciples. In the long feries of ecclefiahical hif- 
tory? does there exift a fingle inftance of a faint averting that he himfelf 
poftefled the gift of miracles ? 

83 The converfion of Conftantine is the sera which is moffc ufually 
fixed by Proteftants. The more rational divines are unwilling to ad- 
mit the miracles of the ivth, whilfi: the more credulous are unwilling 
to rejed thofe of the vth century. 
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Credulity performed the office of faith ; fanati- 
cifm was permitted to affurae the language of in- 
fpiration, and the effects of accident or contri- 
vance were afcribed to fupernatural caofes. The 
recent experience of genuine miracles Ihould 
have inftrueted the Chriftian world in the ways of 
Providence, and habituated their eye (if we may 
ufe a very inadequate expreffion) to the ftyle of 
the Divine artift. Should the moil fkilful painter 
of modern Italy prefume to decorate his feeble 
imitations with the name of Raphael or of Cor- 
regio, the infolent fraud would be foon difco- 
vered, and indignantly rejected. 

. Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
miracles of the primitive church fince the time 
of the apoltles, this unrelifting foftnefs of tem- 
per, fo confpicuous among the believers of the 
fecond and third centuries, proved of fome acci- 
dental benefit to the caufe of truth and religion. 
In modern times, a latent and even involuntary 
fceptifm adheres to the moft pious diipofitions. 
Their admiffion of fupernatural truths is much 
lefs an active confent than a cold and paffive 
acquiefcence. Accuftomed long fince to obferve 
and to refpedt the invariable order of Nature, 
our reafon, or at leaft our imagination, is not 
fufficiently prepared to fuftain the vifible action 
of the Deity. But, in the firft ages of Chrif- 
tianity, the fituation of mankind was extremely 
different. The moft curious, or the moft cre- 
dulous, among the Pagans, were often perfuaded 
to enter into a fociety, which afferted an actual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive 

2 Chriftians 
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Chriftians perpetually trod on my file ground, CHAP, 
and their minds were exercifed by the habits of xv * 
believing the molt extraordinary events. They 
felt, or they fancied, that on every fide they 
were inceffantly affaulted by daemons, comforted 
by vifions, inftrufited by prophecy, and furpri- 
fingly delivered from danger, ficknels, and from 
death itfelf, by the fupplications of the church. 

The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they 
fo frequently conceived themfelves to be the ob- 
jects, the inllruments, or the fpeetators, very 
happily difpofed them to adopt with the fame 
eafe, but with far greater juftice, the authentic 
wonders of the evangelic hiftory ; and thus mira- 
cles that exceeded not the meafure of their own 
experience, infpired them with the molt lively 
affurance of myfteries which were acknowledged 
to furpafs the limits of their underltanding. It 
is this deep impreffion of fupernatural truths, 
which has been fo much celebrated under the 
name of faith ; a Hate of mind deferibed as the 
fureft pledge of the Divine favour and of future 
felicity, and recommended as the firft or per- 
haps the only merit of a Chriftian. xiccording 
to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, 
which may be equally practifed by infidels, are 
deftitute of any value or efficacy in the work of 
our juftification. 

IV. But the primitive Chriftian demonftrated the 
his faith by his virtues ; and it was very juftly Fourth 
fuppofed that the Divine perfuafion, which en- vttu^of 
lightened or fubdued the underltanding, mult, the firft 
{it the fame time, purify the heart, and dire6l the Chn&an * 

actions. 


tv 
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CHAP. adftions, of the believer. * The firft apologifts of 
xv ’ Chriftianity who juftify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the fanfiiity of their anceftors, difplay, 
in the moil lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the gofpel. As it is my 
intention to remark only fuch human caufes as 
were permitted to fecond the influence of reve- 
lation, I fliall flightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Chriilians much purer and more auftere than 
thofe of their Pagan contemporaries, or their 
degenerate fuceeffors ; repentance for their pail 
fins, and the laudable defire of fupporting the 
reputation of the fociety in which they were 
engaged. 

Effects of It is a very ancient reproach, fuggeited by the 

thdr re- ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Chriilians allured into their party the moil atro- 
cious criminals, who, as foon as they were touched 
by a fenfe of remorfe, were eafily perfuaded to 
waih away, in the water of baptifm, the guilt 
of their pail conduct, for which the temples of 
the gods refiifed to grant them any expiation. 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from mif- 
reprefentation, contributes as much to the ho- 
nour as it did to the increafe of the church S3 . 
The friends of Chriftianity may acknowledge, 
without a blufh, that many of the moil eminent 

83 The imputations of Celfus and Julian, with the defence of the 
father are very fairly ftated by Spanheim, Commentaire fur les Celars 
de Julian, p.468. 
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faints had been before their baptifm the moft CHAP, 
abandoned tinners, Thofe perfons, who in the , X J‘ , 
world had followed, though in an imperfect man- 
ner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, 
derived fuch a calm fatisfaetion from the opinion 
of their own rectitude, as rendered them much 
lefs fufceptible of the fudden emotions of fhame, 
of grief, and of terror, which have given birth 
to fo many wonderful converfions. After the 
example of their Divine Matter, the miffionaries 
of the gofpel difdained not the fociety of men, 
and efpecially of women, opprefied by the con- 
fcioufnefs, and very often by the effects, of their 
vices. As they emerged from fin and fuperfti- 
tion to the glorious hope of immortality, they 
refolved to devote themfeives to a life, not only 
of virtue but of penitence. The defire of per- 
fection became the ruling paffion of their foul ; 
and it is well known, that while reafon embraces 
a cold mediocrity, our paflions hurry us, with 
rapid violence, over the fpace which lies between 
the moft oppofite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in care of 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted the y re P«- 
to the facraments of the church, they found 
themfeives reftrained from relapfing into their 
paft diforders by another confideration of a lefs 
fpiritual, but of a very innocent and refpedtable 
nature. Any particular fociety that has departed 
from the great body of the nation, or the religion 
to which it belonged, immediately becomes the 
object of univerfal as well as invidious obferva- 
tion. In proportion to the fmallnefs of its num- 
1 5 bers. 
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bers, the character of the fociety may be affefted 
by the virtue and vices of the perfons who 
compofe it ; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the moil vigilant attention over his 
own behaviour, and over that of his brethren, 
fince, as he mud expect to incur a part of the 
common difgrace, he may hope to enjoy a fhare 
of the common reputation. When the Chriftians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they allured the proconful, 
that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
confpiracy, they were bound by a folemn obli- 
gation to abdain from the commiffion of thole 
crimes which didurb the private or public peace 
of fociety, from theft, robbery, adultery, per- 
jury, and fraud 54 . Near a century afterwards, 
Tertullian, with an honed pride, could boad, 
that very few Chriftians had differed by the hand 
of the executioner, except on account of their 
religion 55 . Their ferious and fequeftered life, 
averfe to the gay luxury of the age, inured them 
to chaftity, temperance, ceconomy, and all the 
fober and domellic virtues. As the greater num- 
ber were of fome trade or profeffion, it was in- 
cumbent on them, by the drifted integrity and 
the faired dealing, to remove the fulpicions 
which the profane are too apt to conceive againd 
the appearances of fanftity. The contempt of 
the world exercifed them in the habits of humi- 

84 Plin. Epiih x.97. 

Tertulliaa Apolog. 0.44, He adds? however? with Tome de- 
gree ofhefitadon, « Aut fi alihud? jam non CliriiHaims.” 
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lity, meeknefs, and patience. The more they chap. 
were perfecuted, the more clofely they adhered , X J* . 
to each other. Their mutual charity and unfuf- 
pedting confidence has been remarked by infidels, 
and was too often abufed by perfidious friends 8 

It is a very honourable circumltance for the Morality of 
morals of the primitive Chriftians, that even tiiefathers ‘ 
their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excefs of virtue. The bilhops and doctors of 
the church, whofe evidence attefts, and whole 
authority might influence the profeflions, the 
principles, and even the practice, of their con- 
temporaries, had lludiedthe Scriptures with left 
Ikill than devotion, and they often received, in 
the molt literal fenfe, thofe rigid precepts of 
Chrilt and the apoltles, to which the prudence 
of fucceeding commentators has applied a loofe 
and more figurative mode of' interpretation. 
Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the golpel 
above the wifdom of philofophy, the zealous fa- 
thers have carried the duties of fel f-mortification , 
of purity, and of patience, to a height which it 
is fcarcely poflible to attain, and much lefs to 
preferve, in our prefent Hate of weaknefs and 
corruption. A doctrine lb extraordinary and fo 
fublime mult inevitably command the veneration 
of the people ; but it was ill calculated to ob- 
tain the fuff'rage of thofe worldly philofophers, 
who, in the condudt of this tranfitory life, con- 

86 The philofopher Peregrinus (of whofe life and death Lucian has 
left us fo entertaining an account) impofed, for a long time, on the 
credulous fimplicity of the Chriftians of Alla; 
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chap, fult only the feelings of nature and the intereft of 
, XV I _ f fociety 3? . 

Principles There are two very natural propenfities which 

of human we Hla y diftinguiih in the moft virtuous and 
-nature, ' ■ 0 

liberal difpofitions, the love of pleafure and the 
love of adtion. If the former be refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of focial 
intercourie, and corrected by a juft regard to 
ceconomy, to health, and to reputation, it is 
productive of the greateft part of the happinefs 
of private life. The love of action is a principle 
of a much ftronger and more doubtful nature. 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to re- 
venge j but when it is guided by the fenfe of 
propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue ; and if thofe virtues are accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a ftate, or 
an empire, may be indebted for their fafety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a fingle 
man. To the love of pleafure we may therefore 
afcribe moft of the agreeable, to the love of 
action we may attribute moft of the ufeful and 
refpedtable, qualifications. The character in 
which both the one and the other lhould be 
united and harmonifed, would feem to confti- 
tute the moft perfect idea of human nature. 
The infenfible and inactive difpofition, which 
lhould be fuppofed alike deftitute of both, would 
be rejected, by the common confent of mankind, 
as utterly incapable of procuring any happinefs 

See a very judicious treatife of Barbeyrac fur la Morale des 
Peres. 
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to the individual, or any public benefit to the CHAP, 
world. But it was not in this world that the , XV ’ . 

' I.. H I M— l y iM i m# 

primitive Chriftians were defirous of making 
themfelves either agreeable or ufeful. 

The acquifition of knowledge, the exercife of Theprimi- 
our reafon or fancy, and the cheerful flow of tilns^on" 
unguarded eonverfation, may employ the lei- demnpiea 
fure of a liberal mind. Such amufements, how- 
ever, were rejected with abhorrence, or admit- 
ted with the utmoft caution, by the feverity of 
the fathers, who delpifed all knowledge that was 
not ufeful to falvation, and who confidered all 
levity of difcourfe as a criminal abufe of the gift 
of fpeech. In our prefent Hate of exiftenee the 
body is fo infeparably connefiled with the foul, 
that it feems to be our intereft to tafte, with 
innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is fufceptible. 

Very different was the reafoning of our devout 
predecelfors ; vainly afpiring to imitate the per- 
fection of angels, they difdained, or they affected 
to difdain, every earthly and corporeal delight 83 . 

Some of our fenfes indeed are neceffary for our 
prefervation, others for our fubfiflence, and 
others again for our information, and thus far 
it was impoflible to rejeCt the ufe of them. 

The firll fenfation of pleafure was marked as the 
firft moment of their abufe. The unfeeling 
candidate for heaven was inftruCted, not only 
to relift the grofler allurements of the tafte or 
fmell, but even to lhut his ears againft the pro- 

ss La«5lant. Inftiiut. Divin. I.vi. 21* ss* . 
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chap, fane harmony of founds, and to view with in- 
, X J‘ . difference the raoft finifhed productions of human 
art. Gay apparel, magnificent houfes, and ele- 
gant furniture, were fuppofed to unite the 
double guilt of pride and of fenfualitv: a Ample 
and mortified appearance was more fuitable to 
the Cbriftian who was certain of his fins and 
doubtful of his falvation. In their cenfures of 
luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and 
circumftantial 89 ; and among the various articles 
■which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate falfe hair, garments of any colour 
except white, inftruments of mulic, vafes of 
gold or filver, downy pillows (as Jacob repofed 
his head on a ftone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public falutations, the ufe of warm baths, and 
the practice of fhaving the beard, which, ac- 
cording to the expreffion of Tertullian, is a lie 
againfl our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator 90 . When 
Chriftianity was introduced among the rich and 
the polite, the obfervation of thefe Angular laws 
was left, as it would be at prefent, to the few 
* who were ambitious of fuperior fanClity. But 
it is always eafy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the contempt of that pomp and pleafure, which 
fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 

83 Confult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitled The Peda- 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the moft celebrated of the Chriftian fchools. 

90 Tertullian, de Spe&aculis, c. 33. Clemens Alexandria. Pas- 
dagog.Liii, c. 8 . 
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virtue of the primitive Cbriftians, like that of c H A P. 
the fil'd Romans, was very frequently guarded , , 

by poverty and ignorance. 

The chafte feverity of the fathers, in whatever Their fen- 
related to the commerce of the two fexes, flowed timents . 
from the fame principle ; their abhorrence of marriage^ 
every enjoyment which might gratify the fen- andchaf- 
fual, and degrade the lpiritual, nature of man. tIty ‘ 

It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preferved his obedience to the Creator, he would 
have lived for ever in a date of virgin purity, 
and that fome harmlefs mode of vegetation might 
have peopled paradife with a race of innocent 
and immortal beings’ 31 . The ufe of marriage 
was permitted only to his fallen poderity, as a 
neceffary expedient to continue the human fpe- 
cies, and as a redraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentioufnefs of defire. The hefita- 
tion of the orthodox cafuifts on this interefting 
fubject, betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling 
to approve an inditution, which they were com- 
pelled to tolerate 95 . The enumeration of the 
very whimfical laws, which they mod circum- 
d antially impofed on the marriage-bed, would 
force a fmile from the young, and a blufh from 
the fair. It was their unanimous fentiment, that 
a fil'd marriage was adequate to all the purpofes 
of nature and of fociety. The fenfual connexion 
was refined into a relemblance of the my die 


91 Beaufobre, Hifh Critique du Manicheifme, I. vif. c. 3, Juftin, 
Gregory of Nyflfa* Auguftiiv&c. ftrongly inclined to this opinion. 

92 Some of the Gnoftic heretics were more confident j they rejected 
the ufe of marriage. 
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chap, union, of Chrift with his church, and was pro- 
xv - nounced to be indiffoluble either by divorce or 
by death. The practice of fecond nuptials was 
branded with the name of a legal adultery ; and 
the perfons who were guilty of fo fcandalous an 
offence againft Chriftian purity, were foon ex- 
cluded from the honours, and even from the 
alms, of the church 93 . Since defire was im- 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defeCt, it was confiftent with the fame 
principles to confider a Hate of celibacy as the 
neareft approach to the divine perfection. It 
was with the utmoft difficulty that ancient Rome 
could fupport the inftitution of fix veltals 94 ; 
but the primitive church was filled with a great 
number of perfons of either fex, who had de- 
voted themfelves to the profeffion of perpetual 
chaftity 95 ._ A few of tiiefe, among whom we 
may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
moil prudent to difarm the tempter 06 . Some 
were infenfible and fome were invincible againft 

93 See a chain of tradition, from Juftin Martyr to Jerome, in the 
Morale des Peres ; c. iv. 6 — 3 6 . 

94 See a very curious Diftertation on the Veftals, in the Memoires 
dc I* Academie des Infcriptions, tom. iv. p. 161 — 237. Notwith- 
ftanding the honours and rewards which were beftowed on thofe vir- 
gins, it was difficult to procure a fufficient number ; nor could the 
dread of the moft horrible death always reftrain their incontinence. 

95 Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam fcimus aut nullam. Minucius 
Fselix, c. 31. Juftin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat. c. 38. 
Tertullian de Culfcu Foemin. 1 . ii. 

96 Eufebius, l.vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited 
envy, and perfecution, this extraordinary action was rather admired 
than cenfured. 'As it was his general practice to allegorize feripture, 
jtfeems unfortunate that, in this inftance only, he ftiould have adopted 
the lit eral fenfe. 

the 
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the aflaults of the flefli. Difdaining an ignomi- C 
nious flight, the virgins of the warm climate of 
Africa encountered the enemy in the clofeft en- 
gagement; they permitted priefts and deacons 
to fhare their bed, and gloried amidft the flames 
of their unihllied purity. But infulted Nature 
fometimes vindicated her rights, and this new 
fpecies of martyrdom ferved only to introduce 
a new fcandal into the church 'A Among the 
Chriftian afcetics, however (a najne which they 
foon acquired from their painful exercife), many, 
as they were lefs prefumptuous, were probably 
more fuccefsful. The lofs of fenfual pleafure 
uvas fupplied and compenfated by fpiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were 
inclined to eftimate the merit of the facrifiee 
by its apparent difficulty ; and it was in the 
praife of thefe chafte Ipoufes of Chrift that the 
fathers have poured forth the troubled dream 
of their eloquence 99 . Such are the early 
traces of monadic principles and inftitutions, 
which, in a fubfequent age, have counterba- 
lanced all the temporal advantages of Chrif- 
tianity 90 . 

57 Cyprian Epiil. 4. and Dodwell DilTertat. Cyprianic. iii. Some- 
thing like this rafh attempt was long afterguards imputed to the founder 
of the order of Fontevrault. Bayle has amufed himfelf and his 
readers on that very delicate fubjedl. 

Mupin (Bibliotheque Ecclefiaftique, tom. i. p. 195.) gives a 
particular account of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was com- 
poled by Methodius, Biihop of Tyre. The praifes of virginity are 
exceffive. 

The Afcetics (as early as the fecond century) made a public prc- 
feffion of mortifying their bodies, and of abfhining from the ufe of 
fleJh and wine. Molheim, p.310. 

y 3 The 
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chap. The Chriftians were not lefs averfe to the bu- 
. xv ‘ , finefs than to the pleafures of this world. The 
Theiraver- defence of our perfons and property they knew 
b°finef t ^of no ^ ^ ow reconc ^ e the P a tient doctrine 
war and which enjoined an unlimited forgivenefs of paft 
govern- injuries, and commanded them t.o invite the 
repetition of frelli infill ts. Their fimplicity was 
offended by the ufe of oaths, by the pomp of 
magiftracy, and by the active contention of pub- 
. lie life, nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced, that it was lawful on any occafion to 
died the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by 
the fword of juftice, or by that of war ; even 
though their criminal or hoftile attempts fhould 
threaten the peace and fafety of the whole com- 
munity 100 . It was acknowledged, that under a 
lefs perfect law, the powers of the Jewifh con- 
flitution had been exercifed, with the approba- 
tion of heaven, by infpired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Chriftians felt and con- 
feffed that fuch inftitutions might be neceffary 
for the prefent fyftem of the world, and they 
cheerfully fubinitted to the authority of their 
Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the 
maxims of paffivc obedience, they refufed to take 
any a6tive part in the civil adminiftration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul- 
gence might perhaps be allowed to thofe perfons 


JC ° Seethe Morale des Peres. The fame patient principles have 
been revived fince the Reformation by the Socinians, the modern Ana- 
baptifts } and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologia of the Quakers, has 
prote&ed his brethren, by the -authority of the primitive Chriftians, 

p.543—,549* 

who. 
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who, before their converfion, were already en- cha P. 
gaged in fuch violent and fanguinary occupa- , , 

tions 101 ; but it was impoffible that the Chrif- 
tians, w.ithout renouncing a more facred duty, 
could aflume the character of foldiers, of magif- 
trates, or of princes This indolent, or even 
criminal difregard to the public welfare, expofed 
them to the contempt and reproaches of the Pa- 
gans, who very frequently afked, what mult be 
the fate of the empire, attacked on every fide 
by the Barbarians, if all mankind fliould adopt 
the pufillanimous fentiments of the new feet’ 03 ? 

To this infulting queftion the Chriftian apolo- 
gifts returned obfcure and ambiguous anfwers, 
as they were unwilling to reveal the fecret caufe 
of their fecurity j the expectation that, before 
the converfion of mankind was accompliflied, 
war, government, the Roman empire, and the 
world itfelf, would be no more. It may be ob- 
ferved, that, in this inftance likewife, the fitua- 
tion of the firfl Chriftians coincided very hap- 
pily with their religious fcruples, and that their 
averfion to an a6tive life contributed rather to 
excufe them from the fervice, than to exclude 
them from the honours, of the date and armv. 


1,5 Tertuilian, Apolog. c. 21. Be Idololatria, c. 17, jS. Origen 
^oasfcra Qelfum, l.v. p. 253. 1. vii. p. 348. I. viii. p, 433 — 

10 1 Tertullian (de Corona Militis? c. 11.) fuggefrs to them the expe- 
dient of deferting ; a counfel? which? if it had been generally known, 
was not veiy proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors towards 
•the Chriftian 

l0i As well as we can judge from the mutilated reprefentation of 
Origen (1* viii. p. 423*), his adverfary, Celrns, had urged his objection 
itfith great force and candour. 
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chap. V. But the human character, however it may 
t be exalted or deprefled by a temporary enthu- 

The fiafm, will return by degrees to its proper and 

Fifth natural level, and will refume thofe pafiions that 

The chrif- feem the molt adapted to its prefect condi- 
tians aftive tion. The primitive Chridians were dead to 
vemment the bufinefs and pleafures of the world ; but 
of the their love of action, which could never be 
church. entirely extinguilhed, foon revived, and found 
a new occupation in the government of the 
church. A feparate fociety, which attacked 
the eftablilhed religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt fome form of internal po- 
licy, and to appoint a fufficient number of mi- 
nifters, intruded not only with the Ipiritual 
fun6tions, but even with the temporal direction 
of the Chriftian commonwealth. The fafety 
of that fociety, its honour, its aggrandifement, 
were productive, even in the molt pious minds, 
of a Ipirit of patriotifm, fuch as the fil’d of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and fome- 
times, of a fimilar indifference, in the ufe of 
whatever means might probably conduce to fo 
defirable an end. The ambition of railing them- 
felves or their friends to the honours and offiees 
of the church, was difguifed by the laudable 
intention of devoting to the public benefit, the 
power and confideration, which, for that pur- 
pofe only, it became their duty to folicit. In the 
exercife of their functions, they were frequently 
called upon to detect the errors of herefy, or 
the' arts of faction, to oppofe the defigns of 
perfidious brethren, to ftigmatize their charac- 
ters 
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ters with 'deferved infamy, and to expel them chap. 
from the bofom of a fociety, whofe peace and xv ‘ , 
happinefs they had attempted to difturb. The 
ecclefiaftical governors of the Christians were 
taught to unite the wifdom of the ferpent with 
the innocence of the dove ; but as the former 
was refined, fo the latter was infenfibly corrupted, 
by the habits of government. In the church 
as well as in the world, the perfons who were 
placed in any public ftation rendered themfelves 
confiderable by their eloquence and firmnefs, by 
their knowledge of mankind, and by their dex- 
terity in bufinefs : and while they concealed from 
others, and perhaps from themfelves, the fecret 
motives of their conduct, they too frequently 
relapfed into all the turbulent paffions of active 
life, which were tinctured with an additional 
degree of bitternefs and obftinacy from the in- 
fufion of fpiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been its primi- 
the fubjedt, as well as the prize, of religious con- domtnd 
tention. The hoftile dilputants of Rome, of equality. 
Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
llruggled to reduce the primitive and apoftolic 
model 104 to the relpeelive ftandards of their own 
policy. The few who have purfued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality, are of opi- 
nion IOS , that the apoftles declined the office of 

l< "* The ariftocratical party In France, as well as in England, has 
ftrenuoufly maintained the divine' origin of bifliops. But the Calvinif- 
tical prefbyters were impatient of a fuperior ; and the Roman Pontiff 
refufed to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 

1CS In the hiftory of the Chriftian hierarchy, I have, for the moB 
part, followed the learned and candid Mofheim. 

legif- 
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chap, legiflation, and rather chofe to endure feme 

' — partial fcandals and divifions, than to exclude 
the Chriftians of a future age from the liberty of 
varying their forms of ecclefiaftical government 
according to the changes of times and circum- 
ftances. The fcheme of policy, which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the ufe of the 
firft century , may be difcovered from the prac- 
tice of Jerufalem, of Ephefus, or of Corinth. 
The focieties which were inftituted in the cities 
of the Roman empire, were united only by the 
ties of. faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the bafis of their internal con- 
flitution. The want of difcipline and human 
learning was fupplied by the occafional affiftance 
of the prophets I0J , who were called to that func- 
tion without diftinclion of age, of fex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt 
the divine impulfe, poured forth the effufions- 
of the fpirit in the affembly of the faithful. 
Sut thefe extraordinary gifts were frequently 
abufed or mifapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They difplayed them at an improper feafon, 
prefumptuoufly difturbed the fervice of the 
affembly, and by their pride or miflaken zeal 
they introduced, particularly into the apoftolic 
church of Corinth, a long and melancholy 
train of diforders As the inftitution of 
prophets became ufelefs, and even pernicious, 

j°' For *e prophets of the primitive church, fee Moihiem, Differ- 
taftones ad Hift. Ecclef. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 132 208. 

rmthiaaT ^ e ^ Ies Clemens* to the Co- 
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their powers were withdrawn, and their office CHAP, 
aboiifhed. The public functions of religion were xv * , 

folely intrufted to the eftablifhed minifters of 
the church, the bijhops and the prefbyters ; two 
appellations, which, in their firft origin, appear 
to have diftinguifhed the fame office and the 
fame order of perfons. The name of Preflbyter 
was expreffive of their age, or rather of their 
gravity and wifdom. The title of Bifhop de- 
noted their infpe&ion over the faith and man- 
ners of the Chriftians who were committed to 
their paftoral care. In proportion to the re- 
fpebtive numbers of the faithful, a larger or 
fmaller number of thefe epif copal prefbyters 
guided each infant congregation with equal 
authority and with united counfels IoS . 

But the molt perfect equality of freedom re- inftitutio* 
quires the direbting hand of a fuperior magif- 
trate ; and the order of public deliberations foon dents of 
introduces the office of a prelident, inverted * e coIle s e 
at leaft with the authority of collecting the 7 ' 
fentiments, and of executing the refolutions, of 
the affembly. A regard for the public tran- 
quillity, which would lo frequently have been 
interrupted by annual or by occafional elec- 
tions, induced the primitive Chriftians to con- 
ftitute an honourable and perpetual magiftracy, 
and to choofe one of the wifeft and mort holy 
among their prelbyters to execute, during his 
life, the duties of their ecclefiaftical gover- 
nor. It was under thefe circumftances that 

,cS Hooter’s Ecclefiaftical Polity, 1. vii. 


the 
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AP. the lofty title of Bifhop began to raife itfelf 
j above the humble appellation of Prelbyter j 
and while the latter remained the moft na- 
tural diftinetion for the members of every 
Chriltian fenate, the former was appropriated 
to the dignity of its new prelident ,09 . The 
advantages of this epifcopal form of govern- 
ment, which appears to have been introduced 
before the end of the firft century “% were fo 
obvious, and fo important for the future great- -' 
: nefs, as well as tire prefent peace, of Chril- 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by 
all the locieties which were already fcattered 
over the empire, had acquired in a very early 
period the fanetion of anticpiity and is Hill 
revered by the molt powerful churches, both 
of the Ealt and of the Well, as a primitive 
and even as a divine eftablilhment m . It is 
needlefs to obferve, that the pious and humble 


109 See Jerome ad Titum, c.L and Epiftol. 85. (in the Benedic- 
tine edition, ioi.) and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro fen- 
tentia Hieronymi. The ancient hate, as it is defcribed by Jerome, of 
the bifhop and prefbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable con- 
firmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 330. Verf. 
Pocock) ; whofe teftimony I know not how to rejed, in fpite of 
all the objedions of the learned Pearfon in his Vindicise Ignatianse, 
parti, c. 11. 

110 See the introduction to the Apocalypfe. Bifhops, under the 
name of angels, were already inftituted in the feven cities of Alia. 
And yet the epiftle of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a date) 
does not lead us to difcover any traces of epilcopacy either at Corinth 
•or Rome. 

. • 111 Nulla Ecclefia fine Epifcopo, has been a fad as well as a maxim 
hnce the time of Tertullian and Irenams. 

m After we have palled the difficulties of the firft century,' we 
End the epifcopal government univerfally efiablifhed, till it was inter- 
rupted by the republican genius of the Swifs and German reformers. 

<" prelby- 
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prefbvters, who were firft dignified with the chap. 
epifcopal title, could not poffefs, and would , 

probably have rejected, the power and pomp 
which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. 

But we may define, in a few words, the narrow 
limits of their original jurifdiclion, which was 
chiefly of a fpiritual, though in fome inftances of 
a temporal, nature 113 . It confifted in the ad- 
miniftration of the facraments and difcipline of 
the church, the fuperintendency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increafed in 
number and variety, the confecration of eccle- 
fiaftical minifters, to whom the bifhop afligned 
their refpedtive fun6tions, the management of 
the public fund, and the determination of all 
fuch differences as the faithful were unwilling 
to expofe before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. Thefe powers, during a fliort period, 
were exercifed according to the advice of the 
prefbyteral college, and with the confent and 
approbation of the affembly of Chriflians. The 
primitive bifhops were confidered only as the 
firft of their equals, and the honourable fer- 
vants of a free people. Whenever the epifcopal 
chair became vacant by death, a new prefident 
was chofen among the prefbyters by the fuf- 
frage of the whole congregation, every member 

1,3 See Mofheim in the firft and fecond centuries. Ignatius (ad 
Smymseos, c. 3. &c.) is fond of exalting the epifcopal dignity. Le 
Cierc (Hift. Ecclef. p.569.) very bluntly cenfures his conduct. Mo- 
fiieim, with a more critical judgment (p. 1 61 .)j fufpe&s the purity 
even of the fmaller epiftlea. 


of 
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c hap. of which fuppofed himfdf inverted with a facred 
< — -y — j an d facerdotal character II4 . 

MuneUs 111 Such was the mild and equal conflitution by 
which the Chriftians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apoftles. 
Every fociety formed within itfelf a leparate and 
independent republic : and although the moft 
diftant of thefe little ftates maintained a mutual 
as well as friendly intercourfe of letters and 
deputations, the Chriftian world was not yet 
connected by any fupreme authority or legif- 
lative afiembly. As the numbers of the faith- 
ful were gradually multiplied, they difcovered 
the advantages that might refult from a clofer 
union of their intereft and defigns. Towards 
the end of the fecond century, the churches of 
Greece and Alia adopted the ufeful inftitu- 
tions of provincial fynods, and they may juftly 
be fuppofed to have borrowed the model of 
a reprefen tative council from the celebrated 
examples of their own country, the Amphyc- 
tyons, the Achaean league, or the affemblies of 
the Ionian cities. It was Toon eftablifhed as a 
cuftom and as a law, that the biihops of the in- 
dependent churches fhould meet in the capital 
of the province at the ftated periods offpring 
and autumn. Their deliberations were abided 
by the advice of a few diftinguifhed prefbyters, 
and moderated by the prefence of a liflenino- 

O 

Nornio et Laid facerdotes fumus ? Tertullian, Exhort. ad 

GAtat. c. 7. As the human heart is ftill the fame, feveral of the 

obfervations which Mr. Hume has made on Enthufiafm (Effays, vol. i. 
p. 76. quarto edit.), may be applied even to real infpiration. 

2 multi-, 
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multitude IIS . Their decrees, which were ftyled CHAP. 
Canons, regulated every important eontroverfy , Xv * , 
of faith and difcipline ; and it was natural to 
believe that a liberal effufion of the holy fpirit 
would be poured on the united affembly of 
the delegates of the Chriftian people. The 
inftitution of fynods was fo well fuited to pri- 
vate ambition and to public intereft, that in the 
fpace of a few years it was received through- 
out the whole empire. A regular cor refpond- Union of 
encewas eftablifhed between the provincial coun- thechurch * 
cils, which mutually communicated and approved 
their refpedtive proceedings ; and the Catholic 
church foon aflumed a form, and acquired the 
ftrength, of a great federative republic IIS . 

As the legiflative authority of the particular Progrefs of 
churches was infenfibly fuperfeded by the ufe of 
councils, the bilhops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger fliare of executive and arbitrary 
power 5 and as foon as they were connected by 
a fenfe of their common intereft, they were ena- 
bled to attack, with united vigour, the original 
rights of their clergy and people. The prelates 
of the third century imperceptibly changed the 
language of exhortation into that of com- 
mand, fcattered the feeds of future ufurpations. 


1,5 A< 5 k Condi. Carthag. apud Cyprian. Edit. Fell? p. 158. This 
council was compofed of eightv-feveu bifliops from the provinces of 
Mauritania? Numidia? and Africa; fome prefbyters and deacons 
aflifted at the affembly ; pnefente plebis maxima parte. 

16 Aguntur prseterea per Grsecias illas? certis in locis concilia? See. 
TertuIIian de Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions it as a recent 
and foreign inftitution. The coalition of the Chriftian churches is 
'fery ably explained by Mofheim, p. 164 — 170* 
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chap, and lupplied, by fcripture allegories and declama- 
, xv ‘ ^ tory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of rea- 
fon. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was reprefented in the episcopal 
office, of which every bilhop enjoyed an equal 
and undivided portion “ 7 . Princes and magis- 
trates, it was often repeated, might boaft an 
earthly claim to a tranfitory dominion : it was 
the epifcopal authority alone which was derived 
from the Deity, and extended itfelf over this 
and over another world. The bishops were the 
vicegerents of Chriit, the fucceiTors of the apof- 
, ties, and the myftic fubftitutes of the high pried 
of the Molaic law. Their exclufive privilege of 
conferring the facerdotal character, invaded the 
freedomboth of clerical and of popular elections; 
and if, in the adminiftration of the church, they 
itill confulted the judgment of the preibyters, or. 
the inclination of the people, they molt carefully 
inculcated the merit of fuch a voluntary conde- 
fcenfion. The bifhops acknowledged the fupreme 
authority which refided in the affembly of their 
brethren ; but in the government of his peculiar 
diocefe, each of them exacted from his Jlock the 
fame implicit obedience as if that favourite me- 
taphor had been literally juft, and as if the Ihep- 
herd had been of a more exalted nature than 
that of his Iheep llS . This obedience, however, 

117 Cyprian, in his admired treatife De Unitate Ecclefiar, p. 75 — 

118 We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s condudf, pf his 
doftrine, and of his epiftles. Le Clerc, in a ftiort life of Cyprian 
(Bibliotheque Univerfelle, tom. xii. p.307 — 378) has laid him oper\ 
with great freedom and accuracy. 
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was not impofed without fome efforts on one chap. 
fide, and fome refiftance on the other. The de- , , 

mocratical part of the conftitution was, in many 
places, very warmly fupported by the zealous 
or interefled oppolition of the inferior clergy. 

But their patriotifm received the ignominious 
epithets of faction and fchiftn ; and the epifco- 
pal caufe was indebted tor its rapid progreft to 
the labours of many active prelates, who, like 
Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts 
of the moll ambitious ftatefman with the Chrif- 
tian virtues which feem adapted to the cha- 
racter of a faint and martyr Ii9 . 

The fame canfes which at firft had deltroyed Pre-eiai* 
the equality of the prelbyters, introduced among 
the bilhops a pre-eminence of rank, and from poUfon 
thence a fuperiority of jurifdidtion. As often churches, 
as in the fpring and autumn they met in pro- 
vincial fynod, the difference of perfonal merit 
and reputation was very fenlibly felt among 
the members of the affembly, and the multi- 
tude was governed by the wifdom and elo- 
quence of the few. But the order of public 
proceedings required a more regular and left 
invidious diftindfcion ; the office of perpetual 
prefidents in the councils of each province, 
was conferred on the bilhops of the principal 
city, and thefe afpiring prelates, who foon ac- 
quired the lofty titles of Metropolitans and 


119 If Novatus, Feliciffimus, whom the Bilhop of Carthage ex- 
pelled from his church, and from Africa, were not the moft deteltabie 
monfters of wickednefs, the zeal of Cyprian muft occafionally have 
prevailed over his veracity* For a very juft account of thefe obfcure 
quarrels, fee Mofheijxi? p.497 — 5 isu 

vol. ir. z Primates, 
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chap. Primates, fecretly prepared themfelves to ufurp 
i ov er their epifcopai brethren the fame authority 
which the biihops had fo lately affumed above 
the college of prelbyters I2 °. Nor was it long 
before an emulation of pre-eminence and power 
prevailed among the metropolitans themfelves, 
each of them affecting to difplay, in the moll 
pompous terms, the temporal honours and ad- 
vantages of the city over which he prefided ; 
the numbers and opulence of the Chriftians, 
who were fubject to their paltoral care; the 
faints and martyrs who had arifen among them, 
and the purity with which they preferved the 
tradition of the faith, as it had been tranf- 
mitted through a feries of orthodox biihops 
from the apollle or the apoftolic difciple, to 
whom the foundation of their church was af- 
cribed ‘V. From every caufe either of a civil or 
of an ecclefiaftical nature, it was eafy to fore- 
fee that Rome mull enjoy the relpecl, and 
would foon claim the obedience, of the pro- 
Ambitionj vinces. The fociety of the faithful bore a jull 
Roman i proportion to the capital of the empire; and 
p ontiff , the Roman church was the greateft, the moll 
numerous, and, in regard to the Welt, the moll 
ancient of all the Chrillian ellablilhments, many 
of which had received their religion from the 
pious labours of her miffionaries. In Head of 
one apoftolic founder, the utmoft boaft of An- 

Molhelm, p. 269. 574. Dupin, Antiquse Ecclef. Difciplin. 
p. 1,9, jo. 

Tertullian, in a diftin«ft treatife,* has pleaded againft the heretics^ 
the right of preicription, as it was held by the apoftolic churches. 

tioch. 
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tioch, of Ephefus, or of Corinth, the banks chap. 
of the Tyber were fuppoied to have been ho- XY - 
noured with the preaching and martyrdom of " 
the two moil eminent among the apoftles lzz j 
and the bifhops of’ Rome very prudently claimed 
the inheritance of whatfoever prerogatives were 
attributed either to the perfon or to the office 
of St. Peter The bifhops of Italy and of 
the provinces were difpofed to allow them a 
primacy of order and affociation (fuch was 
their very accurate expreffion) in the Chriftian 
ariftoeracy l2+ . Rut the power of a monarch 
was rejected with abhorrence, and the afpiring 
genius of Rome experienced from the nations 
of Alia and Africa, a more vigorous refill; an ce 
to her fpiritual, than fhe had formerly done 
to her temporal, dominion. The patriotic Cy- 
prian, who ruled with the mofl abfolute fway 
the church of Carthage and the provincial fy- 
nods, oppofed with refolution and fuccefs the 

122 The journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by mofl of 
the ancients (fee Eufebius, ii. 35.), maintained by ail the Catholics, 
allowed by fome Proteftants (fee Pearfon and Dodwell de Succeff. 

Epifcop. Roman.), but has been vigoroufly attacked by Span- 
helm (Mifcellanea Sacra, iii. 3.). According to father Hardouin, 
the monks of the thirteenth century, who compofed the -ffiniad, 
reprefented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the Trojan 
hero. 

123 It is in French only, that the famous allufion to St. Peter's 
name is exadL Tu es Pierre et fur cette pierrc . — The fame is im~ 
perfedl in Greek, Latin, Italian, & c. and totally unintelligible in our 
Teutonic languages. 

1H Irenaeus adv- Hserefes, iii. 3. Tertullian de Prsefcription. c. 36. 
and Cyprian EpiitoL $7. 55. 71. 75. Le Clerc (Hill. Ecclef. p. 764*) 
and Mofheim (p. $58- 378.) labour in the interpretation of thefe paf* 
fages. But the loofe and rhetorical ftyle of the fathers often appears 
favourable to the pretenfions of Rome. 

aipbi- 
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c H A p. ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully con- 
xv. nested his own caufe with that of the eaftern 
bifhops, and, like Hannibal, fought out new 
allies in the heart of Alia 1I5 . If this Punic 
war was carried on without any effufion of 
blood, it was owing much lefs to the modera- 
tion than to the weaknefs of the contending 
prelates. Inve6lives and excommunications 
were their only weapons ; and thefe, during 
the progrefs of the whole controverfy, they 
hurled againft each other with equal fury, and 
devotion, The hard neceffity of cenfuring 
either a pope, or a faint and martyr, diftreffes 
the modem Catholics, whenever they are obliged 
to relate the particulars of a difpute, in which 
the champions of religion indulged fuch paf- 
fions as feem much more adapted to the fenate 
or to the camp ll6 . 

T . , The progrefs of the ecclefialtical authority 

Laity and , . • r . 0 , , 

clergy. gave birth to the memorable diitincnon ox the 

laity and of the clergy, which had been un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans 117 . The 
former of thefe appellations comprehended the 
body of the Chriftian people ; the latter, accord- 
ing to the lignification of the word, was ap- 
propriated to the chofen portion that had been 
let apart for the fervice of religion j a cele- 


125 See the fharp epiille from Firmilianus Bilhop of Csefarea, to 
Stephen Bifhop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epiftol. 75. 

120 Concerning this difpute of the re-baptifm of heretics ; fee the 
fcpiftles of Cyprian, and the feventh book of Eufebius. 

1:7 Forthe origin of thefe words, fee Mofheim, p. 141. Spanhemi* 
Hift. Ecclehaft. p. 633. The' diftindion of Ckrus and Laicus was 
sftablifhed before the time of Tertulliam 
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brated order of men which has furnifhed the chap. 
mod important, though not always the molt , X J' , 
edifying, fubjects for modern hiltory. Their 
mutual hollilities fometimes didurbed the peace 
of the infant church, but their zeal and acti- 
vity were united in the common caufe, and 
the love of power, (which under the molt art- 
ful difguifes) could inlxnuate itfelf into the 
breads of bilhops and martyrs, animated them 
to increafe the number of their fubjects, and 
to enlarge the limits of the Chriltian empire. 

They were dellitute of any temporal force, 
and they were for a long time difcouraged 
and opprefled, rather than affided, bv the civil 
magiltrate ; but they had acquired, and they 
employed within their own fociety, the two 
moll efficacious indruments of government, 
rewards and punilhments ; the former derived 
from the pious liberality, the latter from the 
devout appreheniions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had fo Oblation*, 
agreeably amufed the imagination of Plato !2S , an ^ r ® ve " 
and which fubdded in fome degree among the church, 
aultere feel of the ElTenians I2 % was adopted 
for a ihort time in the primitive church. The 
■fervour of the fil'd profelytes prompted them 
to fell thofe worldly polfeffions, which they 

128 The community inftituted by Plato? is more perfect than that 
which Sir Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The commu- 
nity of women? and that of temporal goods? may be confidered as 
infeparable parts of the fame fyftem. 

I s9 Jofeph, AntiquiUt. xviii. a. Philo? de Vit. Contemplativ. 
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defpifed, to lay the price of them at the feet 
of the apoftles, and to content themfelves with 
receiving an equal fhare out of the general 
diftribution l3 °. The progrefs of the Chriftian 
religion relaxed, and gradually abolifhed this, 
generous inftitution, which in hands lefs pure 
than thofe of the apoftles, would too foon have 
been corrupted and abul'ed by the returning 
felfilhnefs of human nature ; and the converts 
who embraced the new religion were permitted 
to retain the poffeffion of their patrimony, to 
receive legacies and inheritances, and to in- 
creafe their feparate property by all the law- 
ful means of trade and induftry. Inftead of 
an abfolute facrifice, a moderate proportion 
was accepted by the minifters of the gofpel ; 
and in their weekly or monthly aflemblies, every 
believer, according to the exigency of the occa- 
fion, and the meafure of his wealth and piety, 
prefented his voluntary offering for the ufe 
of the common fund 13 '. Nothing, however 
inconfiderable, was refufed ; but it was dili- 
gently inculcated, that, in the article of Tythes, 
the Mofaic law was ftill of divine obligation ; 
and that fince the Jews, under a lefs perfect 
difcipline, had been commanded to pay a 
tenth part of all that they pofTeffed, it would 
become the difciples of Chrift to diftinguifh 
themfelves by a fuperior degree of libe- 

333 See the A&s of the Apoftles, c. a. 4, 5. with Grotius’s Commen- 
tary. Mofheim, in a pa.ticular diiTertation, attacks the common opi- 
nion with very inconclufive arguments. 

131 Juftin. Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tertullian, Apolog. c.39. 
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fality ,3 % and to acquire ibrae merit by refign- C 
mg a fuperfluous treafure, which mull ,fo foon v 
be annihilated with the world itfelf 133 . It is 
almoft unnecelTary to obferve, that the revenue 
of each particular church, which was of fo 
uncertain and fluctuating a nature, mult have 
varied with the poverty or the opulence of the: 
fhithful, as they were difperfed in obfcure vil- 
lages, or collected in the great cities of the 
empire. In the time of the Emperor Decius, 
it was' the opinion of the magiftrates, that the 
Chriftians of Rome were pofleffed of very con- 
fiderable wealth ; that veffels of gold and filver 
were ufed in their religious worftiip, and that 
many among their profelytes had fold their lands 
and houfes to increafe the public riches of the 
feet, at the expence, indeed, of their unfor- 
tunate children, who found themfelves beggars, 
beeaufe their parents had been faints' 34 . We 

fliould 


131 Irenams ad Hseref. Liv. c; 27. 34. OrigeninNum. Horn. il. 
Cyprian de Unitat. Ecclef. Conftitut. Apoftol. i. ii. 0,34, 34. with the 
notes of Cotelerius. The Conftitutions introduce this divine precept, 
by declaring that priefts are as much above kings, as the foul is above 
the body. Among the tythable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 
oil, and wood. On this interefting fubjedf, confult Prideaux’s Hiftory 
of Tythes, and Fra Paolo delle Materie Benehciarie ; two writers of a 
very different chara&er. 

i 33 Y|j e f arne 0 pi n j on which prevailed about the year one thoufand, 
wa*s?pfodudti ve of the fame effects. Moft of the Donations exprefs 
their motive, « appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mofhiem r s General 
Hiflory of tKe Church, voi. i. p.457. 

134 Turn fumma cura eft fratribus 
(Ut fermo teftatur loquax.) 

Offerre, fundis venditis 
Seftertiorum millia. " 
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chap, fhould liften with diitrull to the fufpicions of 

. - ^ ‘ . ftrangers and enemies : on this occafion, how- 
ever, they receive a very fpecious and probable 
colour from the two following eircumftances, 
the only ones that have reached our knowledge, 
which define any precife fums, or convey any dif- 
tin6t idea. Almoft at the fame period, the Bilhop 
of Carthage, from a fociety lefs opulent than that 
of Rome, collected an hundred thoufand fef- 
terces (above eight hundred and fifty pounds fler- 
ling), on a fudden call of charity to redeem the 
brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away 
captives by the barbarians of the deleft ' 3S . About 
an hundred years before the reign of Deeius, the 
Roman church had received, in a iingle dona- 
tion, the fum of two hundred thouiand fefterces 
from a ll ranger of Pontus, who propofed to fix 
his refidence in the capital I36 . Thefe oblations, 
for the moll part, were made in money ; nor 


Addicta avorum prsedia 
Fcedis fub audtionibusj 
Succeflor exheres gemit 
Sandtis egens Parentibus. 

Hsec occuluntur abditis 
Ecclefiarum in Angulis. 

Et furnma pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces liberos. 

Prudent, crspi retpam* Hymn, %, 

The fubfequent condudt of the deacon Laurence only proves how pro- 
per a ufe was made of the wealth of the Roman church ; it was un- 
doubtedly very confiderable ; but Fra-Paolo (c.3.) appears to exag- 
gerate? when he fuppofes that the fucceffors of Commodus were urged 
to perfecute the Chriftians by their own avarice* or that of their Prae- 
torian praefedh. 

15S Cyprian* Epiftol. 63. 

If Tertulian de Prefcriptione* c. 30 . 
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Was the fociety of Chriftians either defirous or CHAP, 
capable of acquiring, to any confiderable degree, xv * 
the incumbrance of landed property. It had 
been provided by feveral laws, which were 
enacted with the fame defign as our ftatutes of 
mortmain, that no real eftates fliould be given 
or bequeathed to any corporate body, without 
either a fpecial privilege or a particular difpenfa- 
tion from the Emperor or from the fenate 137 ; 
who were feldom dilpofed to grant them in fa- 
vour of a fefit, at firft the object of their con- 
tempt, and at lalt of their fears and jealouly. A 
tranfaCtion however is related under the reign of 
Alexander Severus, which difcovers that the re- 
ftraint was fometimes eluded or fufpended, and 
that the Chriftians were permitted to claim and 
to poffefs lands within the limits of Rome itfelf ;3S . 

The progrefs of chriftianity, and the civil confu- 
fion of the empire, contributed to relax the fe- 
verity of the laws, and before the clofe of the 
third century many confiderable eftates were be- 
llowed on the opulent churches of Rome, Milan, 
Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the other 
great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bilhop was the natural fteward of the Dlftribo- 
church : the public flock was intruded to his faonofthe 

7 r revenue. 


137 Diocletian gave a refcript, which is only a declaration of the 
old law: <c Collegium, ii nullo fpeciali privilegio fubnixum. fit, 
hsereditatem capere non polfe, dubium non eft.” Fra. Paolo (c. 4.) 
thinks that thefe regulations had been much neglecfted fince the reign 
of Valerian. 

13 Hift. Auguft. p. 1 3 1. The ground had been public ; and 
was now difputed between the fociety of Chriftians, and that of 
butchers. 

care 
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chap, care without account or controul ; the prefbyters 
xv * were confined to their fpiritual functions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was folely 
employed in the management and diftribution of 
the ecclefiaftical revenue w . If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, 
there were too many among his African brethren, 
who, in the execution of their charge, violated 
every precept, not only, of evangelic perfe6lion, 
but even of moral virtue. By fome of thefe un- 
faithful ftewards the riches of the church were 
lavifhed in fenfual pleafures, by others they were 
perverted to the purpofes of private gain, of 
fraudulent purchafes, and of rapacious ufury l4 °. 
But as long as the contributions of the Chriftian 
people were free and unconftrained, the abufe of 
their confidence could not be very frequent, and 
the general ufes to which their liberality was 
applied, reflected honour on the religious fociety. 
A decent portion was referved for the mainte- 
nance of the bifliop and his clergy; a fufiicient 
fum was allotted for the expences of the public 
worlhip, of which the feafts of love, the agapce, 
as they were called, conftituted a very pleating 
part. The whole remainder was the facred pa- 
trimony of the poor. According to the difcre- 
tion of the bithop, it was diltributed to fupport 
widows and orphans, the lame, the tick, and the 
aged of the community; to comfort ftrangers 
and pilgrims, and to alleviate- the misfortunes of 

Conftitufcc Apollo!, ii. 35. 

140 Cyprian de Lapfis, p. 89. Epiftol. 65. The charge is con- 
'hrmed by the 19th and 30th canon of the council of liliberis. 

prifoners 
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prisoners and captives, more efpecially when chap. 
their fufferings had been occafioned by their xv. 
firm attachment to the caufe of religion I4 ‘. A 
generous intercourfe of charity united the moft. 
dillant provinces, and the fmaller congregations 
were cheerfully affifted by the alms of their more 
opulent brethren. 14 *. Such an inftitution, which 
paid lefs regard to the merit than to the diftrefs 
of the objedt, very materially conduced to the 
progrefs of chriftianity. The Pagans, who were 
actuated by a fenfe of humanity, while they de- 
rided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevo- 
lence of the new fe6t I43 . The profpeet of im- 
mediate relief and of future protection allured 
into its hofpitable bofom many of thofe unhappy 
perfons whom the neglect of the world would 
have abandoned to the miferies of want, of fick- 
nefs, and of old age. There is fome reafon like- 
wife to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who, according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been expofed by their parents, were 
frequently refcued from death, baptifed, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the 
Chriftians, and at the expence of the public 
treafure I44 . 

II. It 

141 See the apologies of Jufiin, Tertullian* 

3,42 The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their moll diflanfc 
brethren is gratefully celebrated by Dionyfius of Corinth, ap. Eufeb* 

I. iv. c. 

143 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (EpiiL 49.) feems mortified, 
that the Chriftian charity maintains not only their own, but Jikewife 
the heathen poor, 

144 Such, at leajfi, has been the laudable condu$: of more modern 
miffionaries, under the fame circumftances. Above three thoufand 
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chap. II. It is the undoubted right of every fociety 
, xv ‘ to exclude from its communion and benefits fuch 
Excommu- among its members as reject or violate thofe re- 
nication. gulations which have been eftablifhed by gene- 
ral confent. In the exercife of this power, the 
cenfures of the Chriftian church were chiefly 
directed againft fcandalous finners, and particu- 
larly thofe who were guilty of murder, of fraud, 
or of incontinence ; againft the authors, or the 
followers of any heretical opinions which had 
been condemned by the judgment of the epifco- 
pal order ; and againft thofe unhappy perfons, 
who, whether from choice or from compulfion, 
had polluted themfelves after their baptifm by 
any a£t of idolatrous worfhip. The confequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal as well 
as a fpiritual nature. The Chriftian againft 
whom it was pronounced, was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties 
both of religious and of private ffiendfhip were 
diffolved : he found himfelf a profane objedt of 
abhorrence to the perfons whom he. the moft 
efteemed, or by whom he had been the moft 
tenderly beloved ; and as far as an expulfion 
from a refpedtable fociety could imprint on his 
character a mark of difgrace, he was fhunned or 
fufpedted by the generality of mankind. The 
fituation of thefe unfortunate exiles was in itfelf 
very painful and melancholy; but, as it ufually 
happens, their apprehenfions far exceeded their 

new-born infants are annually expofed in the Greets of Pekin. See 
Le Comte Memoires fur la Chine, and the Recherches fur les Chinois 
et les Egyptiens, torxui. p. 61. 

25 
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fufferings. The benefits of the Chriftian com- chap. 
munion were thofe of eternal life, nor could they xv ’ 
erafe from their minds the awful opinion, that 
to thofe ecclefiaftical governors by whom they 
were condemned, the Deity had committed the 
keys of Hell and of Paradife. The heretics, in- 
deed, who might be fupported by the confciouf- 
nefs of their intentions, and by the flattering 
hope that they alone had difcovered the true 
path of falvation, endeavoured to regain in their 
feparate aflemblies, thofe comforts, temporal as 
well as fpiritual, which they no longer derived 
from the great fociety of Chriftians. But almoll 
all thofe who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry, were fenfible of their 
fallen condition, and anxioufly defirous of being 
reftored to the benefits of the Chriftian com- 
munion. 

With regard to the treatment of thefe peni- 
tents, two oppofite opinions, the one of juftice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 

The more 1 rigid and inflexible cafuifts refufed 
them for ever, and without exception, the 
meaneft place in the holy community, which 
they had difgraced or deferted, and leaving them 
to the remorfe of a guilty confidence, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the 
contrition of their life and death might poflibly 
be accepted by the Supreme Being t4S . A milder 

145 The Montani'fts and the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion 
with the greateft rigour and obftinacy, found themfelves at laft in the 
number of excommunicated heretics,. See the learned and copious 
Mofheim, Seoul, ii. and ill. 


fentiment 



CHAP, fentiment was embraced in practice as well as in 
, xv * , theory, by the pureft and moft refpedtable of the 
Chriftian churches I4C '. The gates of reconcilia- 
tion and of Heaven were feldom fliut againft the 
returning penitent ; but a fevere and folemn form 
of difcipline was inftituted, which, while it ferved 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter 
Public the fpectators from the imitation of his example, 
penance. jj um bled by a public confeffion, emaciated by 
failing, and clothed in fackcloth, the penitent 
lay proftrate at the door of the affembly, im- 
ploring with tears the pardon of his offences, 
and foliciting the prayers of the faithful I4/ . If 
the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole 
years of penance were efteemed an inadequate 
fatisfadtion to the Divine Juftice ; and it was 
always by flow and painful gradations that the 
finner, the heretic, or the apoftate, was re-ad- 
mitted into the bofom of the church. A fen- 
tence of perpetual excommunication was how- 
ever, referved for fome crimes of an extraordi- 
nary magnitude, and particularly for the inex- 
cufable relapfes of . thofe penitents who had 
already experienced and abufed the clemency of 
their ecclefiaftical fuperiors. According to the 
circumftances of the number of the guilty, the 
exercife of the Chriftian difcipline was varied by 
the difcretion of the bilhops. The councils of 
Ancyra and Hliberis were held about the fame 

146 Dionyfius ap. Eufeb. iv. 33. Cyprian, de Lapfis. 

147 Cave’s Primitive Chriftianity, part iii. c.5, The admirers of 
antiquity regret the Iofs of this public penance. 
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time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain ; CHAP, 
but their refpedtive canons, which are ftill ex- X J‘ 
tant, feem to breathe a very different fpirit. 

The Galatian, who after his baptifm had repeat- 
edly faprificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of feven years, and if he had re- 
duced others to imitate his example, only three 
years more were added to the term of his exile. 

But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed 
the fame offence, was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation, even in the article of death ; and 
his idolatry was placed at the head of a lift of 
feventeen other crimes, againft which a fentence 
no lefs terrible was pronounced. Among thefe 
we may diftinguifh the inexpiable guilt of ca- 
lumniating a bifhop, a prefbyter, or even a 
deacon I4S . 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and The dig- 
rigour, the judicious difpenfation of rewards and ^ c ^ a , 
punifhments, according to the maxims of policy govern- 
as well asjuftice, conftituted the human ftrength ment ‘ 
of the church. The bifhops, whofe paternal 
care extended itfelf to the government of both 
worlds, were fenfible of the importance of thefe 
prerogatives, and covering their ambition with 
the fair pretence of the love of order, they were 
jealous of any rival in the exercife of a difcipline 

143 See in Dupin Biblotheque Ecclefialtique, tom. ii. p. 304 — 31*3, 

% fhort but rational expofition of the canons of thofe councils, which 
were afiembled in the firil moments of tranquillity, after the perfecution 
of Diocletian, This perfecution had been much lefs feverely felt in 
Spain than in Galatia ; a difference which may, in fome meafure, ac- 
count for the contrail of their regulations. 
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c H A P. fo neceffary to prevent the defertion of thofe 

, X J‘ , troops which had inlifted themfelves under the 
banner of the crofs, and whole numbers every 
day became more confiderable. From the im- 
perious declamations of Cyprian, we fhould na- 
turally conclude, that the doctrines of excom- 
munication and penance formed the moll eflen- 
tial part of religion ; and that it was much lefs 
dangerous for the difciples of Chrift to negleft 
the obfervance of the moral duties, than to de- 
fpife the cenfures and authority of their bilhops. 
Sometimes we might imagine that we were liften- 
ing to the voice of Mofes, when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to fwallow up, in con- 
fuming flames, the rebellious race which refufed 
obedience to the prielthood of Aaron ; and we 
fhould fometimes fuppofe that we heard a Roman 
conful afierting the majelty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible refolution to enforce the 
rigour of the laws. <c If fuch irregularities are 
et fullered with impunity (it is thus that the 
“ Bilhop of Carthage chides the lenity of his 
“ colleague), if fuch irregularities are fuffered, 
“ there is an end of Episcopal vigour 149 ; 
“ an end of the fublime and divine power of 
<e governing the church, an end of Chrillianity 
“ itfelf.” Cyprian had renounced thofe tempo- 
ral honours, which it is probable he would never 
have obtained ; but the acquilition of fuch ab- 
folute command over the conlciences and under- 
llanding of a congregation, however obfcure or 


Cyprian Epift. 69. 
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defpifed by the world, is more truly grateful to c H A p.. 
the pride of the human heart, than the poffeffion xv * 
of the moft defpotic power, impofed by arms 
and eonqueft on a reluCtant people. 

In the courfe of this important, though per- Recapituk- 
haps tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to dif- 
play the fecondary caufes which to efficacioufly 
affifted the truth of the Chriftian religion. If 
among thefe caufes we have difcovered any ar- 
tificial ornaments, any accidental circumftances, 
or any mixture of error and paffion, it cannot 
appear furprifing that mankind fliould be the 
molt fenfibly affected by fuch motives as were 
fuited to their imperfect nature. It was by the 
aid of thefe caufes, exclulive zeal, the immedi- 
ate expectation of another world, the claim of 
miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the 
conftitution of the primitive church, that Chrif- 
tianity fpread itfelf with fo much fuccefs in the 
Roman empire. To the firft of thefe the 
Chriftians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which difdained to capitulate with the 
enemy whom they were refolved to vanquifli. 

The three fucceeding caufes fupplied their va- 
lour with the moft formidable arms. The laft 
of thefe caufes united their courage, directed 
their arms, and gave their efforts that irrefiftible 
weight which even a fmall band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has fo often pofleffed 
over an undifciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
lubjeCt, and carelefs of the event of the war. 

In the various religions of Polytheifm, forae Weaknsk 
wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who 
von. ii. a a addreffed 
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CHAP, addreffed themfelves to the credulous fuperfti- 

. , X J‘ , tion of the populace, were perhaps the only 
order of priefts 150 that derived their whole fup- 
port and credit from their facerdotal profeffion, 
and were very deeply affected by a perfonal 
concern for the fafety or profperity of their 
tutelar deities. The minifters of Polytheifm, 
both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for 
the mofl part, men of a noble birth, and of an 
affluent fortune, who received as an honour- 
able diftinclion, the care of a celebrated tem- 
ple, or of a public facrifice, exhibited, very 
frequently at their own expence, the facred 
games ISI , and with cold indifference, performed 
the ancient rites, according to the laws and 
fafhion of their country. As they were en- 
gaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their 
zeal and devotion were feldom animated by a 
fenfe of intereft, or by the habits of an eccle- 
fiaftical character. Confined to their refpe6tive 
temples and cities, they remained without any 
connexion of difcipline or government; and 
whilfl they acknowledged the fupreme jurifdic- 
tion of the lenatof the college of pontiffs, and 

150 The arts, the manners, and the vices' of the priefts of the Sy- 
rian goddefs, are very humouroufly defcribed by Apulius, in the 
eighth book of his Metamorphofis. 

,bI The office of Aliarch was of this nature, and it is frequently 
mentioned in Ariftides, the Inferiptions, &c* It was annual and 
elective. None but the vaineft citizens could defire the honour ; none 
but the moft wealthy could fupport the expence. See in the Patres 
Apoftol. tom. if p.200. with how much indifference Philip the 
Afiarch conduced himfelf in the martyrdom of Polycarp* There 
were llkewife Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, Sc c. 
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of the Emperor, thofe civil magiftrates con- chap. 
tented themfelves with the eafy talk of main- xv - 
taining, in peace and dignity, the general wor- 
fhip of mankind. We have already feenhow 
various, how loofe, and how uncertain were the 
religious fentiments of Polytheifts. , They were 
abandoned, almoft without controul, to the na- 
tural workings of a fuperftitious fancy. The 
accidental circumftances of their life and fitua- 
tion determined the object as well as the degree 
of their devotion ; and as long as their adoration 
was fucceffively proftituted to a thoufand deities, 
it was fcarcely poffible that their hearts could be 
fufceptible of a very fincere or lively paffion for 
any of them. 

When Chriftianity appeared in the world, even The fcep- 
thefe faint and imperfect impreffions had loft of 
much of their original power. Human reafon, wor id § 
which by its unaffifted ftrength is incapable ofP rovedfa_ 
perceiving the myfteries of faith, had already thenew 
obtained an eafy triumph over the folly of Pa- religion* 
ganifm ; and when Tertullian or LaClantius em- 
ploy their labours in expofing its falfehood and 
extravagance, they are obliged to tranfcribe the 
eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of thefe fceptical waitings had been 
diffufed far beyond the number of their readers. 

The fafhion of incredulity was communicated 
from the philofopher to the man of pleafure or 
bufinefs, from the noble to the plebeian, and from 
the mailer to the menial Have who waited at his 
table, and who eagerly liftened to the freedom of 
bis converfation. On public occaiions the philo- 
a a a fophic 
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C i-i A p. fophicpart of mankind affected to treat with 
i - i refpefit and decency the religious inftitutions of 
their country ; but their fecret contempt pene- 
trated through the thin and awkward diiguife, 
and even the people, when they difcovered 
that their deities were rejected and derided by 
thofe whofe rank or underftanding they were 
accuftomed to reverence, were filled with doubts 
and apprehenfions concerning the truth of thofe 
do6trines, to which they had yielded the moll 
implicit belief. The decline of ancient pre- 
judice expofed a very numerous portion of hu- 
man kind to the danger of a painful and com- 
fortlefs fituation. A Hate of fcepticifm and fuf- 
, penle may amufe a few inquifitive minds. But 
the practice of fuperftition is lb congenial to the 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened^ 
they Hill regret the lofs of their pleafing vifion. 
Their love of the marvellous and fupernatural, 
their curiofity with regard to future events, and 
their ftrong propenfity to extend their hopes and 
fears beyond the limits of the vilible world, were- 
the principal caufes which favoured the eftablilh- 
ment of Polytheifm. So urgent on the vulgar 
is the neceflity of believing^that the fall of any 
fyltem of mythology will moll probably be fuc- 
ceeded by the introduction of fome other mode 
of fuperftition. Some deities of a more recent 
, and fafliionable call might foon have occupied 
j the deferted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, 
in the decifive moment, the wifdom of Providence 
had not interpofed a genuine revelation, fitted to 
x infpire the moll rational efteem and conviction, 

1 1 whilft. 
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Tvhilft, at the fame time, it was adorned with all e H A F. 
.that could attradt the curiofity, the wonder, and J 

the veneration of the people. In their actual dif. 
pofition, as many were almoft difengaged from 
their artificial prejudices, but equally fufceptible 
and defirous of a devout attachment $ an object 
much lefs deferving would have been fufiicient to 
fill the yacant place in their hearts, and to gra- 
tify the uncertain eagernefs of their paffions. 

Thofe who are inclined to purfue this reflection, 
infiead of viewing with aftonifhment the rapid 
progrefs of Chriflianity, will perhaps be furprifed 
that its fuccefs was not ftill more rapid and ftill 
more univerfal. 

It has been obferved, with truth as well as as well a* 
propriety, that the conquefts of Home prepared an d P union 
and facilitated thofe of Chriflianity. In the oftheRo- 
fecond chapter of this work we have attempted em ' 
to explain in what manner the mofl civilized 
provinces of Europe, Alia, and Africa, were 
united under the dominion of onefovereign, and 
gradually connected by the mofl intimate ties of 
laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews 
of Paleftine, who had fondly expedled a tem- 
poral deliverer, gave fo cold a reception to the 
miracles of the divine prophet, that it was found 
unneceffary to publifh, or at leafl to preferve, 

^ny Hebrew gofpel IS \ The authentic hiftories 
of the adtions of Chrift were compofed in the 

IS * The modern critics are not difpofed to believe what the fathers 
almoft unanimoufly aftert, that St. Matthew compofed a Hebrew gofpel, 
of which only the Greek tranflation is extant® It feems, however, 
dangerous to rejedl their teftimony. 

a a 3 Greek 
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chap. Greek language, at a confiderable diftance from 
. X J* Jerufalem, and after the Gentile converts were 
grown extremely numerous ,S3 . As foon as 
thofe hiftories were tranflated into the Latin 
tongue, they were perfectly intelligible to all 
the fubjefits of Rome, excepting only to the 
peafants of Syria and Egypt, for whofe benefit 
particular verfions were afterwards made. The 
public highways, which had been conftruCted 
for the ufe of the legions, opened an eafy paf- 
fage for the Chriftian miilionaries from Da- 
mafcus to Corinth, and from Italy to the extre- 
mity of Spain or Britain ; nor did thofe Ipiritual 
conquerors encounter any of the obftacles which 
ufually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a diftant country. There 
is the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that before the 
reigns of Diocletian and Conflantine, the faith 
of Chrift had been preached in every province, 
Hlftorical and in all the great cities of the empire ; but 
view of the th e foundation of the feveral congregations, the 
Chriffian- f numbers of the faithful who compofed them, 
»ty. and their proportion to the unbelieving mul- 
titude, are now buried in obfeurity, or dilguifed 
by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect 
circumftances, howeVer, as have reached our 
knowledge concerning the increafe of the Chrif- 
tian name in Alia and Greece, in Egypt, in 
Italy, and in the Weft, we fliall now proceed to 
relate, without negleCting the real or imaginary 

153 Uiider the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities of Alex- 
andria* Antioch, Rome,- and Ephefus. See Mill. Prolegomena ad Nov. 
Teftament, and Dr. Lardner’ s fair and extenfive'colledtion, vol.xv. 

14 acqui- 
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acquifitions which lay beyond the frontiers of c h a p . 
the Roman empire* xv - 

The rich provinces that extend from the intheEaft. 
Euphrates to the Ionian fea, were the principal 
theatre on which the apoftle of the Gentiles dis- 
played his zeal and piety. The feeds of the 
gofpel, which he had fcattered in a fertile foil, 
were diligently cultivated by his difciples ; and it 
lhould feem that, dui'ing the two firlt centuries, 
the mod confiderable body of Chriftians was con- 
tained within thofe limits. Among the focieties 
which were inftituted in Syria, none were more 
ancient or more illuftrious than thofe of Damaf- 
cus, of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The 
prophetic introduction of the Apocalypfe has 
defcribed and immortalifed the feven churches of 
Alia, Ephefus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira I54 , 

Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia ; and their 
colonies were foon diffuled over that populous 
country. In a very early period, the illauds of 
Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion ; and Chriftian republics were foon 
founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens I5S . The antiquity of the Greek and 
Afiatic churches allowed a fufficient Ipace of 


154 The Alogians (Epiphanius de Hseref. 5 1.) difputed the genuine- 
nefs of the Apocalypfe, becaufe the church of Thyatira. was not yet 
founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fa<St, extricates himfelf from the 
difficulty by ingenioufly fuppoiing, that St. John wrote in the fpirit of 
prophecy. See Abauzit Difcours fur 1* Apocalypfe. 

155 The epifties of Ignatius andDionylius (ap.Eufeb. iv. 53.), point 
out many churches in Alia and Greece. That of Athens feems to have 
been one of the leaft fkmrifhing. 
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chap, time for their inereafe and multiplication, and 
xv - even the fwarms of Gnoftics and other heretics 

Vii hh ii*'" 

ferve to difplay the flour idling condition of the 
\ orthodox church, flnce the appellation of heretics 
| has always been applied to the lets numerous 
\ party. To thefe domeftic teftimonies we may add 
the confeffion, the complaints, and the appre- 
fions of the Gentiles themfelves. From the writ- 
ings of Lucian, a philofopher who had ftudied 
mankind, and who defcribes their manners in the 
moft lively colours, we may learn, that, under 
the reign of Commodus, his native country of 
Pontus was filled with Epicureans and Chrif- 
tians ,s \ Within fourfcore years after the death 
of Chrift. 157 , the humane Pliny laments the mag- 
nitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to 
eradicate. In his very curious epiftle to the 
Emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the temples 
were almolt cleferted, that the facred victims 
fcarcely found any purchafers, and that the 
fuperftition had not only iufedted the cities, but 
had even fpread itfelf into the villages and the 
open country of Pontus and Bithynia I5S . 

The Without defcending into a minute fcrutiny of 

church of the expreffions, or of the motives of thofe wri- 

Antioch. A 

Ts6 Lucian in Alexandre, c. 25. Chriftianity, however, muft have 
been veryunequallydiffufed over Pontus ; fmee in the middle of the third 
century there were no more than feventeen believers in the extenfive 
diocefe of Neo Csefaria. See M. de Tillemont. Memoires Ecclefiaft. 
tom. iv. p. 675. from Bafd and Gregory of Nyfla, who were them- 
felves natives of Cappadocia. 

157 According to the Ancients, Jefus Chrift fuffered under the cqn«= 
fuKhip of the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our prefent sera, Pliny was 
Cent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year no. 

J f Plin. Epift. x. 97. 

ter* 
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tors who either celebrate or lament the progrefs P 
of Chriftianity in the Eaft, it may in general 
.be obferved, that none of them liave left us 
.any grounds from whence a juft eftimate might 
.be formed of the real numbers of the faithful 
in thofe provinces. One circumftance, how- 
ever, has been fortunately preferved, which 
feems to call a more diftinei light on tliis ob- 
fcure but interefting fubjedt. Under the reign 
of The'odofius, after Chriftianity had enjoyed 
during more than fi.xty years, the funfhine of 
Imperial favour ; the ancient and illuftrious 
church of Antioch confifted of one hundred 
thoufand perfons, three thoufand of whom were 
fupported out of the public oblations I59 . The 
fplendour and dignity of the Queen of the Eaft, 
the acknowledged populoufnefs of Caefarea, Se- 
leucia, and Alexandria, and the deftrudtion of 
two hundred and fifty thoufand fouls in the 
earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the 
elder Juftin 160 , are fo many convincing proofs 
that the whole number of its inhabitants was 
not lefs than half a million, and that the 
Chriftians, however multiplied by zeal and 
power, did not exceed a fifth part of that great 
city. How different a proportion muff we adopt 
when, we compare the perfecuted with the 
triumphant church, the Weft with the Eaft, 
remote villages with populous towns, and coun- 
tries recently converted to the faith, with the 

159 Chryfoftom. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658.810. 

160 John Malela, tom. ii. p. X44. He draws the fame conclufion 
with regard to the populoufnefs of Antioch. 
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chap, place where the believers firft received the ap- 
xv * pellation of Chriftians ! It muft not, however, 
be diflembled, that in another paffage, Chry- 
foftom, to whom we are indebted for this ufe- 
ful information, computes the multitude of the 
faithful as even fuperior to that of the Jews 
and Pagans l6 ‘. But the folution of this ap- 
parent difficulty is eafy and obvious. The elo- 
quent preacher draws a parallel between the 
civil and the ecclefiaftical conftitution of An- 
tioch ; between the lift of Chriftians who had 
acquired Heaven by baptifm, and the lift of 
citizens who had a right to lhare the public 
liberality. Slaves, ftrangers, and infants were 
comprifed in the former ; they were excluded 
from the latter. 

in Egypt. The extenfive commerce of Alexandria, and 
its proximity to Paleftine, gave an eafy entrance 
to the new religion. It was at firft embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeutae, or Eflenians 
of the lake Mareotis, a Jewilh fe6l which had 
abated much of its reverence for the Mofaic 
ceremonies. The auftere life of the Effenians, 
their fafts and excommunications, the commu- 
nity of goods, the love of celibacy, their zeal 
for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the 
purity of their faith, already offered a very lively 
image of the primitive difcipline I6 \ It was in 

the 

161 Chryfoftom. tom. i. p. 592. X am indebted for thefe pafiages, 
though, not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility 
of the Gofpel Hiltory, vol. xii. p. 370. 

161 Bafnage, Riftoire des Juifs, 1. 2* c. 20, at, 22, 23. has exa- 
mined with the jnaoft critical accuracy, the curious treatife of Philo, 

which 
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the fchool of Alexandria that the Chriftian theo- 
logy appears to have affirmed a regular and fci- 
entifical form ; and when Hadrian vilited Egypt, 
he found a church compofed of Jews and of 
Greeks, fufficiently important to attract the no- 
tice of that inquifitive prince I63 . But the pro- 
grefs of Chriftianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a Angle city, which was itfelf 
a foreign colony, and till the clofe of the fecond 
century the predeceffors of Demetrius were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three 
bifhops were confecrated by the hands of Deme- 
trius, and the number was increafed to twenty 
by his fucceffor Heraclas t '' 4 . The body of the 
natives, a people diftinguiihedby a fullen inflexi- 
bility of temper i6s , entertained the new doctrine 
with coldnefs and reluctance : and even in the 
time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had furmounted his early preju- 
dices in favour of the facred animals of his coun- 
try l6 \ As foon, indeed, as Chriftianity afcended 

which defcribes the Therapeutse. By proving that it was compofed as 
early as the time of Auguftus, Bafnage has demonftrated, in fpite of 
Eufebius (l ii. c. 17.), and a crowd of modern Catholics, that the 
Therapeutae were neither Chriftians nor monks. It ftill remains pro- 
bable that they changed their name, preferved their manners, adopted 
feme new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the 
Egyptian Afcetics. 

13 See a letter of Hadrian, in the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 34 5. 

16 For the fucceflion of Alexandrian bifhops, confult RenaudoPs, 
Hiftory, p. 34, &c. This curious fa& is preferved by the patriarch 
Eutychius (AnnaL tom. i. p. 334- Verf. Pocock), and its internal evi* 
dence would alone be a fufficient anfwer to all the objections which 
Bilhop Pearfon has urged in the Vindicse Ignatianse. 

i6s Ammian. Mafcellm. xXii. 16. 

166 Origen contra Celfum, L i. p.40* 

the 
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c h A P. the throne, the zeal of thofe barbarians obeyed 
. x y- , the prevailing impulfion ; the cities of Egypt were 
filled with bifliops, and the deferts of Thebais 
fwarmed with hermits. 

In Rome. A perpetual llream of ftrangers and provin- 
cials flowed into the capacious bofom of Rome. 
Whatever was ftrange or odious, whoever was 
guilty or fufpeeted, might hope, in the obfcurity 
of that immenfe capital, to elude the vigilance 
of the law. In fuch a various conflux of nations, 
every teacher, either of truth or of falfehood, 
every founder, whether of a virtuous or a cri- 
minal affociation, might eafily multiply his dif- 
ciples or accomplices. The Chriftians of Rome, 
at the time of the accidental perfecution of Nero, 
are reprefented by Tacitus as already amount-? 
ing to a very great multitude l6? , and the lan- 
guage of that great hiftorian is almoft fimilar to 
the ftyle employed by Livy, when he relates the 
introduction and the fuppreffion of the rites of 
Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awakened 
the feverity of the fenate, it was likewife appre- 
hended that a very great multitude, as it were 
another people , had been initiated into thofe ab- 
horred myfteries. A more careful inquiry foon 
demonftrated, that the offenders did not exceed 
feven thoufand ; a number indeed fufficiently 
alarming, when confidered as the objedt of pub- 
lic jultice ,6S . It is with the fame candid allow- 

167 Ingens multitudo is the expreflion of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

168 T. Liv. xxxix. 13. 15, 16 , 17. Nothing could exceed the horror 
and confternation of the fenate on the difcovery of the Bacchanalians? 
whofe depravity is defcribedj and perhaps exaggerated? by Livy. 

ance 
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aiice that we lhould interpret the vague ex- C 
preffions of Tacitus, and in a former inftanee 
of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds of 
deluded fanatics who had forfaken the efta- 
blifhed worfliip of the gods. The church of 
Rome was undoubtedly the firft and moft popu- 
lous of the empire ; and we are poffeffed of 
an authentic record which attefts the ftate of 
religion in that city about the middle of the 
third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight 
years. The clergy, at that time, confided of 
a bifliop, forty-fix prefbyters, feven deacons, 
as many fub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and 
fifty readers, exorcifts, and porters. The num- 
ber of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor* 
who were maintained by the oblations of the. 
faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred lS9 . From 
reafon, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, 
we may venture to eftimate the Chriftians of 
Rome at about fifty thoufand. The populouf- 
nefs of that great capital cannot perhaps be 
exactly afcertained ; but the moft modeft cal- 
culation will not furely reduce it lower than 
a million of inhabitants, of whom the Chrif- 
tians might conftitute at the moft a twentieth 
part I7 °. 

169 Eufebius, 1 . vi. c. 43* The Latin tranflator (M. de Valois) ha# 
thought proper to reduce the number of prefbyters to forty-four. 

170 This proportion of the prefbyters and of the poor, to the reli of 
the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, p. 168.), 
and is approved by Moyle (vol.ii. p. 15 1.). They were both unac- 
quainted with the pafTage of Chryfoftom, which converts their conjec- 
ture almoffc into a fa<St. 
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chap. The weft era provincials appeared to have de» 

' XV ’ - 1 rived the knowledge of Chriftianity from the 
In Africa fame foui'ce which had diffufecl among them 
weftern the language, the fentiments, and the manners 
provinces, of Rome. In this more important circum- 
ftance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually 
falliioned to the imitation of the capital. Yet 
notwithftanding the many favourable occalions 
which might invite the Roman miflionaries to 
vifit the Latin provinces, it was late before they 
palTed either the fea or the Alps 171 ; nor can 
we difcover in thole great countries any affured 
traces either of faith or of perfecution that 
afeend higher than the reign of the Anto- 
nines ' 5 \ The flow progrefs of the gofpel in 
the cold climate of Gaul, was extremely dif- 
ferent from the eagernefs with which it feems 
to have been received on the burning fands of 
Africa. The African Chriftians foon formed one 
of the principal members of the primitive church. 
The practice introduced into that province, of 
appointing billiops to the moft inconliderable 
towns, and very frequently to the moft obfcure 
villages, contributed to multiply the fplendour 

171 Serms trans Aipes, religione Dei fufcepta, Sulpicius Severus, 
L ii. Thefe were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eufebius, v. i* 
Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaft. tom.ii. p. 316. According to the Dona- 
lifts, whofe aflertion is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of 
Auguftin, Africa was the lafi of the provinces which received the gof- 
pel. TiHemont, Mem Ecclefiaft. tom. i. p. 754. 

m Turn primum intra Gallias martyria vifa. Sulp. Severus, 1 . ii. 
With regard to Africa, fee Tertullian ad Scapulum, c. 3. It is ima- 
gined that the Scyllitan martyrs were the firft (Adla Sincera Ruinart. 
p. 34.). One of the adverfaries of Apuleius feems to have been a 
Chriftian. Apoiog. p. 496, 497* edit. Delphin. 

and 
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rays of the faith, when he addreffed his apology 
to the magiftrates of the Emperor Severus I7 V 
But the obfcure and imperfect origin of the 
weftern churches of Europe, has been fo negli- 
gently recorded, that if we would relate the time 
and manner of their foundation, we muft fupply 
the filence of antiquity by thofe legends which 
avarice or fuperftition long afterwards dictated 
to the monks in the lazy gloom of their con- 
vents t?s . Of thefe holy romances, that of the 
apoftle St. James can alone, by its tingle extra- 
vagance, deferve to be mentioned. From a 
peaceful filherman of the lake of Gennefareth, 
he was transformed into a valorous knight, who 
charged at the head of the Spanifh chivalry in 
their battles againft the Moors. The graved. hif- 
torians have celebrated his exploits ; the miracu- 
lous {brine of Compoftella dilplayed his pow'er ; 
and the fword of a military order, a {lifted by 
the terrors of the Inquifition, was fufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticifm l6? . 

The progrefs of Chriftianity was not confined 
to the Roman empire ; and accoi'ding to the pri- 
mitive fathers, who interpret fa6ts by prophecy, 

174 The date of Tertullian’s Apology is fixed} in a diflertation of 
Mofheim, to the year 198 

*■* In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either incli- 
nation or rcourage to queftion, whether Jofeph of Arimathea founded 
the monaftery of Glaftenbury, and whether Dionyfius the Areopagite 
preferred the relidence of Paris to that of Athens. 

176 The fiupendous metamorphofis was performed in the ninth 
century. See Mariana (Hift. Hifpan. h vii. c. 13. tom. i. p. 285. 
edit. Hag. Com. 1733.}? who, in every fenfe, imitates Livy,, and the 
honeft detection of the legend of St. James by Ur. Geddas, Mifcella- 
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the new religion, within a century after the CHAP, 
death of its Divine author, had already vifited , xv ‘ , 
every part of the globe. <c There exifts not,” 
fays Juftin Martyr, “ a people, whether Greek 
“ or Barbarian, or any other race of men, by 
“ whatfoever appellation or manners they may 
“ be diftinguifhed, however ignorant of arts 
“ or agriculture, whether they dwell under 
“ tents, or wander about in covered waggons, 

“ among whom prayers are not offered up in 
“ the name of a crucified Jefus to the Fa- 
“ ther and Creator of all things 177 .” But this 
lplendid exaggeration, which even at prefent 
it would be extremely difficult to reconcile 
with the real flate of mankind, can be confi- 
dered only 'as the rafli fally of a devout but 
carelefs writer, the meafure of whofe belief 
was regulated by that of his willies. But 
neither the belief, nor the wifhes of the fathers, 
can alter the truth of hiftory. It will ftill re- 
main an undoubted fa6t, that the barbarians 
of Scythia and Germany, who afterwards fub- 
verted the Roman Monarchy, were involved 
in the darknefs of paganifm ; and that even 
the converfion of Iberia, of Armenia, or of 
^Ethiopia, was not attempted with any degree 
of fuccefs till the fceptre was in the hands of 
an orthodox Emperor 17 ®. Before that time. 


177 Juftin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon, p* 34** Irenasus adv. 
Hasref. 1 . i. c. 10. Tertullian adv. Jud. c. 7* See Molheim, p. 203. 

17 * See the fourth century of Mofheim’s Hiftory of the Church. 
Many though very confufed circumftances, that relate to the conver- 
lion of Iberia and Armenia, may be found in Mofes of Chorene, 1 . ii. 


c. 78 — 89. 
VOL. II. 
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the various accidents of war and commerce, 
might indeed diffufe an imperfedl knowledge of 
the gofpel among the tribes of Caledonia ,T V 
and among the borderers of the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates ,So . Beyond the 
lad-mentioned river, Edeila was diftinguifhed 
by a firm and early adherence to the faith l8 V 
Prom Edeffa, the principles of Chriftianity w T ere 
eafily introduced into the Greek and Syrian 
cities which obeyed the fucceffors of Artax- 
erxes; but they do not appear to have made 
any deep impreffion on the minds of the Per- 
fians, whofe religious lyftem, by the labours of 
a well-difciplined order of priefts, had been 
conftruiSted with much more art and folidity 
than the uncertain mythology of Greece and 
Rome lS *. 

* 79 According to Tertullian, the Chriftian faith had penetrated 
into parts of Britain inaccelfible to the Roman arms. About a 
century afterwards, Qflian, the fon of Fingal, is j aid to have dis- 
puted. in bis extreme old age, with one of the foreign miflionaries,. 
nnd the difpute is Rill extant, in verfe, and in the £rfe language. 
See Mr. Macpherfon’s Diilertation on the Antiquity of OffianV 
Poems, p. io. * 

lUo The Goths, who ravaged Afia in the reign of Gallienus, ear- 
ned away great numbers of captives; fome of whom were Chriftians, 
and became miflionaries. See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclefiaft. tom. iv« . 
p, 44- 

The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a decifivc 
proof, that many years ; before Eufebius wrote his hiftory, the greateft 
part of the inhabitants, of Edeffa had embraced Chriftianity. Their 
rivals, the citizens of Carrhse, adhered, on the contrary, to the cauiV 
of Paganifm, as late as the fixth century. 

According to Bardefanes (ap. Eufeb. Prsepar. Evangel.)\there 
were fome Chriftians in Perfia before the end of the fecond century.. 
In the time of Conftantine (fee his Epiftle to Sapor, Vit. 1. iv. c. 13.) 
they compofed a flouriihing church. Confult Beaufobre, Iiift Critique; 
du Mankheifkne, tom. u p. 180. and the Bibliotheca Orientaiis of 
AfTemam. 4 

( - • .From 
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From this impartial though imperfect furvey chap. 
of the progrefs of Chrifiianity, it may perhaps xv - 
feem probable, that the number of its profelytes General 
has been exceffively magnified by fear on the one proportion 
fide, and by devotion on the other. According 
to the irreproachable teftimony of Origen l53 , Pagan«. 
the proportion of the faithful was very inconfider- 
able, when compared with the multitude of an 
unbelieving world ; but as we are left without 
any diftindt information, it is impoffible to deter- 
mine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, the 
real numbers of the primitive Chriftians. The 
mofl favourable calculation, however, that can 
be deduced from the examples of Antioch and 
of Rome, will not permit us to imagine that 
more than a twentieth part of the fubjects of the 
empire had enlifted themfelves under the banner 
of the crofs before the important converfion of 
Conftantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, 
and of union, feemed to multiply their numbers ; 
and the fame caufes which contributed to their 
future increafe, ferved to render their actual 
strength more apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the conflitution of civil fociety, that 
whilft a few perfons are diftinguiflied by riches, chrifiians 
by honours, and by knowledge, the body of the were mean 
people is condemned to obfcurity, ignorance, and ^ nt> lsn °' 
poverty. TheChriftian religion, which addreffed 
itfelf to the whole human race, muft confequently 
collect a far greater number of profelytes from 
the lower than from the fuperior ranks of life. 


183 Origen contra Celfum, L viji. p. 424® 
BBS 
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c h a p. This innocent and natural circumftance has 
i — _ i been improved into a very odious imputation, 
which feems to be lefs {Irenuoufly denied by the 
apologifts, than it is urged by the adverfaries, of 
the faith j that the new fe6t of Chriftians was 
almoli entirely compofed of the dregs of the po- 
pulace, of peafants and mechanics, of boys and 
women, of beggars and flaves, the lad of whom 
might fometimes introduce the mifiionaries into 
the rich and noble families to which they be- 
longed. Thefe obfcure teachers (fuch was the 
charge of malice and infidelity) are as mute in 
public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in 
private. Whilft they cautioufly avoid the dan- 
gerous encounter of philofophers, they mingle 
with the rude and illiterate crowd, and infinuate 
themfelves into thole minds, whom their age, 
their fex, or their education, has the belt dilpofed 
to receive the impreffionoffuperltitious terrors 13 *. 
Some ex- This unfavourable picture, though not devoid 
eeptions 0 f a faint refemblance, betrays, by its dark co- 

witii regard . * * 

to learning; louring and diftorted features, the pencil of an 
enemy. As the humble faith of Chrilt diflufed 
itfelf though the world, it was embraced by 
feveral perfons who derived fome confequence 
from the advantages of nature or fortune. Arif- 
tides, who prefented an eloquent apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philofo- 
pher‘ S: . Judin Martyr had fought divine know- 
lege in the 1'chools of Zeno, of Aridotle, of Py tha- 

484 Minucius Fcelix, c. 8. with Wowerus*s notes. Celfus ap.Origen* 
1 . iii. p» 138. 142. Julianap. Cyril. l.vi. p.206# Edit# Spanheim. 

185 Euftb. Hifi. Ecclef. iv. 3. Hieronynu Epift, 83. 
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goras, and of Plato, before he fortunately was c H A F. 
accofled by the old man, or rather the angel, who , 

turned his attention to the ftudy of the Jewifh 
prophets 186 . Clemens of Alexandria had ac- 
quired much various reading in the Greek, and 
Tertullian in the Latin, language. Julius Afri- 
canus and Origen poffeffed a very confiderable 
fliare of the learning of their times; and although 
the ftyle of Cyprian is very different from that of 
LaCtantius, we might almoft difcover that both 
thofe writers had been public teachers of rhe- 
toric. Even the ftudy of philofophy was at 
length introduced among the Chriflians, but it 
was not always productive of the moft falutary 
effects ; knowledge was as often the parent of 
herefy as of devotion, and the defcription which 
was defigned for the followers of Artemon, may, 
with equal propriety, be applied to the various 
feCts that refilled the fucceffors of the apoflles. 

“ They prefume to alter the holy fcriptures, to 
“ abandon the ancient^rule of faith, and to 
“ form their opinions according to the fubtile 
“ precepts of logic. The fcience of the church 
“ is negleCted for the ftudy of geometry, and 
“ they lofe fight of Heaven while they are em- 
“ ployed in meafuring the earth. Euclid is per- 
“ petually in their hands. Ariftotle and Theo- 
“ phraftus are the objeCts of their admiration ; 

“ and they exprefs an uncommon reverence for 
“ the works of Galen. Their errors are derived 

m The ftory is prettily told in Juftin ? s Dialogues. Tillemont 
(Mem. Ecclefiafh tom. ii. p. 334.), who relates it after him, is fure that 
the old man was a difguifed angel. 
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“ from the abufe of the arts and fciences of 
“ the infidels, and they corrupt the fimplicity 
“ of the gofpel by the refinements of human 
“ reafon I77 .’ s 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the 
advantages of birth and fortune were always 
feparated from the profeffion of Chriftianity. 
Several Roman citizens were brought before the 
tribunal of Pliny, and he foon difcovered that a. 
great number of perfons of every order of men in 
Bithyhia had deferted the religion of their an- 
ceilors lSs . His unfufpedted teftimony may, in 
this inftance, obtain more credit than the bold 
challenge of Tertullian when he addrelfes him- 
felf to the fears as well as to the humanity of the 
proconful of Africa, by alluring him, that if he 
perlifis in his cruel intentions, he mult decimate 
Carthage, and that he will find among the 
guilty many perfons of his own rank, fena- 
tors and matrons of noblelt extraction, and 
the friends or relatioift; of his molt intimate 
friends lS9 . It appears, however, that about forty 
years afterwards the Emperor Valerian was per- 
iuaded of the truth of this aflertion, fince in one 
of. his refcripts he evidently fuppofes, that len a- 
tors, Roman knights, and ladies of quality were 

4V} Eufebius, v. 2,8. It may be hoped, that none, except the heretics,- 
gave occaiion to the complaint of Celius (ap. Origen, L ii. p. 77.), 
that the Chriftians were perpetually corre&ing and altering their 
Gcfpels. 

ioS Rin. EpifL x.' 97. Fuerunt alii fimilis amentias, cives Romani 
Multi enim omnis artatis omnis or dints } uiriufque fexus, 
etiam Vocantur in periculum- et voeabuntur. 

Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhetoric riles no higher 1 
than to claim tenth, part of Carthage. 

16 engaged 
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-engaged in the Chriftian fe6t I9 °. The church 
ftill continued to increafe its outward fplendour 
as it loft its internal purity ; and, in the reign 
of Diocletian, the palace, the courts of juftice, 
and even the army, concealed a multitude of 
•Chriftians who endeavoured to reconcile the 
interefts of the prefent, with thofe of a future 
life. „ „ 

And yet thefe exceptions are either too few 
in number, or too recent in time, entirely to 
remove the imputation of ignorance and ob- 
fcurity which has been fo arrogantly caft on the 
firft profelytes of Chriftianity. Inftead of em- 
ploying in our defence the fictions of later ages, 
it will be more prudent to convert the occafion 
of fcandal into a {abject of edification. Our 
ferious thoughts will fnggeft to us, that the 
apoftles themfelves were chofen by Providence 
among the fifhermen of Galilee, and that the 
lower we deprefs the temporal condition of 
the firft Chriftians, the more reafon we fhall 
find to admire their merit and fuccefs. It is 
incumbent on us diligently to remember, that 
.the kingdom of Heaven was promifed to the 
poor in fpirit, and that minds afflicted by 
calamity and the contempt of mankind, cheer- 
fully liften to the divine promife of future 
happinels ; while, on the contrary, the for- 
tunate are fatisfied with the pofleffion of this 
world ; and the wife abufe in doubt and dis- 
pute their vain fuperiority of reafon and know- 
ledge. 

Cyprian. Epift 79* 

n b 4 We 
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We Hand in need of fuch reflexions to com* 
fort us for the lofs of fome illuftrious characters, 
which in our eyes might have feemed the molt 
worthy of the heavenly prefent. The names of 
Seneca, of the elder and the younger Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen* of the Have Epic- 
tetus, and of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
adorn the age in which they flourilhed, and exalt 
the dignity of human nature. They filled with 
glory their refpedtive ftations, either in active or 
contemplative life ; their excellent underflan d- 
ings were improved by ftudy ; Philofophy had 
purified their minds from the prejudices of the 
popular fuperftition ; and their days were fpent 
in the purfuit of truth and the practice of virtue. 
Yet all thefe fages (it is no lefs an object of fur- 
prife than of concern) overlooked or rejected the 
perfection of the Chriftian fyftem. Their lan- 
guage or their filence equally difcover their con- 
tempt for the growing feci, which in their time 
had diffufed itfelf over the Roman empire, 
Thofe among them who condefcend to mention 
the Chriftians, confider them only as obftinate 
and perverfe enthufiafts, who exacted an implicit 
fubmiffion to their myfterious doctrines, without 
being able to produce a Angle argument that 
could engage the attention of men of fenfe and 
learning I9 ‘. 

1,1 Dr.Lardner, in his firft and fecond volume of Je wife and Chriftian 
teftimonies, colleds and illuftrates thofe of Pliny the younger, of 
Tackus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps of EpidletUs (for 
it is doubtful whether that philofopher means to fpeak of the Chriftians). 
The new fe& is totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and 
Plutarch. 


It 
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It is at lead doubtful whether any of thefe chap. 
jphilofophers perufed the apologies which the , 

primitive Chriftians repeatedly publilhed in Their 
behalf of themfelves and of their religion ; but ne 2^ a of 
it is much to be lamented that fuch a caufe prop e<T ' 
was not defended by abler advocates. They 
expofe with fuperfluous wit and eloquence the 
extravagance of Polytheifm. They interell 
our compaffion by difplaying the innocence 
and fufferings of their injured brethren. But 
when they would demonllrate the divine origin 
of Chriftianity, they infill much more ftrongly 
•on the predictions which announced, than on 
the miracles which accompanied the appear- 
ance of the Meffiah. Their favourite argument 
might ferve to edify a Chriftian or to convert 
a Jew, fince both the one and the other ac- 
knowledge the authority of thofe prophecies, and 
both are obliged, with devout reverence, to 
fearch for their fenfe and their accomplishment. 

But this mode of perfuafion lofes much of its 
weight and influence, when it is addreffed 
to thofe who neither underfland nor refpecl 
the Mofaic difpenfation and the prophetic 
ftyle I9 \ In the unlkilful hands of Juftin and 
of the fucceeding apologifts, the fublime mean- 
ing of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in diftant 

, If the famous prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been al- 
leged to a Roman plulofopher, would he not have replied in the words 
of Cicero, Quae tandem ifta auguratio eft? annorum potius quam 
« aut menfium aut dierum 1 ” De Divinatione, ii. 30. Obferve with 
what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandre, c. 13.) and his friend 
Celfus ap. Origen (I.vii. p. 3*7.) exprefs themfelves concerning the 
Hebrew prophets* 
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hap. types, affected conceits, and cold allegories f 
c XV- and even their authenticity was rendered fuf- 
picious to an unenlightened Gentile by the mix- 
ture of pious forgeries, which, under the names 
of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls' 93 , were 
obtruded on him as of equal value with the ge- 
nuine infpirations of Heaven. The adoption of 
fraud and fophifhy in the defence of revelation 
too often reminds us of the injudicious con- 
duct of thofe poets who load their invulnerable 
heroes with a ufelefs weight of cumberfome and 
brittle armour. 

But how lhall we excufe the fupine inatten- 
iion of the Pagan and philofophic world, to 
thofe evidences which were prefented by the 
hand of Omnipotence, not to their reafon, 
but to their fenfes ? During the age of Chrifl, 
of his apoftles, and of their firft difciples, 
the doctrine which they preached was con- 
firmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame 
walked, the blind faw r , the lick were healed, the 
dead were raifed, daemons were expelled, and 
the laws of Nature were frequently fufpended 
for the benefit of the church. But the fages 
of Greece and Rome turned afide from the 


and of 
miracles. 


General 
fiZence 
concerning 

t?he dark- awful fpectacle, and purfuing the ordinary occu- 

nets of the 
Paffton. 


pations of life and ftudy appeared unconfcious of 


m Tlie philofophers, who derided the more ancient predictions e*f 
the Sibyls, would eafily have detected the Jewifh and Chrillian forge* 
Hes, which have been fo triumphantly quoted by the fathers, from 
Juftin Martyr to Ladlantius. When the Sibylline verfes had performed 
their appointed talk, they, like the fyftem of the millenium, were? 
quietly laid afide; The ChrifHan Sibyl had unluckily fixed the ruin! 
«Sf Rome for the year j 9 j. A.U. C. 948. 

any 
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any alterations in the moral or phyfical govern- chap. 
nient of the world. Under the reign of Tibe- xv. 
rius, the whole earth * 94 , or at lealt a celebrated y '~ ' 
province of the Roman empire * 95 , was involved 
in a preternatural darknefs of three hours. 

Even this miraculous event, which ought to 
have excited the wonder, the curiofity and the 
devotion of mankind, palled without notice in 
an age of fcience and hiftory * 9S . It happened 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who mull have experienced the imme- 
diate effects, or received the earlieft intelligence 
of the prodigy. Each of thefe philofophers, 
in a laborious work, has recorded all the great 
phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, 
comets, and eclipfes, which his indefatigable 
curiofity could collect * 97 . Both the one and 
the other have omitted to mention the greatelt 
phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witnefs fince the creation of the globe. A dif- 
tinet chapter of Pliny ,9S is defigned for eclipfes 
of an extraordinary nature and unufual dura- 

194 The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom 
Calmet (Differtaticns fur la Bible, tom. iii. p. 295 — 308.), feem to' 
cover the whole earth with darknefs, in which they are followed by 
moil: of the moderns. 

195 Origen ad Matth. c. 27. and a few modern critics, Beza, Le 
Clerc, Lardner, &c. are defirous of confining it to the land of Judea. 

196 The celebrated paffage of Phlegon is now wifely abandoned* 

When Tertullian allures the Pagans, that the mention of the prodigy 
is found in Arcanis (not Archivis) veltris (fee his Apology, c. 21.), he 
probably appeals to the Sibylline verfes which relate it exactly in the 
words of the Gofpel. 

197 Seneca Quseft. Natur. L 1. 15, vi. j. vii. 17. Plin. Hilt. 

Natur. l.ii. 

398 Plin. Hill. Natur. ii. 30. 

tion j 
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tion ; but he contents himfelf with defcribing 
the Angular defeat of light which followed the 
murder of Caefar, when, during the greateft 
part of the year, the orb of the fun appeared 
pale and without fplendour. The feafon of ob- 
fcurity, which cannot furely be compared with 
the preternatural darknefs of the Paffion, had 
been already celebrated by molt of the poets 199 
and hiftorians of that memorable age 20 °. 

199 Virgil. Georgic. i. 466. Tibullus, 1. i. Eleg. v. ver. 75. Ovid. 
Metamorph. xv. 78a. Lucan. Pharfal. i. 540. The laft of thefe poets 
places this prodigy before the civil war. 

200 See a public epiftle of M. Antony in Jofeph. Antiquit. xiv. 1 a. 
Plutarch in Caefar. p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. L iv. Dion Cafiius, 
l.xlv. p, 431. Julius Obfequens, c. ia8. His little treatife is art ab« 
ihrad of Livy’s prodigies. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

The Conduct of the Roman Government towards? 
the Chriflians , from the reign of Nero to thaf 
of Conjiantine. 


JF we ferioufly confider the purity of the Chrif. CHAP; 

tian religion, the fandtity of its moral pre- . XVI ' j 
eepts and the innocent as well as auftere lives chriftian- 
of the greater number of thofe who during the ^dby 
firft ages embraced the faith of the gofpel, we theRomaa 
fhould naturally fuppofe, that fo benevolent a em P erors * 
dodtrine would have been received with due re- 
verence, even by the unbelieving world ; that 
the learned and the polite, however they might 
deride the miracles, would have efteemed the 
virtues of the new feet; and that the magiftrates, 
inftead of perfecuting, would have protected 
an order of men who yielded the molt paffive 
obedience to the law r s, though they declined the 
adlive cares of war and government. If, on the 
other hand, we recolledt the univerfal toleration 
of Polytheifm, as it was invariably maintained 
by the faith of the people, the incredulity of 
philofophers, and the policy of the Roman fe- 
nate and emperors, we are at a lofs to difcover 
.what new offence the Chriftians had committed, 
what new provocation could exafperate the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and what new mo- 
tives could urge the Roman princes, who be- 
held 
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held without concern a tlioufand forms of relL 
gion fubfi fling in peace under their gentle fway, 
to infli6l a fevere punifhment on any part of 
their fubjedls, who had chofen for themfelves 
a lingular, but an inoffenfive mode of faith and 
worfhip. 

The religious policy of the ancient world fee ms. 
to have affirmed a more ftern and intolerant cha- 
racter, to oppofe the progrefs of Chriflianity. 
About fourfcore years after the death of Chriffc, 
his innocent difciples were puniffied with death 
by the lenience of a proconful of the mod ami- 
able and philofophic charadler, and according to- 
the laws of an emperor diflinguifhed by tbe wil- 
dom and jufliee of his general adminiftration. 
The apologies which were repeatedly addreffied 
to the fucceffors of Trajan are filled with the 
moll pathetic complaints, that the Chrillians who 
obeyed the didlates, and folicited the liberty of 
conference, w r ere alone, among all the fubjecls of 
the Roman empire, excluded from the common 
benefits of their aufpicious government. The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been re- 
corded with care; and from the time that Chrif- 
tianity was invefted with the fupreme power, the 
governors of the church have been no lefs dili- 
gently employed in difplaying the cruelty, than 
in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan adver- 
faries. To feparate (if it be poffible) a few 
authentic as well as interefting fa<Sts from an un- 
digefted mafs of fiction and error, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the caufes, the 
extent, the duration, and - the moll important 
• ■ circmn- 
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circumftances of the perfections to which the c H A pi 
firlt Chrilftians were expofed, is the defign of xw - 
the prefent Chapter. . inquiry 

The fedtaries of a perfecuted religion, de- iat ° the!r 
preffed by fear, animated with refentment, and 
perhaps heated by enthufiafm, are feldom in a 
proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, 

■or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their 
enemies, which often efcape the impartial and 
difcerning view, even of thofe who are placed 
at a fecure diftance from the flames of perfecu- 
tion. A reafon has been afiigned for the con- 
dudl of the emperors towards the primitive 
Chriftians, which may appear the more fpe- 
eious and probable as it is drawn from the 
acknowledged genius of Polytheifm. It has 
already been obferved, that the religious con- 
cord of the world was principally fupported by 
the implicit aflent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity exprefled for their re- 
fpedtive traditions and ceremonies. It might 
therefore be expedited, that they would unite 
with indignation againft any fedfc of people 
which fliould feparate itfelf from the com- 
munion of mankind, and claiming the exclu- 
iive pofleflion of divine knowledge, fhould dif- 
dain every form of worihip except its own, 
as impious and idolatrous. The rights of to- 
leration were held by mutual indulgence : they 
were juftly forfeited by a refufal of the accuf. 
tomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute 
was inflexibly refufed by the Jews, and by. 
them alone, the confideration of the treatment 
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which they experienced from the Roman ma- 
giftrates, will ferve to explain how far thefe 
Speculations are juftified by fadls, and will lead 
us to difcover the true caufes of the perfecution 
of Chriftianity. 

Without repeating what has been already men- 
tioned of the reverence of the Roman princes 
and governors for the temple of Jerufalem, we 
fhall only obferve, that the deft ruction of the 
temple and city was accompanied and followed 
by every circumftance that could exalperate the 
minds of the conquerors, and authorize religious 
perfecution by the moft fpecious arguments of 
political juftice, and the public fafety. From the 
reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the 
Jews difcovered a tierce impatience of the domi- 
nion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in 
the moft furious maffacres and infurredtions. 
Humanity is fliocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruelties which they committed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendthip with the unfuf- 
pedting natives ' ; and we are tempted to applaud 
the fevere retaliation which was exercifed by the 
arms of the legions againft a race of fanatics, 
whofe dire and credulous fuperftition feemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of 

1 In Cyrene they maflacred 320,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 5 
In Egypt a very great multitude. Many of thefe unhappy victims, 
were fawed afunder, according to a precedent to which David had 
given the fan&ion of his example. The victorious Jews devoured the 
flefli, licked up the blood, and twilled the entrails like a girdle round 
their bodies See Dion CafHus* 1. Ixviii. p. 114^. 
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the Roman government, but of humankind 3 , chap. 
The enthufiafin of the Jews was fupported by . 
the opinion that it was .unlawful for them to 
pay taxes to an idolatrous matter ; and by the 
flattering promife which they derived from 
their ancient oracles, that a conquering Mefliah 
would toon arife, detlined to break their fetter's, 
and to invett the favourites of heaven with the 
empire of the earth. It was by announcing 
himfelf as their long-expected deliverer, and 
by calling on all the defcendants of Abraham 
to affert the hope of Ifrael, that the famous 
Barchoehebas collected a formidable army, with 
which he refitted during two years the power of 
the Emperor Hadrian 3 . 

Notwithftanding thefe repeated provocations, Toleration 
the refentment of the Roman princes expired 

,, , . _ , . % Jewtih re- 

after the victory; nor were their apprehem ii g ion- 
fions continued beyond the period of war and 
danger. By the general indulgence of poly- 
theifm, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews were reftored to their ancient 
privileges, and once more obtained the per- 
miffion of circumcifing their children, with 
the eafy reftraint, that they fhould never con- 
fer on any foreign profelyte that diftinguilhing 

2 Without repeating the well-known narratives of Jofephus, we 
may learn from Dion (I. lxix. p. 1163.)? that In Hadrian’s war 5809000 
Jews were cut off by the fword, befides au infinite number which 
perifhed by famine, by difeafe, and- by fire. 

3 For the. fedt of the Zealots, fee Bafnage, Hiftoire de Juifs, L L 
c« 17. for the characters of the Meffiah, according to the Rabbis, 1 . v. 
c. ix, 13, 13. for the a&ions of Barchoehebas, 1 . vih c. 1 %. 
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chap, mark of the Hebrew race 4 5 . The numerous 
, x y*‘ , remains of that people, though they were Hill 
excluded from the precincts of Jerufalem, were, 
permitted to form and to maintain confider- 
able eftablifliments both in Italy and in the pro- 
vinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to 
enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the 
fame time an exemption from the burdenfome 
and expenfive offices of fociety. The mode- 
ration or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal function to the form of ecclefiaftical 
police which was inftituted by the vanquilhed 
fe6t. The patriarch, who had fixed his refi- 
dence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint 
his fubordinate minifters and apoftles, to ex- 
ercife a domeftic jurifdidtion, and to receive 
from his difperfed brethren an annual contri- 
bution \ New fynagogucs were frequently 
. erected in the principal cities of the empire ; 
and the fabbaths, the fafcs, and the feftivals, 
which were either commanded by the Mofaic 
law, or enjoined by the traditions of the Rab- 
bis, were celebrated in the moll lolemn and 
public manner 6 . Such gentle treatment infen- 
fibly affuaged the Hern temper of the Jews. 
Awakened from their dream of prophecy and 

4 It is to Modeftinusj a Roman lawyer (I. vi. regular.), that we are 
indebted for a diftind knowledge of the Edid of Antoninus. See 
Cafaubon ad Hilt. Auguft. p. 27. 

5 See Bafnage, Hiftoire des Juifs, l.iii. c. a, 3. The office of Pa- 
triarch was fupprefTed by Theodofius the younger. 

c We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews from 
the rage of Hainan, which, till the reign of Theodofius, was cele- 
brated with infclent triumph and riotous intemperance. Bafnage, 
Hill, des Juifs, l.-vi. c. 27. LviiL c.6. 
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conqueft, they affirmed the behaviour of peace- 
able and induftrious fubjedts. Their irreconcile- 
able hatred of mankind, inllead of flaming out 
in adls of blood and violence, evaporated in lefs 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every 
opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters in 
trade ; and they pronounced fecret and ambi- 
guous imprecations againft. the haughty king- 
dom of Edom 7 . 
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Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence The J^s 
the deities adored by their fovereign and by their 
fellow-fubjeets, enjoyed however the free exer- which foi- 
cife of their unfocial religion : there mult have 
exifted fome other caufe, which expofed the dif- afeawhfcli 
ciples of Chrift to thofe fe verities from which the d , dert I ed ! 

1 • the religion 

pofterity of Abraham was exempt. The differ- 0 f their 
ence between them is fimple and obvious ; but, fathers - 
according to the fentiments of antiquity, it was 
of the higheft importance. The Jews were a 
nation; the Chriltians were a fed:; and if rt was 
natural for every community to refpe6t the facred 
inllitutions of their neighbours, it was incum- 
bent on them to perfevere in thofe of their an- 
ceftors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of 
philofophers, and the authority of the laws, una- 
nimoufly enforced this national obligation. By 
their lofty claim of fuperior fan6tity, the Jews 
might provoke the Polytheifts to confider them 

7 According to the falfe Jofephus, Tfepho, the grandfon of Efau, 
conduced into Italy the army of JEneas, .King of Carthage. Another 
colony of Tduxnsans, flying from the fword of David, took refuge in 
the dominions of Romulus. For thefe, or for other reafons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman 
" empire. 
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C H A P. as an odious and impure race. By difdaining 

. XVL , the intercourfe of other nations, they might de- 
ferve their contempt. The laws of Mofes might 
be for the molt part frivolous or abfurd ; yet 
fince they had been received during many ages 
by a large fociety, his followers were juftified 
by the example of mankind ; and it was univer- 
fally acknowledged that they had a right to 
pradtife what it would have been criminal in 
them to negleCt. But this principle, which pro- 
tected the Jewifti iynagogue, afforded not any 
favour or fecurity to the primitive church. 
By embracing the faith of the Gofpel, the 
Chriftians incurred the fuppofed guilt of an un- 
natural and unpardonable offence. They dif- 
folved the facred ties of cuftom and education, 
violated the religious inftitutions of their coun- 
try, and prefumptuoufly defpifed whatever their 
fathers had believed as true, or had reverenced 
as lacred. Nor was this apoftacy (if we may 
ufe the expreffion) merely of a partial or local 
kind ; fince the pious deferter who withdrew 
himfelf from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally difdain to feek an afylum in thofe 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Chriffian re- 
jected with contempt the fuperftitions of his 
family, his city, and his province. The whole 
body of Chriftians unanimoufly refufed to hold 
any communion with the. gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that 
the opprefied believer aflerted the inalienable 
rights of confcience and private judgment. 
Though his fituation might excite the pity, his 
10 arguments 
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arguments could never reach the underftanding, chap. 
either of the philofophic or of the believing part , , 

of the Pagan world. To their apprehenfions, 
it was no lefs a matter of furprife, that any in- 
dividuals fhould entertain fcruples againft com- 
plying with the eftablifhed mode of worfhip, 
than if they had conceived a fudden abhorrence 
to the manners, the drefs, or the language of • 
their native country 8 . 

The furprife of the Pagans was foon fucceeded Chnftian- 
by refentment ; and the moft pious of men of atheifm, 
were expofed to the unjuft but dangerous im- andmif- 
putation of impiety. Malice and prejudice ^people 
concurred in reprefenting the Chriftians as a and phiio- 
fociety of Atheifts, who, by the moft daring fophers ‘ 
attack on the religious conftitution of the em- 
pire, had merited the fevereft animadverfion 
of the civil magiftrate. They had feparated 
themfelves (they gloried in the confeffion) from 
every mode of fuperftition which was received 
in any part of the globe by the various tem- 
per of polytheifm : but it was not altogether 
fo evident what deity, or what form of worfhip, 
they had fubftituted to the gods and temples 
of antiquity. The pure and fublime idea which 
they entertained of the Supreme Being efcaped 
the grofs conception of the Pagan multitude, 
who were at a lofs to difcover a fpiritual and 

8 From the arguments of Celfiis, as they are reprefented and re* 
futed by Origen (1. v. p. 247 — 259.)* we may clearly difcover the 
diftin<ftion that was made between the Jewifh people and the Chrif- 
tian feB. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Fcelix (c. 5, 6.) a fair and 
not inelegant defcription of the popular fentiments, with regard to the 
defertion of the eftablilhed worfhip. 

c c 3 folitary 
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chap, lolitary God, that was neither reprefented 

, XVL , under any corporeal figure or vifible fymbol, 
nor was adored with the accuftomed pomp of 
libations and feftivais, of altars and facrifices 0 . 
The fages of Greece and Rome, who had ele- 
vated their minds to the contemplation of the 
exiftence and attributes of the Firft Caufe, 
were induced by reafon or by vanity to re- 
ferve for themfelves and their chofen difciples 
the privilege of this philofophical devotion 10 . 
They were far from admitting the prejudices 
of mankind as the ftandard of truth, but they 
conlidered them as flowing from the original 
dilpofition of human nature; and they t fup- 
pofed that any popular mode of faith and wor~ 
Drip which prefumed to difelaim the afliftance 
of the fenfes, would, in proportion as it re- 
ceded from fuperftition, find itfelf incapable 
of reftraining the wanderings of the fancy, 
and the vifions of fanaticifm. The carelefs 
glance which men of wit and learning conde- 
fcended to cafi on the Chriftian revelation, 
ferved only to confirm their hafty opinion, and 
to perfuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the divine unity, 
was defaced by the wild enthufiafm, and an- 

y Cur nullas aras habent ? templa nulla? nulla* nota fimulacra l 
- ~ - Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, folitarius, 

deftitutus ? Minucius Fcelix, c. io. The Pagan interlocutor goes on 
to make a diftindHon in favour of the Jews who had once a temple* 
altars, vidlims, &c. 

It is difficult (fays Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publHh, 
the knowledge of the true God. See the Theologie des Philofophes, 
in the Abbe d’Olivet’s French tranflalion of Tully de Natura Deortim 
tom. i. p. 275. 
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miniated by the airy fpeculations, of the new CHAP. 
. fectaries. The author of a celebrated dia- , . 

logue, which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilft he affe&s to treat the myilerious fubjedt 
of the Trinity in a ftyle of ridicule and con- 
tempt, betrays his own ignorance of the ’weak- 
ness of human reafon, and of the infcrutable 
nature of the Divine perfections 

It might appear lefs furprifing that the founder 
of Chriftianity fhould not only be revered by his 
difciples as a fage and a prophet, but that he 
fhould be adored as a God. The Polytheifts 
were difpofed to adopt every article of faith, 
which feemed to offer any refemblance, however 
diftant or imperfeCt, with the popular mythology; 
and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and 
HSfculapius, had, in fome meafure, prepared 
their imagination for the appearance of the Son 
of God under a human form I2 . But they were 
aftonilhed that the Chriflians fhould abandon the 
temples of thofe ancient heroes, who, in the 


11 The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the Chriflians as 
a company of dreaming enthufiafts, Sca^ovioi, 6 u§ 6 QGSs&ri&rit 9 

MspoS&ntflEfr &c. and in one place manifeflly alludes to the vilion in 
which St. Paul was transported to the third heaven. In another place, 
Triephon, who perforates a Chriftian, after deriding the Gods of 
Paganifm, propofes a myilerious oath, 

T-i'i/XSdU.'loi 6 e09> fASyXVy CLptopOlOV, mgWJMVCC) 

T iov vcti*®** nvevuct sx i wkto^si/q/asvov 
Ev iX rptuv, x.cu e| sv , 3 j Tpta. 

ApiS/xssw yz ktixjxHS (is the profane aniwer of Critias), * a.% n 

ag&fJMiitivi fc?x otacc yap rt, XzyHS sv t%ux> sv ! 

ia According to Juflin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70 — 85.), the 
daemon, who had gained fome imperfe< 5 l knowledge of the prophecies, 
purpofely contrived this refemblance, which might deter, though by 
different means, both the people and the philofophers from embracing 
the faith of Chrifb 
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CHAP, infancy of the world, had invented arts, infti- 
. ^ tuted laws, and vanquifhed the tyrants or mon- 

gers who infefted the earth ; in order to choofe 
for the exclulive object of their religious wor- 
ihip, an obfcure teacher, who, in a recent age, 
and among a barbarous people, had fallen a fa- 
crifiee either to the malice of his own country- 
men, or to the jealoufy of the Roman govern- 
ment. The Pagan multitude, referving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected 
the meflimable prefent of life and immortality, 
which was offered to mankind by Jefus of Naza- 
reth. His mild conftancy in the midft of cruel 
and voluntary fufferings, his univerfal benevo- 
lence, and the fublime fimplicity of his actions 
and character, were infufficient, in the opinion of 
thole carnal men, to compenfate for the want of 
fame, of empire, and of fuccefs ; and whilft they 
refufed to acknowledge his ftupendous triumph 
over the powers of darknefs and of the grave, 
they mifreprefented, or they infulted, the equi- 
vocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious 
death, of the divine Author of Chriftianity ,3 , 
The union The perfonal guilt which every Chriflian had 
and aiTem- contracted, in thus preferring his private fenti- 
chriiiians meat to the national religion 5 was aggravated m 
confidered a very high degree by the number and union of 
gerouscon- the criminals. It is well kno wn 5 and has been 
fpiracy. already obferved, that Roman policy viewed with 

13 In the firft and fecond books of Origen, Celfus treats the birth and 
character of our Saviour with the moil impious contempt. The 
orator Libanius praifes Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of 
a fe&, which ftyles a dead man of Paleltine, God, and the fon of God. 
Socrates, Hilt. Fcclefiafl. iii» 23. 

the 
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the utmoft jealoufy and diftruft any affo elation CHAP, 
among its liibjeets ; and that the privileges of , XVI ‘ 
private corporations, though formed for the molt 
harmlefs or beneficial purpofes, were bellowed 
with a very fparing hand 14 . The religious af- 
femblies of the Chriftians, who had feparated 
themfelves from the public worlhip, appeared of 
a much lefs innocent nature : they were illegal 
in their principle, and in their confequences 
might become dangerous ; nor were the Empe- 
rors confcious that they violated the laws ofjuf- 
tice, when, for the peace of fociety, they pro- 
hibited thofe fecret and fometimes nocturnal 
meetings 15 . The pious difobedience of the 
Chriftians made their conduct, or perhaps their 
defigns, appear in a much more ferious and cri- 
minal light ; and the Roman princes, who might 
perhaps have fuffered themfelves to be difarmed 
by a ready fubmiffion, deeming their honour 
concerned in the execution of their commands, 
fometimes attempted, by rigorous punilhments, 
to fubdue this independent lpirit, which boldly 
acknowledged an authority fuperior to that of 
the magiftrate. The extent and duration of this 
Ipiritual conlpiracy leemed to render it every day 
more deferving of his animadversion. We have 
already feen that the active and fuccefsful zeal 

14 The Emperor Trajan refilled to incorporate a company of 150 
firemen for the ufe of the city of Nicomedia. He diiliked all aflo- 
ciations. See Plin. Epift. x. 42 ? 43. 

15 The proconful Pliny had publiihed a general edi& againft un- 

lawful meetings. The prudence of the Chriftians fufpended their 
Agapae ; but it was impoffible for them to omit the exereife of public 
worlhip. ■ , 

Of 
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chap, of the Chriftians had infenfibly diffufed their/ 
v m , through every province and almoft every city of 
the empire. The new converts feemed to re- 
nounce their family and country, that they might 
connect themfelves in an indiflbluble band of 
union with a peculiar fociety, which every where 
affumed a different charadter from the reft of 
mankind. Their gloomy and auftere afpect, their 
abhorrence of the common bulinefs and plea- 
fures of life, and their frequent predictions of 
impending calamities !6 , infpired the Pagans 
with the apprehenfion of fome danger, which 
would arife from the new feet, the more alarm- 
ing as it was the more obfcure. “ Whatever,” 
fays Pliny, “ may be the principle of their con- 
“ duCt, their inflexible obftinacy appeai’ed de- 
“ ferving of punifhment 17 .” 

Theirman- The precautions with which the difciples of 
nerscaium- Clmft performed the offices of religion were at 
firft dilated by fear and neceflity ; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 
fecrecy which reigned in the Eleufinian myfteries, 
the Chriftians had flattered themfelves that they 
fhould render their facred inftitutions more re- 
fpeetable in the eyes of the Pagan world lS . But 

16 As the prophecies of the Antichrift, approaching conflagration, 
&c. provoked thofe Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and referve ; and the Montanifts were cen- 
fured for difcloflng too freely the dangerous fecret. See Moflieim* 

p. 413* 

17 Neque enim dubitabam, quodcunque eflefc quod faterentur (fuch 
are the words of Pliny), pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obftinationem 
debere puniri. 

13 See Moftieim’s Eccleflaftical Iiiftory, yol. i. p. 101. and Span- 
keim, Remarques fur les Csefars de Julien, p. 468, &c. 

the 
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the event, as it often happens to the operations 
of fubtile policy, deceived their willies and their 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 
concealed, what they would have bluflied to dil- 
clofe. Their miftaken prudence afforded an op- 
portunity for malice to invent, and for fufpi- 
cious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which 
defcribed the Chriftians as the molt wicked of 
human kind, who praCtifed in their dark recelfes 
every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
fuggell, and who folicited the favour of their 
unknown God by the facrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confefs or to relate the ceremonies of this ab- 
horred lociety. It was afferted, “ that a new- 
“ born infant, entirely covered over with flour, 
“ was prefented, like fome myftic fymbol of 
“ initiation, to the knife of the profelyte, who 
unknowingly inflicted many a fecret and 
“ mortal wound on the innocent victim of his 
“ error; that as foon as the cruel deed was 
“ perpetrated, the feClaries drank up the blood, 
“ greedily tore afunder the quivering mem- 
“ bers, and pledged themfelves to eternal fe- 
“ crecy, by a mutual conlcioufnefs of guilt. 
“ It was as confidently affirmed, that this in- 
tc human facrifice was fuceeeded by a fuitable 
“ entertainment, in which intemperance ferved 
“ as a provocative to brutal lull ; till, at the 
“ appointed moment, the lights were fud- 
“ denly extinguilhed, fltame was banilhed, 
“ nature was forgotten ; and, as accident 
- c might direCl, the darknefs of the night 

<c was 
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chap. “ was polluted by the inceftuous commerce 
, X J L “ of lifters and brothers, of fons and of 
“ mothers' 9 .” 

Their im- But the perufal of the ancient apologies was 
prudent de- fufficient to remove even the flighteft fufpicion 
from the mind of a candid adverfary. The 
Chriftians, with the intrepid fecurity of inno- 
cence, appeal from the voice of rumour to 
the equity of the magiftrates. They acknow- 
ledge, that if any proof can be produced of the 
crimes which calumny has imputed to them, 
they are worthy of the mod fevere punifh- 
ment. They provoke the punifhment, and 
they challenge the proof. At the fame time 
they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that 
the charge is not lefs devoid of probability, 
than it is deftitute of evidence ; they afk, whe- 
ther any one can ferioufly believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the Gofpel, which fo fre- 
quently reftrained the ufe of the mod lawful 
enjoyments, ihould inculcate the pra&ice of 
the tnoft abominable crimes; that a large fo- 
ciety ihould refolve to difhonour itfelf in the 
eyes of its own members ; and that a great 
number of perfons of either fex, and every 
age and chara6ter, infenfible to the fear of 
death or infamy, Ihould confent to violate thofe 
principles which nature and education had 

* 9 See Juftin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. ii. 14* Athenagoras, in Lega« 
tion. c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Fcelix, c. 9$ 
10. 30, 31. The laft of thefe writers relates the accufation in the moft 
elegant and circumftantial manner. The anfwer of Tertullian is the 
holdeft and moft vigorous. 

imprinted 
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imprinted moft deeply in their minds No- CHAP, 
thing, it fhould feem, could weaken the force , XV1 ‘ , 
or deftroy the eftedt of fo unanfwerable a 
j unification, unlefs it were the injudicious con- 
duct of the apologifts themfelves, who be- 
trayed the common caufe of religion, to gra- 
tify their devout hatred to the domeflic enemies 
of the church. It was fometimes faintly in- 
finuated, and fometimes boldly afferted, that 
the fame bloody facrifices, and the fame in- 
cefluous feftivals, which were fo falfely afcribed 
to the orthodox believers, were in reality cele- 
brated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by feveral other feels of the Gno- 
ftics, who, notwithftanding they might deviate 
into the paths of herefy, were ftill actuated by 
the fentiments of men, and ftill governed by 
the precepts of Chriftianity Accufations of 
a fimilar kind were retorted upon the church 
by the fchifmatics who had departed from its 
communion ", and it was confeffed on all fides, 

that 


20 In the perfecution of Lyons* feme Gentile Haves were com- 
pelled* by the fear of tortures, to accufe their Chriftian mailer. 
The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Afia, treat the 
horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. Eufeb. Hift. 
Ecclef. v. i. 

u See -Juftin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Irenseus adv. Hseref. I. 24. 
Clemens Alexandria. Stromat. 1 . iii. p.438. Eufeb. iv. 8. It would 
be tedious and difgufting to relate all that the fucceeding writers have 
imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all that Tillemont has 
copied. M. de Beaufobre (HifL du Manicheifme, l. ix. c. 8, 9.) has 
expofed, with great fpirit, the difmgenuous arts of Auguftin and 
Pope Led I. 

, 22 When Tertullian became a Montanift, he afperfed the morals of 
the church which he had fo refolutely defended. u Sed majoris eft 

Agape, quia per hand adolefcentes tui cum fororibus dormmnt, 

“ appendices 
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that the mod fcandalous licentioufnefs of man- 
ners prevailed among great numbers of thofe 
who affected the name of Chriftians. A 
Pagan magiftrate, who poffeffed neither lei- 
fure nor abilities to difcern the almoft imper- 
ceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might eafily have ima- 
gined that their mutual animolity had extorted 
the difcovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repofe, or at lead for the 
reputation, of the fil'd -Chriftians, that the ma- 
gidrates fometimes proceeded with more tem- 
per and moderation than is ufually confident 
with religious zeal, and that they reported, 
as the impartial refult of their judicial inquiry, 
that the fectaries, w r ho had deferted the eda- 
bliflied wordiip, appeared to them fincere in 
their profefiions, and blame! els in their man- 
ners ; however they might incur, by their ah- 
furd and exceihve fuperdition, the cenfure of 
the laws s3 . 

Hidory, which undertakes to record the tranf- 
adfciotis of the pad, for the indrudtion of future, 
ages, would ill deferve that honourable office, 
if die condescended to plead the caufe of tyrants, 
or to judify the maxim s of perfecution . It mud, 
however, be acknowledged, that the conduct of 
the Emperors who appeared the lead favourable 

« appendices fcilicet guise lafcivia et luxuria ” De Jejuniis, c. 17* 
The 35th canon of the council of Illiberis provides againft the fcandals 
which too often polluted the vigils of the church, and difgraced the 
Chriftian name in the eyes of unbelievers. 

.. 13 Tertulliau (Apolog. c. a.) expatiates on the fair and honourable 
fceftimony of Pliny, with much reafon and foine declamation. 
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to the primitive church, is by no means fo cri- chap. 
minal as that of modern fovereigns, who have _ XVL 
employed the arm of violence and terror againft 
the religious opinions of any part of their fub- 
jeCts. From their reflections, or even from 
their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Lewis XIV. 
might have acquired a juft knowledge of the 
rights of confcience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
and magiftrates of ancient Rome were ft rangers 
to thofe principles which infpired and autho- 
rifed the inflexible obftinacy of the Chriftians 
in the caufe of truth, nor could they them- 
felves difcover in their own breafts any mo- 
tive which would have prompted them to 
refufe a legal, and as it were a natural, 
fubmiflion to the facred inftitutions of their 
country. The fame reafon which contributes 
to alleviate the guilt, muft have tended to 
abate the rigour, of their perfecutions. As 
they were actuated, not by the furious zeal of 
bigots, but by the temperate policy of legifla- 
tors, contempt muft often have relaxed, and 
humanity muft frequently have fufpended the 
execution of thofe laws, which they enaCted 
againft the humble and obfcure followers of 
Chrift. From the general view of their cha- 
racter and motives we might naturally con- 
clude : I. That a confiderable time elapfed 
before they confidered the new feCtaries as an 
objedt deferving of the attention of govern- 
ment. II. That in the conviction of any of 
their fubjeCts who were accufed of fo very lin- 
gular 
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chap, gular a crime, they proceeded with caution and 
, XVL , rel usance. III. That they were moderate in 
the ufe of punifhments ; and IV. That the af- 
flicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace 
and tranquillity. Notwithftanding the carelefs 
indifference which the moll copious and the 
molt minute of the Pagan writers have Ihewn 
to the affairs of the Chriftians * 4 , it may ftill 
be in our power to confirm each of thefe pro- 
bable fuppolitions, by the evidence of authentic 
faCts. 

They ne- I. By the wife difpenfation of Providence, a 
gieaed the myfterious veil was call over the infancy of the 
as a fe<st of church, which, till the faith of the Chriftians 
Jews. was matured, and their numberswere multiplied, 
ferved to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan 
world. The flow and gradual abolition of the 
Mofaic ceremonies afforded a fafe and innocent 
difguife to the more early profelytes of the 
Gofpel. As they were far the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were diftinguiflied 
by the peculiar mark of circumcifion, offered up 
their devotions in the Temple of Jerufalem till 
its final definition, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine- infpirations of 
the Deity. The Gentile converts, who by a fpi- 
ritual adoption had been aflociated to the hope 
of Ifrael, were likewife confounded under the 

* 4 In the various compilation of the Auguftan Hiftory (a part of 
which was compofed under the reign of Conftantine), there are not 
fix lines which relate to the Chriitmns ; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin difcovered their name in the large hiftory of Dion Caffius* 

garb 
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garb and appearance of the Jews 55 , and as the c H 
Polytheifts paid lefs regard to articles of faith x 
than to the external worihip, the new feet, 
which carefully Concealed, or faintly announced, 
its future greatnefs and ambition, was per- 
mitted to fhelter itfelf under the general tole- 
ration which was granted to an ancient and 
celebrated people’ in the Roman empire. It 
. was not long, perhaps, before the Jews them- 
felves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more 
jealous faith, perceived the gradual feparation 
of their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine 
of the fynagogue ; and they would gladly have 
extinguished the dangerous herefy in the blood 
of its adherents. But the decrees . of heaven 
had already difarmed their malice ; and though 
they might fometimes exert the licentious pri- 
vilege of fedition, they no longer poffeffecl the 
adminiftration of criminal juftice ; nor did they 
find it eafy to infufe into the calm breaft of a 
Roman magiftrate the rancour of their own 
zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors 
declared themlelves ready to liften to any accu- 
fation that might a fife fit the public fafety ; but 
as foon as they were informed that it was a 
queftion not of fafits but of words, a difpute 
relating only to the interpretation of the Jewiih 
laws and prophelies, they deemed it unworthy 
of the majefty of Rome ferioufly to difeufs the 
obfeure differences which might arife among a 

2S An obfeure pafTage of Suetonius (in Claud, c. 25.) may feem 
to offer a proof how ftrangely the Jews and Chriftians of Rome were 
confounded with each other. 

von* 11. n d ‘ barbarous 
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CHAP, barbarous and fuperftitious people. The in- 
XVI. nocence of the firft Chriftians was protedted 
by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal 
of the Pagan magiftrate often proved their 
moft affured refuge againll the fury of the 
lynagogue 26 . If indeed we were difpofed to 
adopt the traditions of a too credulous anti- 
quity, we might relate the diftant peregrina- 
tions, the wonderful atchievements, and the 
various deaths, of the twelve apoftles j but a 
more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt, 
whether any of thofe perfons who had been 
witneffes to the miracles of Chrift, were per- 
mitted, beyond the limits of Paleftine, to feal 
with their blood the truth of their tefti- 
mony 27 . From the ordinary term of human 
life, it may very naturally be prefumed that 
moft of them were deceafed before the dis- 
content of the Jews broke out into that fu- 
rious war, which was terminated only by the 
ruin of Jerufalem. During a long period, 
from the death of Chrift to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot difcover any traces of 
Roman intolerance, unlefs they are to be 
found in the fudden, the tranfient, but the 

* 6 See in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Adis of the Apof- 
tles the behaviour of Gallio, proconful of Achaia, and of Feflus, 
procurator of Judea. 

27 In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory 
of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. 
It was gradually bellowed on the reft of the apoftles, by the more re- 
cent Greeks, who prudently feledled for the theatre of their preach- 
ing and fufferings, fome remote country beyond the limits of the, 
Roman empire. See Mofheim* p. 81* and Tillemont* Memoires 
Ecclefiaftiquesj tom. i. part Hi. 
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cruel perfeeution, which was exercifed by Nero CHAP, 
againft the Chriftians of the capital, thirty-five . , 
years after the former, and only two years ' 
before the latter of thofe great events. The 
character of the philofophic hiftorian, to whom 
we are principally indebted for the knowledge 
of this Angular tranfaelion, would alone be 
fufficient to recommend it to our moil attentive 
confideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the The fire 
capital of the empire was afilidted by a fire 
which raged beyond the memory or example reign of 
of former ages The monuments of Grecian Nero ' 
art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
Punic and Gallic wars, the moft holy temples, 
and the moft. fplendid palaces, were involved 
in one common deftrudtion. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was di- 
vided, four only fubfifted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the remaining 
feven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, difplayed a melancholy profpect of ruin 
and defolation. The vigilance of government 
appears not to have neglected any of the 
precautions which might alleviate the fenfe of 
fo dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens 
were thrown open to the diftrefied multitude, 
temporary buildings were erected for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful fupply of corn 
and provifions was distributed at a very mode- 

s8 Tacit. Anna!, xv. 38 — 44. Sueton. in Neron, c. 38. Dion CaC- 
L lxii» p. 1014. Orofius* vii. 7. 
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rate price 59 . The mod generous policy feeraed 
to have dictated the edicts which regulated 
the difpofition of the llreets and the conit ruc- 
tion of private houfes; and as it ufually hap- 
pens, in an age of profperity, the conflagra- 
tion of Rome, in the courfe of a few years, 
produced a new city more regular and more 
beautiful than the former. But all the pru- 
dence and humanity attested by Nero on this 
occafion were infufficient to preferve him from 
the popular fufpicion. Every crime might be 
imputed to the aflaflin of his wife and mo- 
ther ; nor could the prince who proflituted his 
perfon and dignity on the theatre, be deemed 
incapable of the molt extravagant folly. The 
voice of rumour accufed the Emperor as the 
incendiary of his own capital ; and as the 
molt incredible dories are the belt adapted 
to the genius of an enraged people, it was 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that 
Nero, enjoying the calamity which he had oc- 
cafioned, amuled himfelf with finging to his 
lyre the dellruction of ancient Troy 30 . To 
divert a fuipicion which the power of def- 
potifm was unable to fupprefs, the Emperor 
refolved to fubllitute in his own place fome 
fictitious criminals. “ With this view (conti- 

39 The price of wheat (probably of the modius) was reduced as 
low. as term' Nammi ; which would be equivalent to about fifteen 
Shillings the Englilh quarter. 

30 We may obferve, that the rumour is mentioned by Tacitus 
with a very becoming diftruft and hefitation, whilftjt is, greedily tran- 
scribed by Suetonius, and folemnlv confirmed by Dion. 
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44 nues Tacitus) he infli6ted the moft exquifite chap. 
44 tortures on thofe men, who, under the vul- , 

44 gar appellation of Chriftians, were already Cruel pu - 
“ branded with deferred infamy. They de- ”j^ ent 
44 rived their name and origin from Chrift, chriftians 
“ who in the reign of Tiberius had fuffered as the in- 

cendaries 

44 death, by the fentence of the procurator 0 f the city. 
44 Pontius Pilate 31 . For a while this dire fu- 
44 perdition was checked ; but it again burft 
44 forth, and not only fpread itfelf over Judaea, 

“ the fil'd feat of this mifchievous feflt, but 
44 was even introduced into Rome, the com- 
44 mon afylum which receives and protects 
44 whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious. 

44 The confeffions of thofe who were feized, 

44 difcovered a great multitude of their accom- 
44 plices, and they were all eonvidfted, not fo 
“ much for the crime of fetting fire to the 
44 city, as for their hatred of human kind 3i . 

44 They 

31 Tliis teftimony is alone fufficient to expofe the anachronifm of 
the Jews, who place the birth of Chrift near a century fooner (Baf- 
nage, Hiftoire des Juifs, 1 . v. c. 14, 15.). We may learn from Jofe- 
phus (Antiquitat. xviii. 3.), that the procuratorfhip of Pilate corref- 
ponded with the laft ten years of Tiberius, A. D. 27 — 37. As to 
the particular time of the death of Chrift, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 25th of March, A. D. 29, under the confulfhip of the 
two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judseos, c. 8.). This date, which is 
adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc, feems at leaft as 
probable as the vulgar sera, which is placed (I know not from what 
conje&ures) four years later. 

32 Odio humani generis con*vi 8 u Thefe words may either fignify 
the hatred of mankind towards the Chriftians, or the hatred of the 
Chriftians towards mankind. I have preferred the latter fenfe, as 
the moft agreeable to the ftyle of Tacitus, and to the populur error, 
of which a precept of the Gofpel (fee Luke xiv. 26.) had been, 
perhaps, the innocent occafion. My interpretation is juftified by 
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“ They died in torments, and their torments 
“ were embittered bvinfult and derifion. Some 
w were nailed on erodes ; others fewn up in 
« the Ikins of wild beads, and expofed to the 
“ fury of dogs; others again, fmeared over 
« with combuftible materials, were ufed as 
« torches to illuminate the darknefs of the 
« night. The gardens of Nero were deftined 
“ for the melancholy fpedtacle, which was 
4C accompanied with a horfe race, and ho- 
« noured with the prefence of the Emperor, 
<e who mingled with the populace in the drefs 
“ and attitude of a charioteer. The guilt of 
“ the Chriftians deferved indeed the moll ex- 
** emplary punilhment, but the public abhor- 
“ rence was changed into commiferation, from 
“ the opinion that thofe unhappy wretches were 
“ facrificed, not fo much to the public welfare, 
{£ as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant 33 .” 
Thofe who furvey with a curious eye the revo- 
lutions of mankind, may obferve that the gar- 
dens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which 
were polluted with the blood of the fil'd Chrif- 
tians, have been rendered ftill more famous, 
by the triumph and by the abufe of the 

the authority of Lipftus ; of the Italian, the French, and the Eng* 
lifh tranflators of Tacitus ; of Mo&eim (p. ipa*), of Le Clerc 
(Hiftoria Ecclefiafh p. 437.), of Dr. Lardner (Teftimonies, vol. u 
p. 345 •)> anc * °f the bifhop of Gloucefter (Divine Legation, vol. Hi. 
p. 38.). But as the word connjiEti does not unite very happily 
with the reft of the fentence, James Gronovius has preferred the 
reading of conjunct^ which is authorifed by the valuable MS. of 
Florence, 

** Tacit. Annal. xv. 44% 
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perfecuted religion. On the fame fpot 34 , a chap. 
temple, which far furpaffes the ancient glories XVL 
| of the Capitol, has been fince eredted by the 

Chriftian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of 
univerfal dominion from an humble fifherman of 
Galilee, have fucceeded to the throne of the 
Caefars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, and extended their fpiritual jurifdic- 
tion from the coafl of the Baltic to the fhores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to difmifs this ac- 
count of Nero’s perfecutiOn, till we have made 
j fome obfervations, that may ferve to remove 

the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and 
to throw fome light on the fubfequent liiftory 
of the church. 

1. The molt fceptical criticifm is obliged to Remarks 
refpedt the truth of this extraordinary fa 6 t, and ^gfofTa- 
the integrity of this celebrated paflage of Ta- citus rek- 
citus. The former is confirmed by the diligent 
and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pu- of the 
nifhment which Nero inflicted on the Chriftians, 
a fedt of men who had embraced a new and 
criminal fuperftition 3S . The latter may be 
proved by the confent of the mofl ancient 
manufcripts ; by the inimitable . character of 
the ftyle of Tacitus ; by his reputation, which 

3 * Nardina Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de Roma Antlqua, 

1 . iii. p. 449 * 

35 Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of malefica , which 
fome fagacious commentators have tranflated magical , is confidered 
by the more rational Mofheim as only fynoaymous to the exitiahilis 
*>f Tacitus. 
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CHAP, guarded his text from the interpolations of 
pious fraud ; and by the purport of his nar- 

' ^ ' ration, which accufed the firft Chriftians of 

the mod atrocious crimes, without infinuating 
that they poflefled any miraculous or even 
magical powers above the reft of mankind 36 . 
2 . Notwithftanding it is probable that Tacitus 
was born fome years before the fire of Rome 37 , 
he could derive only from reading and con- 
verfation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he 
gave himfelf to the public, he calmly waited 
till his genius had attained his full maturity, 
and he was more than forty years of age, when 
a grateful regard for the memory of the vir- 
tuous Agricola, extorted from him the moft 
early of thofe hiftorical compofitions which 
will delight and inftrudt the moft diftant pofte- 
rity. After making a trial of his ftrength in 
the life of Agricola and the defcription of Ger- 
many, he conceived, and at length executed, a 

3<i The pafTage concerning Jefus Chrift, which was inferted into 
the text of Jofephus, between the time of Origen and that of Eufe- 
bius, may ftunifh an example of no vulgar forgery* The aecom- 
plifhment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and refurredlion 
of Jefus s are difthidlly related. Jofephus acknowledges that he was 
the Meiiiah, and hefitates whether he ihould call him a man. If any 
doubt can Hill remain concerning this celebrated pafTage, the reader 
may examine the pointed ohje&ions of Le Fevre (Havercamp. Jofeph. 
tom. ii. p. -267 — 273.), the laboured anfwers of Daubuz (p. 187 — 
132.), and the maftedy reply (Bibliotheque Anciemze et Moderne, 
tom. vii. p. 33 7- — 288 ) or an anonymous critic, whom I believe to 
have been the learned Abbe de Longuerue. 

37 See the lives of Tacitus by Lipnus and the Abbe de la Bleterie, 
Di£ionnaire de Bayle a Tarticle Tacu% and Fabricius, Biblioth* 
Latin.tom.ii. p. 386. Edit. Ernefl. 
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more arduous work ; the hiftory of Rome, in c H A P. 
thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the ac- ,_ X ^ L j 
ceffion of Nerva. The adminiftration of Nerva 
introduced an age of juftice and profperity, which 
Tacitus had deftined for the occupation of his 
old age 35 ; but when he took a nearer view of 
his fubjeCt, judging, perhaps, that it was a more 
honourable or a lefs invidious office, to record 
the vices of pall; tyrants, than to celebrate the 
virtues of a reigning monarch, he chofe rather 
to relate, under the form of annals, the actions 
of the four immediate fucceffors of Auguftus. 

To collect, to difpofe, and to adorn a feries of 
fourfcore years, in an immortal work, every fen- 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepeft ob- 
fervations and the moft lively images, was an 
undertaking fufficient to exereife the genius of 
Tacitus himfelf during the great eft part of his 
life. In the laft years of the reign of Trajan, 
whillt the victorious monarch extended the power 
of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the hiftorian 
was defcribing, in the fecond and fourth books 
of his annals, the tyranny of Tiberius 39 ; and 
the Emperor Hadrian mult have fucceeded to 
the throne, before Tacitus, in the regular profe- 
cution of his wmrk, could relate the fire of the 
capital and the cruelty of Nero towards the un. 
fortunate Chriltians. At the diftance of fixty 
years, it was the duty of the annalift to adopt 
the narratives of cotemporaries ; but it was na- 

3 * Principatum Divi Nenrse* ei imperium Trajani, uberiorem fecu- 
rioremque materiam fenecSluti fepofui. Tacit. Hiit L 
See Tacit. Anna!* ii. 61. iv. 4* 
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chap, tural for the philofopher to indulge himfelf in 

■ ? _■ defcription of the origin, the progrefs, and 
the character of the new fed, not fo much ac- 
cording to the knowledge or prejudices of the 
age of Nero, as according to thofe of the time 
of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently trulls 
to the curiofity or reflection of his readers to 
fupply thofe intermediate circumflances and 
ideas, which, in his extreme concifenefs, he has 
thought proper to fupprefs. We may therefore 
prefume to imagine fome probable caufe which 
could direct the cruelty of Nero againft the 
Cbriftians of Rome, whofe obfcurity, as well as 
innocence, fhould have fhielded them from his 
indignation, and even from his notice. The 
Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and 
oppreffed in their own country, were a much 
fitter objeCt for the fufpicions of the Emperor 
and of the people : nor did it feem unlikely that 
a vanquiflied nation, who already difcovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might 
have recourfe to the mofl atrocious means of 
gratifying their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews pofl'effed very powerful advocates in the 
palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant ; liis 
wife and miftrefs, the beautiful Poppsea, and a 
favourite player of the race of Abraham, who 
had already employed their interceflion in be- 
half of the obnoxious people 49 . In their room 

4 ® The players name was Aliturus. Through the fame channel, 
Jofephus (de Vita fha, c. 3.},. about two years before, had obtained 
the pardon and releafe of feme Jewifh priefts who were prifoners at 
Rome. 
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it was neceffary to offer fome other vidlims, and CHAP, 
it might eafxly be fuggefted that, although the ,_ XVL , 
genuine followers of Mofes were innocent of the 
fire of Rome, there had arifen among them a 
new and pernicious fefit of Galileans, which 
was capable of the moft horrid crimes. Under 
the appellation of Galileans, two diftindtions 
of men were confounded, the moft oppofite to 
each other in their manners and principles ; the 
difciples who had embraced the faith of Jefus of 
Nazareth 4! , and the zealots who had followed 
the ftandard of Judas the Gaulonite + \ The 
former were the friends, the latter were the 
enemies, of human kind j and the only refem- 
blance between them confided in the fame in- 
flexible conftancy, which, in the defence of their 
caufe, rendered them infenfible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrymen into rebellion, were foon bu- 
ried under the ruins of Jerufalem ; whilft thofe 
of Jefus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Chriftians, diffufed themfelves over the Roman 
empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Chriftians, 

41 The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewifh and Heathen Teftimonies, 
voj. ix. p. 102, 203.) has proved that the name of Galilseans was a 
■very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the Chriftians. 

4 * Jofeph. Antiquitat. xviii. i,_2. Tillemont, Ruine des Juifs ; 
p. 742. The fons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. 

His grandfon Eleazar, after Jerufalem was taken, defended a ftrong 
fortrefs with 960 of his moft: defperate followers. When the batter- 
ing ram had made a breach, they turned their fwords againft their 
wives, their children, and at length againft their own breafts. They 
died to the laft mam 
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chap, the guilt and the fufferings, which he' might, 
v X ! L w kh ^ ar grater truth and juftice, have attri- 
buted to a feet whofe odious memory was 
almolt extinguifhed ! 4. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained of this conjecture (for it is no 
more than a conjecture), it is evident that the 
effedt, as well as the caufe of Nero’s perfecu- 
tion, were confined to the walls of Rome 43 ; 
that the religious tenets of the Galilseans, or 
Chriftians, were never made a fubjeCt of pu- 
nifhment, or even of inquiry ; and that, as the 
idea of their fufferings was, for a long time, 
connected with the idea of cruelty and in- 
juftice, the moderation of fucceeding princes 
inclined them to fpare a feCl, oppreffed by a 
tyrant, whofe rage had been ufually directed 
againff virtue and innocence. 

Oppreffion It is fomewhat remarkable, that the flames of 
and'chr^ confirmed almoft at the fame time the tern- 
knsbyDo- pie of Jerufalem and the Capitol of Rome 44 ; 
Mitkn. an d it appears no lefs lingular, that the tribute 
which devotion had deftined to the former, . 
Ihpuld have been converted by the power of an- 
afiaulting viCtor to reftore and adorn the fplen- 

43 See Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. L xilu The Spanilh Infcription 
jnGruter, p. $38, N° 9, is a manifeft and acknowledged forgery, 
contrived by that noted impofter Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the 
the pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Hiftoire 
d’Efpagne, tom. i. p. 19a. 

44 The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellius 

and Vefpafian, the 19th of December? A. B. 69. On the 10th 
of Auguft, A.D. 70, the temple of Jerufalem was destroyed by 
the hands of the Jews themfelVes, rather than by thofe of the^ 
Romans. > . _ 
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Jour of the latter*'. The Emperors levied a chap. 
general capitation tax on the Jewifli people ; , ' 

and although the fum afleffed on the head of 
each .individual was inconfiderable, the ufe for 
which it was defigned, and the Severity with 
which it was enadted, were confldered as an 
intolerable grievance *'. Since the offlcers of 
the revenue extended their unjuft claim to many 
perfons who were (bangers to the blood or reh- 
o-ion* of the Jews, it was impoffible that the 
Chriftkns, who had fo often fluttered themfelves 
under the (hade of the fynagogue, fliould now 
efcape this rapacious perfecution. Anxious as 
they were to avoid the flighted, infec ion 0 10 
latry, their confcience forbade them to con 11- 
bute to the honour of that daemon who had 
affumed the character of the Capitohne Jupiter. 

As a very numerous though declining party 
among the Chriftians ftill adhered to the law ot 
Mofes, their eftorts to diflemble their Jewflh 
origin were detefted by the decifive teft of cir- 
cumcifion 47 : nor were the Roman magnates 
at leifure to inquire into the difference of their 

’ 45 The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton. m Do- 

. s . ^ i x 
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4: Suetonius (in Domkian. c. ia.) had een an 01a ma , 

publidy examined before the procurator’s tnbunal. Th, as *hat 
Martial calls Mentula tnbutis dainnata. ' , - • 
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P. religious tenets. Among the Chriftians, who 
0 were brought before the tribunal of the Empe- 
ror, or, as it fee ms more probable, before that 
of the procurator of Judaea, two perfons are faid 
to have appeared, diftinguilhed by their extrac- 
tion, which was more truly noble than that of 
the greateft monarchs. Thefe were the grand- 
fons of St. Jude the Apoille, who himfelf was 
the brother of Jefus Chrift 4 *. Their natural pre- 
tentions to the throne of David might perhaps 
attract the refpedt of the people, and excite the 
jealoufy of the governor ; but the meannefs of 
their garb, and the fimplicity of their anfwers, 
foon convinced him that they were neither de- 
firous nor capable of difturbing the peace of the- 
Homan empire. They frankly confefled their 
royal origin, and their near relation to the Mef- 
fiah ; but they difclaimed any temporal views, 
and profeffed that his kingdom, which they 
devoutly expected, was purely of a fpiritual and 
angelic nature. When they were examined 
concerning their fortune and occupation, they 
fhewed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole fub- 

48 This appellation was at firffc tmderftood in the moft obvious 
fenfe, and it was fuppofed,* that the brothers of Jefus were the lawful 
ifTue of Jofeph and Mary, A devout refpedl for the virginity of 
the mother of God, fuggefted to the Gnoftics, and afterwards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bellowing a fecond wife on Jo- 
feph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
averted the perpetual celibacy of Jofeph, and juftified by many ftmi- 
lar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon and 
James, who are ftyled the brothers of Jefus Chrift, were only his firft 
coufins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefjaft. tom. i. part. iii. and Beau- 
fobre, Hift. Critique du Manicheifme 1. ii. c. %• 
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fiftenee from the cultivation of a farm near the CHAP, 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- . XVI ‘ . 
four Englifh acres 45 , and of the value of nine 
thoufand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
fterling. The grandfons of St. Jude were dif- 
mifled with compaflion and contempt 5 °. 

But although the obfcurity of the houfe of Execution 
David might protect them from the fufpicions the^orful' 
of a tyrant, the prefent greatnefs of his own 
family alarmed the pufillanimous temper of Do- 
mitian, which could only be appeafed by the 
blood of thofe Romans whom he either feared, 
or hated, or elteemed. Of the two fons of his 
uncle Flavius Sabinus 5t , the elder was foon con- 
victed of treafonable intentions, and the younger, 
who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was 
indebted for his fafety to his want of courage and 
ability s \ The Emperor, for a long time, diftin- 
guillied fo harmlefs a kinfman by his favour and 
prote&ion, bellowed on him his own niece Do- 
mitilla, adopted the children of that marriage 
to the hope of the fucceffion, and invefted their 
father with the honours of the confulfhip. But 
he had fcarcely finiflied the term of his annual 

Thirty-nine crfoGp fquares of an hundred feet each, which, if 
ilridlly computed, would fcarcely amount to nine acres. But the pro- 
bability of circumftanees, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
the authority of M. de Valois, inclined me to believe that the vrXs 9 p or 
is ufed to exprefs the Roman jugerum. 

5<5 Eufebius, iii. 20. The ftory is taken from Hegafippus. 

51 See the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hift. iii. 74, 

75.)* Sabinus was the elder brother, and, till the accefiion of Vef- 
pafian, had been confidered as the principal fupport of the Flavian, 
family. 

S2 Flaviam Clementum patruelem fuum contemtiffimae inertia * . * 
ex tenuiflima fufpicione interemit. Sueton, in Domitian. c. 15. 

magif- 
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chap. magiltracy,when on a flight pretence he was con-' 
XVL demned and executed ; Domitilla was baniflied 
f to a defolate ifland on the coaft of Campania 53 ; 
and fentence either of death or of confifcation 
were pronounced againlt a great number of per- 
fons who were involved in the fame accufation. 
The guilt imputed to their charge was that of 
Athei/in and Jewi/h manners 54 ; a lingular alFocia- 
tion of ideas, which cannot with any propriety 
be applied except to the Chrillians, as they were 
obfeurely and imperfectly viewed by the magif- 
trates and by the writers of that period. On the 
ftrength of fo probable an interpretation*- and 
too eagerly admitting the fufpicions of a tyrant 
as an evidence of their honourable crime, the 
church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its firft martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the fecond 
perfecution. But this perfection (if it deferves 
that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the 
banitbment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman 
belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed the 
favour, but who had not furely embraced the 
faith of his miltrefs, aflaffinated the Emperor in 


53 The Ifle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Prsefens 
(apud Euieb. iii. 18.) banifhes her to that of Pontia, which was not 
far diftant from tlie other. That difference, and a miftake either of 
Eufebius, or of his tranfcribers, have given occaiion to fuppofe two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, Me- 
moires Ecclefiafliques, tom. ii. p. 324. 

54 Dion, 1. lxvii. p. ma. If the Bruttius Prsefens, from whom 
it is probable that he colle&ed this account, was the correfpondent 
of Pliny (Epiftol. via. 3.), we may confider him as a contemporary 

' writer. 
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liis palace ss . The memory of Domitian was CHAP, 
condemned by the fenate ; his a6ts were re- , x y L ^ 
fcinded ; his exiles recalled ; and under the 
gentle adminiftration of Nerva, while the inno- 
cent were reftored to their rank and fortunes, 
even the molt guilty either obtained pardon or 
efcaped punifhment se '. 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the ignorance 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was intrufted of Pliny 

by his friend and mailer with the government of theChrtf? 
Bithynia and Pontus. He foon found himfelf at tians. 
a lofs to determine by what rule of juftice or of 
law he fhould direct his conduct in the execution 
of an office the moil repugnant to his humanity. 

Pliny had never affifled at any judicial proceed- 
ings againft the Chriftians, with whofe name 
alone he feems to be acquainted ; and he was 
totally uninformed with regard to the nature of 
their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
the degree of their punifhment. In this per- 
plexity he had recourfe to his ufual expedient, of 
fubmitting to the wifdom of Trajan an impartial, 
and in fome refpeCts, a favourable account of the 
new fuperftition, requefting the Emperor, that 
he would condefcend to refolve his doubts, and 
to inltrudt his ignorance ”. The life of Pliny 
had been employed in the acquifition of learn- 
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55 Suet, in Domit. c. 17. Philoftrates In Vit. Apollon. I. vili. 

56 Dion. 1 . Ixviii. p. 1118. Piin. Epiftol. iv. %%• 

57 Plin. Epiftpl. x. 97. The learned Mofheim exprefles himfelf 
(p. 147. 233.) with the higheft approbation of Pliny’s moderate and 
candid temper. fsTotwithftanding Dr. Lardner’s fufpicions (fee Jewifh 
and Heathen Teftimonies, vol.ii. p.46.) I am unable to difcover 
any bigotry in his language or proceedings* 
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chap, -ing, and in the bufinefs of the world. Since the 
XVI. a „g of nineteen he had pleaded with diftmXion 
in the tribunals of Rome **, filled a place m the 
fenate had been invefted with the honours ot 
the confulfhip, and had formed very numerous 
connexions with every order of men, both m 

Italv and in the provinces. From his ignorance 
therefore we may derive fome ufeful information. 
We 'may affure ourfelves, that when he accepted 
the government of Bithynia, there was no gene- 
ral laws or decrees of the fenate in force agaifift 
the Chriftians ; that neither Trajan nor any of 
his virtuous predecefibrs, whofe ediXs were re- 
ceived into the civil and criminal jurifprudence, 
had publicly declared their intentions concern- 
ino- the new feX ; and that whatever proceed- 
ings had been carried on againfc the Chriftians, 
there were none of fufficient weight and autho- 
rity to eftabliih a precedent for the conduX of 
a Roman magiftrate. 

T . anand The anfwer of Trajan to which the Chriftians 
his iuccef- 0 f the fuccecding age have frequently appealed, 

, difcovers as much regard for juftice and lm- 
“deof inanity as could be reconciled with his miftaken 
proceeding ^ i0t j 0BS 0 f religious policy Xnftead of dli- 
flaying the implacable zeal of an Inquifitor, 

ss Plin. Epift. ▼. 8. He pleaded his firftcaufe A. D 81 the year 
after .the famous eruptions of Mouht' Vefuvius, in which his uncle loft 

^sfplin. Epift. x.98. Tertuffian (Apolog. c. 5.) confiders this 
Vefcript as a relaxation of the ancient penal laws, “ quas Trajanus ex 
« parte fruftratns eft:” and yet Tertullian m another part ot fa» 
Apologifts, expofes -the inconfiftency of prohibiting inquiries, and 
enjoining punishments* ' 
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anxious to difcover the moil minute particles of c H A p. 
herefy, and exulting in the number of his vie-. XVI * 
tims, the Emperor expreffes much more folici- 
tude to protect the fecurity of the innocent, than 
to prevent the efcape of the guilty. He acknow- 
ledges the difficulty of fixing any general plan j 
but he lays down two falutary rules, which often 
afforded relief andfupport to the diftreffed Chrif- 
tians. Though he directs the magiftrates to 
punilh fuch perfons as are legally convicted, he 
prohibits them, with a very humane inconfiftency 
from making any inquiries concerning the fup- 
‘pofed criminals, nor was the magistrate allowed 
to proceed on every kind of information. Ano- 
nymous charges the Emperor rejects, as too re- 
pugnant to the equity of his government ; and 
he ftriCtly requires, for the conviction of thofe 
to whom the guilt of Chriftianity is imputed, 
the pofitive evidence of a fair and open accufer. 

It is likewife probable, that the perfons who 
affumed fo invidious an office, were obliged to 
declare the grounds of their fufpicions, to fpecify 
(both in refpeCl to time and place) the fecret 
affemblies, which their Chriitian adverfary had 
frequented, and to difclofe a great number of 
circumftances, which were concealed with the 
molt vigilant jealoufy from the eye of the pro- 
fane. If they fucceeded in their prolecution, 
they were expofed to the refentment of a con- 
fiderable and aCtive party, to the cenfure of the 
more liberal portion of mankind, and to the ig- 
nominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on 
£ £ 2 the 
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the contrary, they failed in their proofs, they 
incurred the fevere and perhaps capital penalty, 
which, according to a law publifhed by the 
Emperor Hadrian, was inflicted on thofe who 
falfely attributed to their fellow-citizens the 
crime of Chriftianity. The violence of per- 
fonal or fuperflitious animofity might fometimes 
prevail over the molt natural apprehenlions of 
dilgrace and danger ; but it cannot furely be 
imagined, that accufations of fo unpromiling 
an appearance were either lightly or frequently 
undertaken by the Pagan fubjeCts of the Roman 
empire 6o . 

The expedient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws, affords a fufficient 
proof how effectually they difappointed the mil- 
chievous defigns of private malice or fuperflitious 
zeal. In a large and tumultuous affembly the 
reftraints of fear and fliame, fo forcible on the 
minds of individuals, are deprived ofthegreatefl 
part of their influence. The pious Chriltian, 
as he was defirous to obtain, or to efcape, the 
glory of martyrdom, expected either with im- 
patience or with terror, the ftated returns of the 
public games and feftivals. On thofe occafions, 
the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire 
were collected in the circus of the theatre, where 
every circumltance of the place, as well as of the 


60 Eufebius (Hift. Ecclefiaft. 1 . iv. c. 9.) has preferved the edidl 
of Hadrian. He has likewife (c. 13.) given us one ftill more fa- 
vourable under, the name of Antoninus ; the authenticity of whicji 
not fo univerfally allowed. The fecond Apology of Juftin 
contains foiiie curious particulars relative to the accufations of 
Chriftians. 
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ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion, CHAP, 
and to extinguifh their humanity. Whilft the XVI * 
numerous fpe6tators, crowned with garlands, per- 
fumed with incenfe, purified with the blood of 
vi6tims, and furrounded with the altars and fta- 
tues of their tutelar deities, refigned themfelves 
to the enjoyment of pleafures which they con- 
fidered as an eflential part of their religious wor- 
£hip ; they recollected, that the Chriftians alone 
abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their ab- 
fence and melancholy on thefe folemn feftivals, 
feemed to infult or to lament the public felicity. 

If the empire had been affli6ted by any recent 
calamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unfuc- 
cefsful war ; if the Tyber had, or if the Nile 
had not, rifen beyond its banks ; if the earth had 
fhaken, or if the temperate order of the feafons 
had been interrupted, the fuperftitious Pagans 
were convinced, that the crimes and the impiety 
of the Chriftians, who were Ipared by the ex- 
ceflive lenity of the government, had at length 
provoked the Divine Juftice. It was not among 
a licentious and exafperated populace, that the 
forms of legal proceedings could be obferved ; 
it was not in an ampitheatre, ftained with the 
blood of wildbeafts and gladiators, that the voice 
of compaffion could be heard. The impatient 
clamours of the multitude denounced the Chrif- 
tians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed 
them to the fevereft tortures, and venturing to 
accufe by name fome of the moft diftinguifhed 
of the new fectaries, required with irrefiftible 
vehemence that they ftiould be inftantly appre- 
e e 3 headed 
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CHAP, bended and caft to the lions 6I . The provincial 
. x y*‘ , governors and magiftrates who prefided in the 
public fpeetacles were ufually inclined to gratify 
the inclinations, and to appeafe the rage, of the 
people, by the facrifice of a few obnoxious vic- 
tims. But the wifdom of the emperors protected 
the church from the danger of thefe tumultuous 
clamours and irregular acculktions, which they 
jultly cenfured as repugnant both to the firmnefs 
and to the equity of their adminiftration. The 
edi6ts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius ex- 
prefsly declared, that the voice of the multitude 
fliould never be admitted as legal evidence to con- 
vi6t or to punilh thofe unfortunate perfons who 
had embraced the enthufialin of the Chriftians 6z . 
Trials of III. Punifliment was not the inevitable com 
theChnf- f e q Uence 0 f conviction, and the Chriftians, whofe 
guilt was the moii clearly proved by the tefli,- 
mony of witneffes, or even by their voluntary 
confeffion, (till retained in their own power the 
alternative of life or death. It was not fo much 
the paft offence, as the actual reiiftance, which 
excited the indignation of the magiftrate. He 
was perfuaded that he offered them an ealy par- 
don, fince if they confented to caft a few grains 
of incenfe upon the altar, they were difmifled 
from the tribunal in fafety and with applaufe. 

61 See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40.). The a<fts of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp exhibit a lively picture of thefe tumults, which were ufually 
fomented by the malice of the Jews. 

** Thefe regulations are inferted in the above-mentioned edidls of 
Hadrian and Pius. See the apology of Melito (apudEufeb. l.iv# 
a, 2,6.) 
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It was efteemed the duty of a humane judge to c H A P, 
endeavour to reclaim, gather than to punifn, thofe XVI - 
deluded enthufiafts, Varying his tone according 
to the age, the fex, or the fituati.on of the pri- 
foners, he frequently condefcendedi to fet before 
their eyes every circumttance which could render 
life more pleating, or death more terrible ; and 
to foli.cit, nay to intreat, them, that they would 
Ihew fome compatfion to themfelves, to their 
families, and; to their friends 63 . If threats and 
petfuafions proved in effectual, he had often re- 
courfe to violence ; the fcourge and the rack 
were called in to iiipply the deficiency of argu- 
ment, and every art of cruelty was employed to 
fubdue fuch inflexible, and, as it appeared to the 
Pagans, fuch criminal, obilinacy. The ancient 
apologifts of Chriftianity have cenfured, with 
equal truth and feverity, the irregular conduct 
of their perfecutors, who, contrary to every 
principle of judicial proceeding, admitted the 
ufe of torture, in order to obtain, not a con- 
feffion, but a denial, of the crime which was the 
objedt of their inquiry 64 . The monks of fuc- 
ceeding ages, who, in their peaceful folitudes, 
entertained themfelves with diverfifying the 
deaths and futferings of the primitive martyrs, 
have frequently invented torments of a much • 
more refined and ingenious nature. In particu- 

63 See the refcript of Trajan, and the eonduft of PHny* The moil 
authentic a&s of the martyrs abound in thefe exhortations, 

^ In particular, fee Tertullian (Apolog. c. i, 3.), and La<SUntius 
(Inftitut. Divin. v. 9.}. Their reafpnings are almolt the fame but 
we may difcover, that ope of thefe apologifts had been a lawyer, and 
the other a rhetorician.' 
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c H A P. lar, it has pleafed them to fuppofe, that the zeal 
. x y i _‘ , of the Roman magiftrates, difdaining every con- 
fideration of moral virtue or public decency, 
endeavoured to ieduce thole whom they were 
unable to vanquilh, and that by their orders the 
moll brutal violence was offered to thofe whom 
they found it impoffible to feduce. It is related, 
that pious females, who were prepared to defpife 
death, were fometimes condemned to a more 
fevere trial, and called upon to determine 
whether they fet a higher value on their religion 
or on their challity. The youths to whole licen- 
tious embraces they were abandoned, received a 
folemn exhortation from the judge, to exert their 
molt ftrenuous efforts to maintain the honour 
of "Venus againftthe impious virgin who refufed 
to burn incenfe on her altars. Their violence, 
however, was commonly difappointed, and the 
feafonable interpofition of fome miraculous 
power preferved the chalte fpoufes of Chrilt 
from the dilhonour even of an involuntary 
defeat. We lhould not indeed negledt to 
' remark, that the more ancient as well as au- 
thentic memorials of the church are feldom 
polluted with thefe extravagant and indecent 
fifitions 65 . 

Humanity Th e total difregard of truth and probability in 
manna, the reprelentationsof thelepnmitxve martyrdoms 

giftrates. 

65 See two inffonces of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, publilhed by Ruinart, p. 160. 399* Jerome, in his Le- 
gend of Paul the Hermit, tells a ltrange ftory of a young man, who 
■was chained naked on a bed of 'flowers, and affaulted by a beautiful 
and wanton courtezan. He quelled the riling temptation by biting 
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was occafioned by a very natural miftake. The c H A P. 
ecclefiaftical writers of the fourth or fifth cen- X VL ■ 
turies afcribed to the magiftrates of Rome the 
fame degree of implacable and unrelenting 
zeal which filled their own breads againft the 
heretics or the idolaters of their own times. 


It is not improbable that fome of thofe perfons 
who were raifed to the dignities of the empire, 
might have imbibed the prejudices of the po- 
pulace, and that the cruel difpofition of others 
might occafionally be ftimulated by motives of 
avarice or of perfonal refen tment 66 . But it is 
certain, and we may appeal to the grateful 
confeffions of the firit Chriftians, that the 
greateft part of thofe magiftrates who exer- 
cifed in the provinces the authority of the Em- 
peror, or of the fenate, and to whole hands 
alone the j urifdifition of life and death was 
intruded, behaved like men of polilhed man- 
ners and liberal educations, who refpeeted the 
rules of juftice, and who were converfant with 
the precepts of philofophy. They frequently 
declined the odious talk of perfecution, dif- 
miffed the charge with contempt, or fuggefted 
to the accufed Chriftians fome legal evalion, by 
which he might elude the feverity of the laws 67 . 
Whenever they were invelted with a difcre- 


66 The cotiverfion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminianus® 
governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Chriftians with uncommon feve- 
rity* Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3* 

67 Tertullian, in his epiftle to the governor of Africa, mentions 
feveral remarkable inftances of lenity and forbearance, which had 
happened within his knowledge* 
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tionary power 6S , they ufed it much lefs fur the 
oppreflion, than for the relief and benefit of the 
afflicted church. They were far from condemn- 
ing all the Chriftians who were accufed before 
their tribunal, and very far from punilhing with 
death all thofe who were convi6led of an obfti- 
nate adherence to the new fuperftition. Con- 
tenting themfelves, for the moll part,, with the 
milder chaftifements of imprifonment, exile, or 
fiavery in the mines % they left the unhappy 
victims of their Juftice fome reafon to hope, that 
a profperous event, the aeeeffion, the marriage, 
or the triumph of an emperor, might fpeedily 
reftore them by a general pardon to their former 
hate. The martyrs, devoted to immediate 
execution by the Roman magiftrates, appear 
to have been felectcd from the moll oppofite 
extremes. They were either bifhops and 
prefbyters, the perlons the molt diftinguiflied 
among the Chriftians by their rank and in- 
fluence, and whole example might ftrike terror 
into the whole fe6t 70 ; or elfe they were the- 

e * Neque enim in univerfum aliquid quod quail certain formain 
habeat, conftitui potefi: an expreflion of Trajan, wliicli gave a very 
great latitude to the governors of provinces* 

69 In Metalia damnamur, in infulas relegemur. Terfcullian, 
Apolog. c. i£. The mines of Numidia contained nine bifhops, with 
a proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom Cy- 
prian addrefTed a pious epiftle of praife and comfort. See Cyprian* 
Epiftol. 76, 77« 

Though we cannot receive with entire confidence, either the 
epiftles, or the ads, of Ignatius (they may be found in the ad vo- 
lume of the Apoftolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bifhop of 
Antioch as one of thefe exemplary martyrs. He was fent in chains 
to Rome as a public fpedacle ; and when he arrived at Froas, he re- 
ceived the pleafing intelligence, that the perfection of Antioch was 
already at an end. 

meaneft 
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meaneft and moil abjefit among them, particu- 
larly thofe of the fervile condition, whofe lives 
were efteemed of little value, and whofe fuffer- 
ings were viewed by the ancients with two care- 
lefs an indifference 7 '. The learned Origen, 
who, from his experience as well as reading, 
was intimately acquainted with the hiftory of the 
Chriftians, declares, in the mofl exprefs terms, 
that the number of martyrs was very inconfider- 
able 72 . His authority would alone be fufficienfc 
to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, 
whofe relics, drawn for the mofl part from the 
catacombs of Home, have replenifhed fo many 
churches ", and whofe marvellous achievements 
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71 Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euleb, l.y* c« 1.) the flave Blan* 
dina was diftinguifhed by more exquifite tortures. Of the five mar- 
tyrs fo much celebrated' in the acfts of Felicitas and Perpetua, two 
were of a fervile, and two others of a very mean condition. 

; 72 Origen. adverf. Celfum, 1 . iii. p. 116. His words deferve to 
be tranfcribed. u Q/uym kuhx kcu^, cripojpa e.vagtvjAW<M wsg* 
ruv Xginz vm §so.crs£W$ rsvyjjaacr*.” 

73 If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not ChriS- 
tians, and that all the Chriftians were not faints and martyrs, we may 
judge with how much fafety religious honours can be afcribed to 
bones or urns, indifcriminately taken from the public burial-place* 
After ten. centuries of a very free and open trade, fome fufpicions 
have arifen among the more learned Catholics. They now require, 
as a proof of ianclity and martyrdom, the letters B, M<, a vial full of 
red liquor, fuppofed to be blood, or the figure of a palm tree. But 
the two former figns are of little weight, and with regard to the laft* 
it is obferved by the critics, i» That the figure, as it is called, of a 
palm, is perhaps a cyprefs, and perhaps only a flop, the flourish of 
a comma, ufed in the monumental infcriptions. a. That the palm 
was the fymbol of vi&ory among the Pagans. 3. That among the 
Chriftians it ferved as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in 
general of a joyful refurredliou. See the epiftle of P. Mabillon, on 
the worihip of unknown faints^ and Muratori fupra le Antichita 
Itaiiaue, Biftertat. IvuL 
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chap, have been the fubjedt of fo many volumes of 
, X y L _. Holy Romance 74 . But the general affertion of 
Origen may be explained and confirmed by the 
particular teftimony of his friend Dionyfius,who, 
in the immenfe city of Alexandria, and under 
the rigorous perfecution of Decius, reckons only 
ten men and feven women who fullered. for the 
profeffion of the Chriftian name 7S . 

Example During the fame period of perfecution, the 
zealous, the eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian 
Carthage, governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 
even of Africa. He polfeffed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or pro- 
voke the fufpicions and refentment of the Pagan 
magiftrates. His character as well as his ftation 
feemed to mark out that holy prelate as the molt 
diftinguifhed obje6t of envy and of danger 76 .. 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, 
is fufficient to prove, that our fancy has exag- 
gerated the perilous fituation of a Chriftian 
biihop 5 and that the dangers to which he was 

74 As a fpecimen of thefe legends, we may be fatisfied with 10,000 
Chriftian foldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mou t Ararat. See Baronins ad Martyrologium Romanum. 
Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaft tom. ii. part ii. p. 438. and Geddes’s 
Mifcellanies, voL ii. p. 303. The abbreviation of Mil. which may 
fignify either foldiers or thoufands, is faid to have occafioned feme ex- 
traordinary miftakes. 

75 Dionyfius ap. Eufeb. 1 . vi. c. 41* One of the feventeen was like- 
wife accufed of robbery. 

75 The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original pi&ure 
both of the man and the times. See likewife the two lives of Cyprian 
compofed with equal accuracy, though with very different views ; 
the one by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univerfelle, tom.xii. p. 208 — ^3 78.)> 
the other by Tillemont, Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, tom. iv. part. i« 
P* 76 — 459 ^ 
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expofed were lefs imminent than thofe which chap. 
temporal ambition is always prepared to en- f 

counter in the purfuit of honours. Four Ro- 
man Emperors with their families, their fa- 
vourites, and their adherents, perilhed by the 
fword in the fpace of ten years, during which 
the Bilhop of Carthage guided by his authority 
and eloquence the counfels of the African 
church. It was only in the third year of his 
adminidration, that he had reafon, during a 
few months, to apprehend the fevere edicts of 
Decius, the vigilance of the magiftrate, and His danger 
the clamours of the multitude, who loudly de- and flight, 
manded, that Cyprian, the leader of the Chrif- 
tians, fliould be thrown to the lions. Prudence 
fuggefted the neceffity of a temporary retreat, 
and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He 
withdrew himfelf into an obfcure folitude, from 
whence he could maintain a condant corref- 
pondence with the clergy and people of Car- 
thage ; and concealing himfelf till the temped 
was pad, he preferred his life, without relinquifh- 
ing either his power or his reputation. His ex- 
treme caution did not however efcape the cen- 
fure of the more rigid Chridians who lamented, 
or the reproaches of his perfonal enemies who 
infulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
pufillanimous and criminal defertion of the mod 
facred duty ”, The propriety of referving him- 

77 See the polite but fevere .epiftle of the clergy of Rome to the 
Bifhop of Carthage (Cyprian, Epiit 8, 9 .)* Pontius labours with the 
greateft care and diligence to juftiry his mailer againfl the general 
omfure* 

felf 
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felf for the future exigencies of the church, the 
example of feveral holy bilhops 7S , and the divine 
admonitions which, as he declares himfelf, he 
frequently received in vilions and ecftalies, were 
the reafons alledged in his j unification 79 . But 
his belt apology may be found in the cheerful 
refolution, with which, about eight years after- 
wards, he fuffered death in the caufe of religion. 
The authentic liiftory of his martyrdom has been 
recorded with unufual candour and impartiality. 
A fhort abftracfc therefore of its moll important 
circumltances will convey the cleareft informa- 
tion of the lpirit, and of the forms, of the Ho- 
man perfecutions 8o . 

When Valerian was conful for the third, and 
Gallienus for the fourth, time ; Paternus, pro- 
conful of Africa, fummoned Cyprian to appear 
in his private council chamber. He there ac- 
quainted him with the Imperial mandate which 
he had juft received Sl , that thole who had aban- 
doned the Roman religion fhould immediately 
return to the practice of the ceremonies of their 

’ 8 Jn particular thofe of Dionyfius of Alexandria, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, of Nero-Ceefarea. See Eufeb. HifL Ecclefiafh j.vi. 
c. 4©. and Memoires de Tillemont, tom.iv. part ii. p. 685. 

79 ■ See Cyprian, Epift, j6. and his life by Pontius. 

80 We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the 
companion of his exile, and the fpedfator of his death ; and we like- 
wife poifefs the ancient proconfular a&s of his martyrdom. Thefe 
two relations are confiftent with each other, and with probability ; 
and what is fomewhat remarkable, they are both unfullied by any 
miraculous circumftances. 

81 It fhould . feem that thefe were circular orders, lent at the fame 
time to all the governors. Dionyfius (ap.Eufeb. 1. vii. c. 11.) re- 
lates the hifiory of his own baniihment from Alexandria almoft in 
the fame manner.- But as he efcaped and furvived the perfecution, 
we muii account him either more or lefs fortunate than Cyprian. 

z anceftors-. 
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anceftors. Cyprian replied without hefitation, C HAP, 
that he was a Chriftian and a bifliop, devoted XVT ' , 
to the worth ip of the true and only Deity, to 
whom he offered up Ins daily Applications for 
the fafety and profperity of the two Emperors, 

•bis lawful fovereigns. With modeft confidence 
•be pleaded the privilege of* a citizen, in refuting 
to give any anfwer to feme invidious and in- 
deed illegal queftions which the proconful had 
propofed. A fentence of banffhment was pro- 
nounced as the penalty of Cyprian’s difobe- 
•dience ; and he was conducted without delay to 
Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugita- 
nia, in a pleafant fituation, a fertile territory, 
and at the diftance of about forty miles from 
Carthage s \ The exiled bilhop enjoyed the con- 
veniences of life and the confcioufnels of virtue. 

His reputation was diffufed over Africa and 
Italy ; an account of his behaviour was publiflied 
for the edification of the Chriftian world 83 ; and 
his folitude was frequently interrupted by the 
letters, the vifits, and the congratulations, of 
tile faithful. On the arrival of a new procon- 
ful in the province, the fortune of Cyprian ap- 
peared for feme time to wear a ftill more fa- 

S2 See Plin. Hift. Natur. v. 3. Cellarious, Geograph. Antiq, 
part. iii. p. 96. Shaw’s Travels, p. 90. ; and for the adjacent coun- 
try (which is terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer- 
cury), 1 ’Afrique de Marmol. tom. ii. p. 494- There are the remains 
of an aquedudl near Curubis, or Curbis, at prefent altered into 
Gurbes ; and Dr. Shaw read an infcription, which Styles that city 
Gotonia Ftifaza* The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian. c. 12.) calls 
it u Apricum et competentem locum, hofpltium pro voluntate fe- 
« cretum, et quicquid apponi eis ante proraHTum eft, qui regnum 

et juftitiam Dei quaerunt.” 

93 See Cyprian. Epiftol. 77. Edit. Fell. 

vourable 
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chap, vourable afpedt. He was recalled from banifti- 
, x y L , ment ; and though not yet permitted to return 
to Cartilage, his own gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital were affigned for the place 
of his refidence S4 . 

His con- At length, exactly one year 85 after Cyprian 
demnation. wag gj-fl. apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- 

conful of Africa, received the Imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Chriftian teachers. The 
Bifliop of Carthage was fenflble that he fliould be 
lingled out for one of the firft victims ; and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw him- 
felf by a fecret flight, from the danger and the 
honour of martyrdom : but foon recovering that 
fortitude which his character required, he re- 
turned to his gardens, and patiently expected the 
minifters of death. Two officers of rank, who 
were intruded with that commiflion, placed Cy- 
prian between them in a chariot ; and as the pro- 
conful was not then at leifure, they conducted 
him, not to a prifon, but to a private houfe in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant fupper was provided for the entertain- 
ment of the Bifliop, and his Chriftian friends were 
permitted for the laft time to enjoy his fociety, 
whilft the ftreets were filled with a multitude of 

84 Upon his converfion, he had fold thofe gardens for the benefit, 
of the poor. The indulgence of God (moft probably the liberality 
of fome Chriftian friend) reftored them to Cyprian. See Pontius* 

8 * When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was fent into exile, he 
dreamt that he fiiould be put to death the next day. The event made 
it neceffary to explain that word* as fignifying a year. Pontius* 
c; iz* 
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the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the approach- chap. 
ing fate of their fpiritual father 35 . In the morn- XVI ~ / 
ing he appeared before the tribunal of the pro- ~ V 
conful, who, after informing himfelf of the name 
and fitilation of Cyprian, commanded him to 
offer facrifice, and preffed him to reflect on the 
confequences of his difobedience. The refufal of 
Cyprian was firm and decifive ; and the magif- 
trate, when he had taken the opinion of his coun- 
cil, pronounced with fome reluctance the fen- 
tence of death. It was conceived in the follow- 
ing terms: “ That Thafcius Cyprianus fhould be 
cc immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the 
“ gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader 
“ of a criminal affociation, which he had feduced 
“ into an impious refiftanee againft the laws of 
“ the moil holy Emperors, Valerian and Gal- 
“ lienus S V 5 The manner of his execution was 
the mildeft and lead painful that could be in- 
flicted on a perfon convicted of any capital of- 
fence ; nor was the life of torture admitted to 
obtain from the bifliop of Carthage either the 
recantation of his principles, or the difcovery of 
his accomplices. 

As foon as the fentence was proclaimed, a His mar- 
general cry of “ We will die with him,” arofe at tyrdoir “ 
once among the liftening multitude of Chriftians 
who waited before the palace gates. The gene- 


86 Pontius (c* 15.) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he 
fupped, pafied the night cuftodia delicata. The bilhop exercifed a 
laft and very proper adfc of jurifdidlion, by dire (Sing that the younger 
females, who watched in the llreet, ihould be removed from the dan- 
gers and temptations of a nocturnal crowd* Adt. Proeonfularia, c» s. 

c7 See the original fentence in the Adis, c.4. and in Pontius, c. 17* 
The latter exprelfes it in a more rhetorical manner* 
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chap, rous effulions of their zeal and affection were 

. x y L , neither lerviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to 
themfelves. He was led away under a guard of 
tribunes and centurions, without refiftance and 
without inful t, to the place of his execution, a 
fpacious and level plain near the city, which was 
already filled with great numbers of fpeetators. 
His faithful prelbyters and de.acons were permit- 
ted to accompany their holy bifhop. They 
affiiled him in laying afide his upper garment, 
Ipread linen on the ground to catch the precious 
relics of his blood, and received his orders to be- 
llow five-and-twenty pieces of gold on the exe- 
cutioner. The martyr.then covered his face with 
his hands, and at one blow his head was fepa- 
rated from his body. His corpfe remained dur- 
ing feme hours expofed to the curiofity of the 
Gentiles : but in the night it was removed,- and 
tranlported in a triumphal proceffion, and with a 
fplendid illumination, to the- burial-place of the 
Chriftians. The funeral of Cyprian was pub- 
lickly celebrated without receiving any interrup- 
tion from the Roman magiftrates; and thofe 
among the faithful, who had performed the lalt 
offices to his perfon and his memory, were fecure 
from the danger of inquiry or of punifhment. 
It is remarkable, that of fo great a multitude of 
bifhops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was 
the firft who was efteemed worthy to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom ss . 

88 Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tiilemont (Memoires, tom. iv. part i. 
p.450. note 50.) is not pleafed with fo pofitive ail exclufion of any 
former martyrs of the epifcopal rank* 
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It was in the choice of Cyprian, either to die C H A P. 
a martyr, or to live an apoftate : but on that , XVL , 
choice depended the alternative of honour or Various in- 
infamy.. Could we fuppofe that the biftiop of citeraents 
Carthage had employed the profeffion of the domT^* 
Chriftian faith only as the inftrument of his 
avarice or ambition, it was Hill incumbent on 
him to fupport the character which he had 
affirmed 39 ; and, if he pofl’efled the fmalleft de- 
gree of manly fortitude, rather to expofe himfelf 
to the moll cruel tortui'es, than by a fingle a6t 
to exchange the reputation of a whole life, for the 
abhorrence of his Chriftian brethren, and the 
contempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal 
of Cyprian was fupported by the lincere con- 
viction of the truth of thofe doctrines which he 
preached, the crown of martyrdom muft have 
appeared to him as an object of defire rather than 
of terror. It is not eafy to extract any diftinet 
ideas from the vague though eloquent declama- 
tions of the Fathers, or to afcertain the degree 
of immortal glory and liappinefs which they con- 
fidently promifed to thofe who were fo fortunate 
as to fired their blood in the caufe of religion 
They inculcated with becoming diligence, that 

Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or prin- 
ciples of Thomas Becket, we muft acknowledge that he fuffered 
death with a conftancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See 
Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of Henry II. vol. ii. p.j 92? &c. 

9 ° See in particular the treatife of Cyprian de Lapfis, p. 87 — 98. 

Edit. Fell. The learning of Dodwell (Difiertat. Cyprianic. xii. 
xiii.), and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p, 162, Sic.), 
have left fcarcely any thing to add concerning the merit, the ho- 
nours, and the motives of the martyrs. 

the 
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the fire of martyrdom fupplied every defe6t 
and expiated every fin ; that while the fouls of 
ordinary Chriftians were obliged to pafs through 
a flow and painful purification, the triumphant 
fufferers entered into the immediate fruition 
of eternal blifs, where, in the fociety of the 
patriarchs, the apoftles, and the prophets, they 
reigned with Chrift, and acted as his aflelfors 
in the univerfiil judgment of mankind. The 
aflurance of a lading reputation upon earth, 
a motive fo congenial to the vanity of human 
nature, often ferved to animate the courage of 
the martyrs. The honours which Rome or 
Athens bellowed on thole citizens who had fal- 
len in the caufe of their country, were cold 
and unmeaning demonllrations of refpe<5t, when 
compared with the ardent gratitude and devo- 
tion which the primitive church expreffed to- 
wards the victorious champions of the faith. 
The annual commemoration of their virtues and 
fufFerings was obferved as a facred ceremony, 
and at length terminated in religious worlhip. 
Among the Chriftians who had publicly con- 
felled their religious principles, thofe, who (as 
it very frequently happened) had been difmifl'ed 
from the tribunal or the prifons of the Pagan ma- 
giftfates, obtained fuch honours as were jullly 
due to their imperfedl martyrdom, and their 
generous refolution. The moll pious females 
courted the permiffion of imprinting kiffes on 
the fetters which they had worn, and on the 
wounds which they had received. Their per. 
Cons were elteemed holy, their decifions were* 

admitted 
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admitted with deference, and they too often C H ap. 
abufed, by their Spiritual pride and licentious , 
maimers, the pre-eminence which their zeal 
and intrepidity had acquired 91 . Diftin&ions 
hike thefe, whilft they difplay the exalted merit, 
betray the inconliderable number of thofe who 
fuftered, and of thofe who died for the profef- 
fion of Chnltianity. 

The fober di-fcretion of the' prefent age will Ardour c£ 
more readily cenfure than admire, but can more chriffians. 
eafily admire than imitate, the fervour of the 
firft Chriftians, who, according to the lively 
expreflion of Sulpicius Severus, defired martyr- 
dom with more eagernefs than his own con- 
temporaries folicited a bifliopric 9I . The epillles 
which Ignatius compofed as he was carried 
in chains through the cities of Alia, breathe 
fentiments the molt repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature. He earneftly be- 
feeches the Romans, that when he fliould be 
expofed in the amphitheatre, they would not, 
by their kind but unfeafonable interceffion, 
deprive him of the crown of glory; and be 
declares bis refolution to provoke and irritate 
the wild beafts which might be employed as 


9* Cyprian. Epiftol. $> 6 , sa. $ 4 . and de llnitat. Ecclefiae* 
The number of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied, 
by the cuftom which was introduced of beftowhig that honourable 
name on confefibrs. 

9 * Certatim gloriofa in certamma ruebatur ; multique avidius 
turn martyria gloriofis mortibus quaerebantur, quam nunc Epifco- 
patus pravis ambitionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. He 
might have omitted the word nunc. 
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c H A p. the inftruments of his death 93 . Some ftories 
.... XV *‘..._..r are re ^d ec i of the courage of martyrs, who ac- 
tually performed what Ignatius had intended ; 
who exafperated the fury of the lions, preffed 
the executioner to batten his office, cheerfully 
leaped into the fires which were kindled to con- 
fume them, and difcovered a fenfation of joy 
and pleafure in the midft of the moft exquifite 
tortures. Several examples have been preferved 
of a 2;eal impatient of thofe reftraints which 
the Emperors had provided for the fecurity of 
the church. The Chriftians fometimes fupplied 
by their voluntary declaration the want of an 
accufer, rudely difturbed the public fervice of 
paganifm 94 , and rufhing in crowds round the 
tribunal of the mag iterates, called upon them 
to pronounce and to inflict the fentence of the 
law. The behaviour of the Chriftians was too 
remarkable to efcape the notice of the ancient 
philolbphers ; but they feem to have confidered 
it with much lefs admiration than aftonifhment. 
Incapable of conceiving the motives which 
fometimes tranfported the fortitude of believers 
beyond the bounds of prudence or reafon, 
they treated fuch an eagernefs to die as the 

9J See Epift. ad Roman, c. 4? 5. ap. Patres Apoftol. tom. ii. p. 27. 
It faited the purpofe of Bifliop Pearfon (fee Vindicke Ignatianse, 
partii. c. 9.) to juftify, by a profufion of examples and authorities, 
the fentiments of Ignatius. 

94 The ftory of Polyeudtes? on which Corneille has founded a very 
beautiful tragedy? is one of the moft celebrated? though not perhaps 
the moft authentic? inftances of this exceffive zeal. We fhould ob- 
ferve, that the 60th canon of the council of Uliberis refufes the title 
of martyrs to thofe who expofed themfelves to death, by publicly 
deftroying the idols. 

flrange 
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Grange refult of obftinate defpair, of ftupid in- c h a p. 
fenfibility, or of fuperftitious phrenzy 9s . « Un. , x y L , 
4C happy men !” exclaimed the proconful Anto- 
ninus to the Chriftians of Alia ; “ unhappy men ! 

“ if you are thus weary of your lives, is it fo 
“ difficult for you to find ropes and preci- 
“ pices 96 He was extremely cautious (as it 
is obferved by a learned and pious hiltorian) of 
punilhing men who had found no accufers but 
themfelves, the Imperial laws not having made 
any provifion for fo unexpected a cafe : con- 
demning therefore a few, as a warning to their 
brethren, he difmiffed the multitude with indig- 
nation and contempt 97 . Notwithftanding this 
real or affeCted difdain, the intrepid conftancy 
of the faithful was productive of more falutary 
effeCts on thofe minds which nature or grace had 
difpofed for the eafy reception of religious truth. 

On thefe melancholy occafions, there were many 
among the Gentiles who pitied, who admired, 
and who were converted. The generous enthu- 
fiafm was communicated from the fufferer to the 
fpeCtators ; and the blood of martyrs, according 
to a well-known obfervation, became the feed of 
the church. * 


9 5 See Epi&etus, Liv. c. 7. (though there is fome doubt whether 
he alludes to the Chriftians), Marcus Antoninus de Rebus fuis, 1 . xi» 
c. 3. Lucian in Peregrin, 

96 Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three perfons of the fame name? who were all proconfuls of Alia? 
I am inclined to afcribe this ftory to Antoninus Pius, who was after- 
wards Emperor ; and who may have governed Afia, under the reign 
of Trajan. 

?? Mofheim, de Rebus Chrift. ante Conftantin. p. 335. 
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But although devotion had raifed, and. elo- 
quence continued to inflame, this fever of the. 
mind, it infenflbly gave way to the more na- 
tural hopes and fears of the human heart, to 
the love of life, the apprehenfion of pain, 
and the horror of diffolution. The more pru- 
dent rulers of the church found themfelves 
obliged to reftrain the indifcreet ardour of 
their followers, and to diflxuft a conftancy 
which too often abandoned them in the hour of 
trial 03 . As the lives of the faithful became lcfs 
mortified and auftere, they were every day 
lefs ambitious of the honours of martyrdom ; 
and the foldiers of Chrift, inftead of diftinguifh- 
ing themfelves by voluntary deeds of heroifm, 
frequently deferted their poll, and fled in con- 
fufion before the enemy whom it was their duty 
to refill. There were three methods, however’, 
of efcaping the flames of perfecution, which 
were not attended with an equal degree of 
guilt: the firft indeed was generally allowed 
to be innocent ; the fecond was of a doubtful, 
or at leaft of a venial, nature ; but the third 
implied a direct and criminal apoftacy from the 
Chriftian faith. 

I. A modern iriquifitor would: hear with fur- 
prife, that whenever an information was given 
to a Roman magistrate, of any perfon within his 
jurifdidtion who had embraced the fedl of the 
Chriftians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accufed, and that a convenient time was 


58 See the spittle of the church of Smyrna, ap. £ufeb. JJjft. Ec- 
fclef. L iy. c. 15. 


allowed 
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allowed him to fettle his domeftic concerns, and e H A p. 
to prepare an anftver to the crime which was xvi. 
imputed to him w . If he entertained any doubt 1-1 >— 
of his own conftancy, fuch a delay afforded him 
the opportunity of preserving his life and honour 
by flight, of withdrawing himfelf into fome ob- 
lcure retirement or fome diftant province, and 
of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
fecurity. A meafure fo confonant to reafon was 
foon authorized by the advice and example of 
the moft holy prelates ; and feems to have been 
cenfured by few, except by the Montaniils, who 
deviated into herefy by their ftridt and obftinate 
adherence to the rigour of ancient difcipline i0 ~. 

II. The provincial governors, whofe zeal was 
lefs prevalent than their avarice, had counte- 
nanced the practice of telling certificates, (or 
libels as they were called,) which atttfted, that 
the perfons therein mentioned had complied with 
the laws, and facrificed to the Roman deities. 

By producing thefe falfe declarations, the opu- 
lent and timid Chriftjans were enabled to filence 
the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in 

95 111 the fecond apology of Juftin, there is a particular and very 
curious inftance of this legal delay. The fame indulgence was 
granted to accufed Chriftians, in the persecution of De.ciu : and 
Cyprian (de Lapfis) exprefsly mentions the “ Dies negantibus 
pnelHtutus.” 

,C! * T.ertullian confide, rs flight from perfection as an jpnperfe&y 
but very criminal, apoftacy, as an impious attempt to elude the will 
of God, &c. He has written a treat, ife on this fubjedf (fee p.536 
— 544. Edit. Rigalt.), which is filled with the wildeft fanaticifm, and 
' the moft it however, fomewhat romat'h* 

that T^tullian did mt Suffer martyrdom himfelf. 
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chap, forae meafure their fafety with their religion. 

, X y J * _. A flight penance atoned for this profane difli- 
mulation ,ot . III. In every perfecution there 
were great numbers of unworthy Chriftians, who 
publicly difowned or renounced the faith which, 
they had profeffed ; and who confirmed the fin- 
cerity of their abjuration, by the legal a6ts of 
burning incence or of offering facrifices. Some 
of thefe apoftates had yielded on the firft menace 
or exhortation of the magiftrate ; whilft the 
patience of others had been fubdued by the 
length and repetition of tortures. The affrighted 
countenances of fome betrayed their inward 
remorfe, while others advanced with confi- 
dence and alacrity to the altars of the gods ‘°*. 
But the difguife, which fear had impofed, fub- 
fifted no longer than the prefent danger. As 
foon as the feverity of the perfecution was 
abated, the doors of the churches were alfailed 
by the returning multitude of penitents, who 
detefted their idolatrous fubmiffion, and who 
folicited with equal ardour, but with various 
fuccefs, their readmiffion into the fociety of 
Chriftians 103 . 

IV. Not- 

w The Libellaticu who are chiefly known by the writing of Cy- 
prian, are defcribed with the utmoil precifion, in the copious com- 
mentary of Moflieim, p. 483 — 489. 

10 Plin. Epiftol. x. 97. Dionyflus Alexandrin. ap. Eufeb. I. vi. 
c. 41* Ad prima ftatim verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum 
numerus fidem fuam prodidit : nec proftratus eft perfecutionis im- 
petu, fed voluntario lapfu feipfum proftravit. Cyprian, Opera, p. 89. 
Among thefe deferters were many priefts, and even bifhops. 

u ‘ 3 It was on this occafion that Cyprian wrote his treatife De Lap- 
fisj and many of his epiltles. The controverfy concerning the treat- 
10 memfe 
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IV. Notwithftanding the general rules efta- chap. 
blifhed'for the convidlion and punifhment of , XVI ' , 
the Chriftians, the fate of thofe feciaries, in Aiteraa- 
an extenfive and arbitrary government, muft ^tyand 
Hill, in, a great meafure, have depended on toleration, 
their own behaviour, the circumftances of the 
times, and the temper of their fupreme as 
well as fubordinate rulers. Zeal might fome- 
times provoke, and prudence might fome- 
times avert or affuage, the fuperftitious fury 
of the Pagans. A variety of motives might 
difpofe the provincial governors either to 
enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws ; and of thefe motives the molt forcible 
was their regard not only for the public edicts, 
but for the fecret intentions of the Emperor, 
a glance from whofe eye was fufficient to 
kindle or to extinguilh the flames of perfe- 
cution. As often as any occafxonal feverities 
were exercifed in the different parts of the 
empire, the primitive Chriftians lamented and 
perhaps magnified their own fufferings ; but The ten 
the celebrated number of ten perfecutions has tk>nt U " 
been determined by the eccleliaftical writers of 
the fifth century, who pofieffed a more diilinfifc 
view of the profperous or adverfe fortunes of 
the church, from the age of Nero to that of 
Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of 
the Apocalypfe firft fuggefted this calculation 

ment of penitent apoftafces, does not occur among the Chriftians of die 
preceding century* Shall we afcribe this to the fuperiority of their faith 
and courage, or to our lefs intimate knowledge of their hiftory \ 

to 
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to their minds ; and in their application of 
the faith Of prophecy to the truth of hiftory, 
they were careful to felefit thofe reigns which 
were indeed the molt hoftile to the Chriftian 
caufe I04 . But . thefe tranfient perfecutions 
forved only to revive the zeal, and to reftore 
the difcipline of the faithful *, and the moments 
of extraordinary rigour were compenfated by 
much longer intervals of peace and fecu- 
rity. The indifference of fome princes, and 
the indulgence of others, permitted the Chi'if- 
tians to enjoy, though not perhaps a legal, 
yet an actual and public, toleration of their 
religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very 
ancient, very lingular, but at the fame time 
very fufpicious inftances of Imperial clemen- 
cy ; the edi6ts publifhed by Tiberius and by 
Marcus Antoninus, and defigned not only to 
protect the innocence of the Chriftians, but 
even to proclaim thofe ftupendous miracles 
which had attefted the truth of their doctrine. 
The firft of thefe examples is attended with 
fome difficulties which might perplex the fcep- 
ticai mind I0S . We are required to believe, that 
Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor of the 

104 See Moiheim, p.97. Sulpicius Severn was the firft author of 
Bus computation ; though he feemed defirous of referving the tenth 
and greateft perfection for the coming of the Antichrift. 

The teftimony given by Pontius Pilate is firft mentioned by 
Juftm. The fuceeflive improvements which the ftory has acquired 
(as it paSed through the hands of Tertullian, Eufebius, Epiphanius, 
jGhryfoftom, Grofius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the feveral 
additions of the z€ts pf Pilate), are very fairly ftated by Dom. Calmet, 
DifTertat. fur PEcriture* tom. iii. p. 651, &c. 

■ 16 unjuft 
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unjuft fentence of death which he had pro- ( 
nounced again ft an innocent, and, as it ap- 
peared, a divine, perfon ; and that, without 
acquiring the merit, he expofed himfelf to the 
danger, of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who 
avowed his contempt for all religion, imme- 
diately conceived the defign of placing the 
Jewifli Meffiah among the gods of Rome ; 
that his ferviie fenate ventured to difobey the 
commands of their rnafter ; that Tiberius, in- 
ftead of refenting their refufal, contented him- 
felf with protesting the Chriftians from the fe- 
verity of the laws, many years before fuch law’s 
were enaSted, or before the church had affumed 
any diftinct name or exiftence ; and laftly, that 
the memory of this extraordinary tranfaetion 
was preferved in the moft public and authentic 
records, which efcaped the knowledge of the 
hiftorians of Greece and Rome, and were only 
vilible to the eyes of an African Chriftian, who 
compofed his apology one hundred and fixty 
years after the death of Tiberius. The ediSt of 
Marcus Antoninus is fuppofed to have been the 
effeSt of his devotion and gratitude, for the 
miraculous deliverance which he had obtained 
in the Marcomannic war. The diftrefs of the 
legions, the feafonable tempeft of rain and 
kailj of thunder and of lightning, and the dif- 
jnay and defeat of the barbarians, have been 
celebrated by the eloquence of feveral Pagan 
writers. If there were any Chriftians in that 
army, it was natural that they lhould afcribe 
feme merit to the fervent prayers, which in the 

moment 
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chap, moment of danger, they had offered up for their 
, x y 1- , own and the public fafety. But we are ftill af- 
fured by monuments of brafs and marble, by 
the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine co- 
lumn, that neither the prince nor the people 
entertained any fenfe of this fignal obligation, 
fince they unanimoufly attribute their deliver- 
ance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the 
interpoiition of Mercury. During the whole 
courfe of his reign, Marcus defpifed the Chrif- 
tians as a pliilofopher, and punilhed them as a 
fovereign loS . 

State of the By a Angular fatality, the hardlhips which 
hitherd'iis they had endured under the government of a 
ofCommo- virtuous prince, immediately ceafed on the ac- 
dusandSe- ce {ft on of a tyrant, and as none except them- 
A.D. x8o. felves had experienced the injuftice of Marcus, 
fo they alone were protected by the lenity of 
Commodus. The celebrated Marcia, the molt 
favoured of his concubines, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en- 
tertained a lingular affection for the oppreffed 
church ; and though it was impoflible that lhe 
could reconcile the practice of vice with the pre- 
cepts of the gofpel, the might hope to atone for 
the frailties of her fex and profeflions, by de- 
claring herfelf the patronefs of the Chriftians I07 . 

106 On this miracle, as it is commonly called? of the thundering 
legion, fee the admirable criticifm of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. ii. 
p. 81 — 300. 

107 Dion Caflius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, I. Ixxii. p. 1x06. 
Mr, Moyle (p. s66.) lias explained the condition of the church under 
the reign of Commodus. 


Under 
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Under the gracious protedtion of Marcia, they chap. 
pafled in fafety the thirteen years of a cruel ty- . , 

ranny ; and when the empire was eftablilhed in 
the houfe of Severus, they formed a domeftic 
but more honourable connexion with the new 
court. The Emperor was perfuaded, that in a 
dangerous ficknefs, he had derived 1'ome benefit, 
either fpiritual or phyfical, from the holy oil, 
with which one of his Haves had anointed him. 

He always treated with peculiar diftindtion fe- 
veral perfons of both fexes who had embraced 
the new religion. The nurfe as well as the pre- 
ceptor of Caracalla were Chriftians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a fentiment of hu- 
manity v it was occafioned by an incident, which, 
however trifling, bore fome relation to the caufe 
of Chriftianity 108 . Under the reign of Severus, 
the fury of the populace was checked ; the rigour 
of ancient laws was for fome time fufpended ; 
and the provincial governors were fatisfied with 
receiving an annual prefen t from the churches 
within their jurifdietion, as the price, or as the 
reward, of their moderation I09 . The contro- 
verfy concerning the precife time of the celebra- 
tion of Ealler armed the bifhops of Afia and 


103 Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augultan Hiflory, with 
the epiftle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory, vol.ii. p. 5, &c.) confiders the cure of Severus, by 
the means of holy oil, with a Itrong defire to convert it into a 
miracle. 

109 Tertullian de Fuga, c. 13. The prefent was made during the 
feafl of the Saturnalia ,* and it is a matter of ferious concern to Ter- 
tullian, that the faithful Ihould be confounded with the molt in- 
famous profelHons which purchafed the connivance of the govern- 
ment. 
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chap- Italy again ft each other, and was considered as 
XVL . the in oft important buiinefs of this period of 
A.D^s. leifure and tranquillity uo . Nor was the peace 
of the church interrupted, till the increasing 
numbers of profelytes Seem at length to have 
attra&ed the attention, and to have alienated the 
mind, of Severus. With the deSign of restrain- 
ing the progrefs of Christianity, he published an 
• edi£t, which, though it was designed to affect 
only the new converts, could not be carried into 
Strict execution, without expofing to danger and 
punishment the moft zealous of their teachers 
and iniliionaries. In this mitigated perfecution, 
we may Still discover the indulgent Spirit of Rome 
and of Polytheifm, which fo readily admitted 
every excufe in favour of thofe who prafitifed 
the religious ceremonies of the fathers 
Of the fac- But the laws which Severus had enacted, foon 

ceflors of expired with the authority of that Emperor ; and 
a.d*. the Christians, after this accidental tempeft, en- 
*xi—a49. joyed a calm of thirty-eight years m , Till this 
period they had ufually held their affemblies in 
private houfes and fequeftered places. They 
were now permitted to erect and confecrate con- 
venient edifices for the purpoie of religious wor- 
ship 1,3 ; to purchafe lands, even at Rome itlelf, 
A; for 

iI0 Eufeb. I. v. c. *4. Mofheim, p. 435— *447. 

xn Judseos fieri fub grays poena vetuit. Idem etiam de Chriftianis 
fanxit* Hift. Auguft. p. 70. 

uz Sulpicius Severus, Lii. p. 384- This computation (allowing 
for a fsngle exception) is confirmed by the hiffcory of Eufefoius, and 
by the writings of Cyprian. 

1 •*' The' antiquity of Chriftian churches is difeuffed by Tillemont, 
(Memohres Ecclefiaftiques* tom. Hi. part ii. p. 68 — 7a.), and ' by 

Mr. 
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for the ufe of the community; and to conduCt CHAP, 
the elections of their eccleflaftical minifters , 

in fo public, but at the fame time in fo exem- 
plary, a manner, as to deferve the refpeCtfui 
attention of the Gentiles " 4 . This long repofe 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. 

The reigns of thofe princes who derived their 
extraction from the Afiatic provinces, proved 
the moft favourable to the Chriftians ; the emi- 
nent perfons of the feCt, inftead of being re- 
duced to implore the protection of a Have or 
concubine, were admitted into the palace in 
the honourable characters of priefts and philo- 
fophers ; and their myfterious doCtrines, which 
were already diffufed among the people, infen- 
fibly attracted the curiofity of their fovereign. 

When the Emprefs Mammaea pafled through An- 
tioch, flie exprefied a defire of converfing with 
the celebrated Origen, the fame of whofe piety 
and learning was fpread over the Ealt. Origen 
obeyed fo flattering an invitation, and though 
he could not expeCt to fucceed in the conver- 
fion of an artful and ambitious woman, fhe 
liftened with pleafure to his eloquent exhorta- 
tions, and honourably difmiffed him to his 


Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378 — 398.). The former refers the firft con- 
ftru&ion of them to the peace of Alexander Severus; the latter, to 
the peace of Gallienus. 

114 See the Auguftan Hiftory, p.130. The Emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly propofing the names of thofe per- 
Ibns who were candidates ' for ordination. Jt is true? that the honour 
of this practice is Jikewife attributed to the Jews. 
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c h A P. retirement in Paleftine " s . The fentiments of 
L x y j ~ , Manunaea were adopted by her fon Alexander, 
and the philofophic devotion of that Emperor 
was marked by a Angular but injudicious re- 
gard for the Clmftian religion. In his domeftic 
chapel he placed the Itatues of Abraham, of 
Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Chrift, as an 
honour juftly due to thofe relpedtable fages who 
had inftrudted mankind in the various modes 
of addreffing their homage to the fupreme 
and univerfal Deity 1|6 . A purer faith as well 
as worfliip, was openly profeffed and pradtifed 
among his houfehold. Bilhops, perhaps for 
the firft time, were feen at court; and after 
A.D. 135. the death of Alexander, when the inhuman 
Maximin difcharged his fury on the favourites 
and fervants of his unfortunate benefactor, a 
great number of Chriftians, of every rank 
and of both fexes, were involved in the pro- 
mifcuous maflacre, which, on their account, 
has improperly received the name of Perfe- 
cution ,I7 . 

Notwith- 


* JS Eufeb. I-Iift. Ecclefiaft. I. vi. c. ai. Hieronym. de Script. Eo 
clef. c. 54. Mammsea was ftyled a holy and pious woman, both by 
the Chriftians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impoffible that fhe fhould deferve that honourable epithet. 

116 See the Auguftan Iiiftory, p. 1^3. Mofheim (p. 465.) feems to 
refine too much on the domeftic religion of Alexander. His defign 
of building a public temple to Chrift (Hift. Auguft. p. 1^9.) and the 
object which was fuggefted either to 3 iim, or in fimilar circumftances 
to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than an improbable 
report, invented by the Chriftians, and creduloufly adopted by an 
hiftorian of the age of Conftantine. 

1,7 Eufeb. 1 . yi. c. 28. It maybe prefumed, that the fuccefs of 
the Chriftians had exafperated the increafing bigotry of the Pagan 

Dion 
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Notwithftanding the cruel difpofition of Maxi- CHAP, 
min, the effects of his refentment againft the 
Chriftians were of a very local and tempo- OfMaxi- 
rary nature, and the pious Origeri, who had 
been profcribed as a devoted victim, was (till Decks, 
referved to convey the truths/ of the Gofpel to 
•the ear of monarchs 118 . He addreffed feve- a.d.» 4 4. 
ral edifying letters to the Emperor Philip, to 
his wife, and to his mother ; and as foon as that 
prince, who was born in the neighbourhood 
of Paleftine, had ufurped the Imperial fcep- 
tre, the Chriftians acquired a friend and a 
protector. The public and even partial favour 
of Philip towards the feclaries of the new re- 
ligion, and bis conftant reverence for the mi- 
nifters of the church, gave fome colour to 
the fufpicion, which prevailed in his own times, 
that the Emperor himfelf was become a con- 
vert to the faith 119 ; and afforded fome grounds 

for 

Dion Caffius, wlio compofed his hiftory under the former reign, had 
moll probably intended for the ufe of his mailer thofe counfels of per- 
fecution which he afcribes to a better age, and to the favourite of 
Auguflus. Concerning this oration of Maecenas, or rather of Dion, 

I may refer to my own unbiased opinion (vol i. p. 55. Not. 25.), and 
to the Abbe de la Bleterie (Memoires de l’Academie, tom.xxiv. p.303* 
tom. xxv. p. 43 ^-)* 

nS Orofius, 1 . vii. c. 19. mentions Origen as the objed of Maxi- 
min’s refentment ; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian billiop of that age, 
gives a juft and confined idea of this perfecution (apud Ciprian, 

Epill. 75.). 

119 The mention of thofe princes who were publicly fuppofed to be 
Chriftians, as we find it in an epiftle of Dionyfius of Alexandria (ap. 

Eufeb, 1 . vii. c. 10.), evidently alludes to Philip and his family; and 
forms a contemporary evidence, that fuch a report had prevailed ; but 
the Egyptian bilh©p, who lived at an humble diftance from the court 
of Rome, exprefles' himfelf with a becoming diffidence concerning the 
truth of the fad. The epiftles of Origen (which were extant in the 
G G % time 
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C H A P. for a fable which was afterwards invented# 

. XVI ' that lie had been purified by confeffion and 
penance from the guilt contracted by the mur- 
A.D. *49. t j er of his innocent predeceflor Izo . The fall 
of Philip introduced, with the change of mat- 
ters, a new fyftem of government, fo opp ref- 
five to the Chriftians, that their former condi- 
tion, ever fince the time of Domitian, was re- 
prefented as a ftate of perfect freedom and fe- 
curity, if compared with the rigorous treatment 
which they experienced under the fliort reign 
of Decius The virtues of that prince will 
fcarcely allow us to fufpect that he was actuated 
by a mean refentment againft the favourites 
of his predeceflor, and it is more reafonable 
to believe, that in the profecution of his ge- 
neral defign to reftore the purity of Roman 
manners, he was defirous of delivering the em- 
pire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal fuperftition. The bifliops of the molt 
confiderable cities were removed by exile or 
death: the vigilance of the magiftrates pre- 
vented the clergy of Rome during fixtecn 
months from proceeding to a new election ; and 
it was the opinion of the Chriftians, that the 

time of Eufebius, fee 1 . vi. c. 36.) would mofb probably decide this* 
curious, rather than important, queftion. 

120 Eufeb. 1 . vi.. c. 34. The ftory, as is ufual* has been embel- 
lished by Succeeding writers, and is confuted, with much fuperfluous 
learning, by Frederick Spanheim (Opera Varia. tom. ii. p. 400, 
See.). 

121 La&antius, de Mortibus Perfecutorum, c. 3, 4. After cele- 
brating the felicity and increafe of the church, under a long fuccefiiori 
of good princes; he adds, “ Extitit poll annos plurimos, execrabile 
suumal, Decius qui vexaret Ecclefiam.” 

Emperor 
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Emperor would more patiently endure a cotnpe- chap. 
titor for the purple, than a bilhop in the capi- , X ^ L ^ 
tal m . Were it poffible to fuppofe that the 
penetration of Decius had difcovered pride 
under the difguife of humility, or that he could 
forefee the temporal dominion which might in- 
fen fibly arife from the claims of fpiritual autho- 
rity, we might be lefs furprifed, that he lhould 
confider the fuceeffors of St. Peter as the rnoft 
formidable rivals to thofe of Auguftus. 

The adminiftration of Valerian was diftin- ofVaieri- 
guiflied by a levity and inconftancy, ill-fuited an ’ 
to the gravity of the Roman Cenfor. In the his fuccef* 
foil part of his reign, he furpaffed in clemency fors ^ 
thofe princes who had been fufpefited of an a . 3 l_j6o « 
attachment to the Chriftian faith. In the lafl 
three years and a half, liftening to the inli- 
nuations of a minifter addicted to the fuper- 
ltitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, 
and imitated the feverity of his predeceffor 
Decius li3 . The accelfion of Gallienus, which 
incieafed the calamities of the empire, reftored 
peace to the church ; and the Chriftian s ob- 
tained the free exercife of their religion, by 
an edidt addreffed to the biihops, and con- 
ceived in fuch terms as feemed to acknowledge 

132 Eufeb. l.vi. c. 39. Cyprian. Epiftol. 55. The fee of Rom$ 
remained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of 
January, A.D. 250, till the eleftion of Cornelius, the 4th of June, 

A. D. 251. Decius had probably left Rome, iince he was killed 
before the end of that year. 

123 Eufeb. 1 . vii. c, 10. Mofheim (p. 548.) has very clearly ftiewa, 

. that the Pnefedt Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magus* are one and 
the fame perfon. 
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C H A F, their office and public character ia4 . The an* 

» , cient laws, without being formally repealed, 

were fullered to link into oblivion $ and (ex- 
cepting only fome hoftile intentions which are 
attributed to the Emperor Aurelian Jas ) the dif- 
ciples of Chrift puffed above forty years in a 
Hate of prolperity, far more dangerous to their 
virtue than the fevereft trials of perfecution. 

Paul of fe- The Itory of Paul of Samofata, who filled the 
manners! 113 metropolitan fee of Antioch, while the Eali 
A.D. aCo. Avas in the hands of Odeuatlms and Zenobia, 
may ferve to illullrate the condition and cha- 
radter of the times. The wealth of that pre- 
late was a fufficient evidence of his guilt, fince 
it was neither derived from the inheritance of 
his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of honeft 
induftry. But Paul confidered the fervice of 
the church as a very lucrative profefiion lIf ’. 
PI is ecclefiaftical jurifuidtion was venal and ra- 
pacious 3 he extorted frequent contributions 

1:4 Eufebius (l.vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek verficm of this Latin 
edi< 5 l, which feems to have been very concife. By another edidl, he 
directed that the Cameteria Ihould be reflored to the Chrifiians. 

155 Eufeb* L vii. c. 30. Lacftantius de M. P- c. 6. Hicronym. in 
Chron. p. 177. Oroilus, l.vfii. c. 23. Their language is in general 
fo ambiguous and incorredl, that we are at a lots to determine how 
far Aurelian had earned his intentions before he was affaffinated. 
Moll of the moderns (except Dodwell, Diflertat. Cyprian, xi. 64.) 
Have feized the occafion of gaining a few extraordinary martyrs,, 

116 Paul was better ,pleafed with the title of Ducenarius , than with 
that of bilhop. The Ducenarius was an Imperial procurator, fo 
called, from his falary of two hundred Seflertia, or i,6ool. a year® 
(See Salmalius ad Hill. Augulh p. 124.). Some critics fuppofe, that 
the Bilhop of Antioch had a&ually obtained fuch an office from 
Zenobia, while others confider it only as a figurative expreffion of 
his pomp and indolence* 
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from the mod opulent of the faithful, and con- CHAP, 
verted to his own ufe a confiderable part of , XVL , 
the public revenue. By his pride and luxury, 
the Chridian religion was rendered odious in 
the eyes of the Gentiles. His council cham- 
ber and his throne, the fplendour with which 
he appeared in public, the fuppliant crowd who 
folicited his attention, the multitude of letters 
and petitions to ■which he dictated his anfwers, 
and the perpetual hurry of bufinefs in which 
he was involved, were circumdances much bet- 
ter fuited to the date of a civil magiftrate 1S7 , 
than to the humility of a primitive bilhop. When 
he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affe filed the figurative ftyle and the theatrical ges- 
tures of an Afiatic fophid, while the cathedral 
refounded with the loudeft and mod extravagant 
acclamations in the praife of his divine eloquence. 

Againd thofe who redded his power, or refufed 
to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was 
arrogant, rigid, and inexorable ; but he relaxed 
the difcipline, and lavidied the treafures, of the 
church on his dependent clergy, who v r ere per- 
mitted to imitate their mader in the gratification 
of every fenfual appetite. For Paul indulged 
himfelf very freely in the pleafures of the table, 
and he had received into the epifcopal palace two 

127 Simony was not unknown in tliofe times; and the clergy fome- 
times bought what they intended to fell. It appears that the bishopric 
of Carthage was purchafed by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for 
her fervant Majorinus. The price was 400 Folks. (Monument. 

Antig.ad calcem Optati, p. 263.).- Every Follis contained 125 piece* 
of filver, and the whole fum may be computed at about 2,400!. 

G G 4 young 
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chap, young and beautiful women, as the conftant 
. x y 1, , companions of his leifure moments 135 . 

He is de- Notwithftanding thefe fcandalous vices, if Paul 
graded 0 f g amo f a t a j iac } preferved the purity of the 

tromthe > 1 # 1 J . . 

fee of An- orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of 
^°^ 1, Syria would have ended only with his life ; and 
' 27 °* had a feafonable perfecution intervened, an effort 
of courage might perhaps have placed him in 
the rank of faints and martyrs. Some nice and 
fubtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and 
obftinately maintained, concerning the doctrine 
of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation 
of the Eaftern churches" 9 . From Egypt to the 
Euxine fea, the bilhops were in arms and in 
motion. Several councils were held, confuta- 
tions were pnhlifhed, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by 
turns accepted and refufed, treaties were con- 
cluded and violated, and at length Paul of 
Samofata was degraded from his epifcopal cha- 
racter, by the fentence of feventy or eighty 
bilhops, who afiembled for that purpofe at An- 
tioch, and who, without confuting the rights of 
the clergy or people, appointed a fucceflor by 
their own authority. The manifeft irregularity 
of this proceeding increafed the numbers of the 
difcontented faction ; and as Paul, who was no 

118 If we are defirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we mull 
hifped the alTembled bilhops of the Eaft of publiihing the moll mali- 
cious calumnies in circular epiffcles addrefied to all the churches of the 
empire (ap. Eufeb. I.vii. c. 30.). 

I2g His herefy (like thole of Noetus and Sahellius, in the fame cen- 
tury) tended to confound the myflerious diftindtion of the divine per- 
ions. See Mofheim, p. 70a, &c. 
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ftranger to the arts of courts, had infinuated CHAP, 
himfelf into the favour of Zenobia, he maintained ,_ x y L , 
above four years the poffeffion of the epifcopal 
houfe and office. The victory of Aurelian changed 
the face of the Eaft, and the two contending 
parties, who applied to each other the epithets 
of fehifm and herefy, were either commanded or 
permitted to plead their caufe before the tribunal 
of the conqueror. This public and very Angular • 
trial affords a convincing proof, that the exift- 
ence, the property, the privileges, and the inter- 
nal policy, of the Chriftians,were acknowledged, 
if not by the laws, at leaft by the magiftrates 
of the empire. As a Pagan and as a foldier, it 
could lcarcely be expected that Aurelian fliould 
enter into the difcuflion, whether the fentiments 
of Paul or thofe of his adversaries were moft 
agreeable to the true ftandard of the orthodox 
faith. His determination, however, was founded ^® e f ; s n ' 
on the general principles of equity and reafon. executed 
He confidered the biflrops of Italy as the moft byAure- 
impartial and relpedtable judges among the A.D.474. 
Chriftians, and as foon as he was informed that 
they had unanimoufly approved the fentence of 
the council, he acquiefced in their opinion, 
and immediately gave orders that Paul fhould 
be compelled to relinquilh the temporal poffef- 
fions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regu- 
larly deprived. But while we applaud the juf- 
tice, we fliould not overlook the policy, of Au- 
relian who was defirous of reftoring and ce- 
menting the dependence of the provinces on 
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CHAP, the capital, by every means which could bind 
. . the interefts or prejudices of any part of his 

fubje6ts I3 °. 

Peace and Amidft the frequent revolutions of the empire, 
ofthe"^ Chriftians dill flourilhed in peace and prof- 
church perity ; and notwithstanding a celebrated sera of 
detian Dl °* mart D' s ^ ias been deduced from the acceffion of 
A.i>. Diocletian I3 ‘, the new fyftera of policy intro- 
984 — 303* duced and maintained by the wifdom of that 
prince, continued, during more than eighteen 
years, to breathe the mildeft and moft liberal 
* fpirit of religious toleration. The mind of Dio- 
cletian himfelf was lefs adapted indeed to fpe- 
culative inquiries, than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averfe to any great innovation, and though 
his temper was not very fufceptible of zeal or 
enthufiafm, he always maintained an habitual re- 
gard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
the leifure of the two Empreifes, of his wife 
Prifca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them to liften with more attention and refpect 
to the truths of Chriftianity, which in every age 
has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion ' 3 \ The principal eunuchs, 

130 Eufeb. Hill, EccIefiafL 1 . vii. c. 30. We are entirely indebted 
to Mm for the curious fiery of Paul of Samofata. 

131 The iEra of Martyrs, which is full in ufe among the Copts and 
the AbyfTmians, mu ft be reckoned from the 29th of Augufi, A. D* 
284. ; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier 
than the real acceffion of Diocletian. See Diflertation Preliminaire 
a fArt de verifier les Dates. 

132 The expreflion of La&antius (de M. P. c. 15.) <s facrificio pok 
ic lui coegit,” implies their antecedent converfion to the faith 5 but 
does not feem to juiiify the afiertion of Mofheim (p. 912.), that they 
hid been privately baptized. 
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Lucian 133 and Dorotheas, Gorgonius and An- c H A P. 
drew, who attended the perfon, poffeffed the XVI - 
favour, and governed the houfehold, of Diocle- 
tian, protedted by their powerful influence the 
faith which they had embraced. Their example 
was imitated by many of the moft confiderable 
officers of the palace, who, in their refpe&ive 
ftations, had the care of the Imperial ornaments, 
of the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels, and 
even of the private treafury ; and though it 
might fometimes be incumbent on, them to ac- 
company the Emperor when he facrificed in the 
temple I3+ , they enjoyed, with their wives, their 
children, and their flaves, the free exercife of the 
Chriftian religion. Diocletian and his colleagues 
frequently conferred the moft important offices 
on thofe perfons, who avowed their abhorrence 
for the worfhip of the gods, but who had di£ 
played abilities proper for the fervice of the ftate. 

The bifhops held an honourable rank in their 
refpedlive provinces, and were treated with dif- 
tindlion and relpedfc, not only by the people, but 
by the magiftrates therafelves. Almoft in every 
city, the ancient churches were found inefficient 
to contain the increafing multitude of profelytes; 
and in their place more ftately and capacious 
edifices were eredted for the public worfliip of 
the faithful. The corruption of manners and 


533 M. de Tillemont Memoires Ecclefiaftiquesj tom. v. part u 
p. xi, 12.) lias quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc d’Acheri, 
a very curious iuilrudlion which Biihop Theonas compofed for the ufe 
©£ Lucian. 

134 La&antius de M. P. c. zo, 
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CHAP, principles, fo forcibly lamented by Eufebius 
XVI * may be confidered, not only as a confequenee, 
but as a proof, of the liberty which the 
Chriftians enjoyed and abufed under the reign 
of Diocletian. Profperity had relaxed the 
nerves of difcipline. Fraud, envy and malice, 
prevailed in every congregation. The pref- 
byters afpired to the epifcopal office, which 
every day became an object more worthy of 
their ambition. The bifhops, who contended 
with each other for ecclefiaftical pre-eminence, 
appeared by their conduct to claim a fecular 
and tyrannical power in the church ; and the 
lively faith which ftill diftinguifhed the Chrift- 
ians from the Gentiles, was fhewn much lefs in 
their lives, than in their controverfial writings. 

Notwithftanding this teeming fecurity, an at- 
tentive obferver might difcern fome fymptoms 
that threatened the church with a more violent 
perfecution than any which lhe had yet endured. 
The zeal and rapid progrefs of the Chriftians 
awakened the Polytheifts from their fupine indif- 
ference in the caufe of thofe deities, whom cuftom 
and education had taught them to revere. The 
mutual provocations of a religious war, which had 
already continued above two hundred years, 
exafperated the animofity of the contending par- 
ties. The Pagans were incenfed at the raftmefs 
of a recent and obfcure feet, which prefumed to 


Progrefs of 
2eal and fu- 
perftition 
among the 
Pagans. 




I3S Eufebius, HilL Ecclefiaft. I. viii. c. 1. The reader who con- 
fults- tihe original, will not accufe me of heightening the pidlure. 
Eufebius was about fifteen years of age at the acceflion of the Emperqr 
Diocletian. 
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ac'cufe their countrymen of error, and to devote C H A P. 
their anceftors to eternal mifery. The habits . 1 

of juflifying the popular mythology againft the 
invedtives of an implacable enemy, produced in 
their minds fome fentiments of faith and reve- 
rence for a fyftem which they had been accuf- 
tomed to confider with the molt Carelefs levity. 

The fupernatural powers affumed by the church 
infpired at the feme time terror and emulation. 

The followers of the eftablilhed religion in- 
trenched themfelves behind a iimilar fortification 
of prodigies ; invented new modes of fecrifice, 
of expiation, and of initiation 136 ; attempted to 
revive the credit of their expiring oracles 137 ; and - 
liftened with eager credulity to every impoftor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of won- 
ders I3S . Both parties feemed to acknowledge 
the truth of thofe miracles which were claimed 
by their adverferies ; and while they were con- 

135 We might quote, among a great number of inftances, the myf- 
terious worfhip of Mythras, and the Taurobolia ; the latter of which 
became fafhionaBle in the time of the Antonines (fee a Differtation 
of M. de Boze, in the Memoires de 1 ’ Academic des Infcriptiones, 
tom* ii. p- 443*)* The romance of Apuleius is as full of devotion 
as of fatire. 

137 The impoftor Alexander very ftrongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophonius at Mallos, and thole of Apollo, at Clarus and Miletus 
(Lucian, tom. ii. p. 236* edit. Reitz). The laft of thefe, whole lin- 
gular hiftory would furnilh a very curious epifode, was confulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicfts of perfecution (Lacftantius, 
de M.P. c. 11.). 

138 Befides the ancient ftories of Pythagoras and Arifteas, the cures 
performed at the ftirine of -ZEfculapius, and the fables related of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, were frequently oppofed to the miracles of Chrift ; 
though I agree with Dr. Lardner (fee Teftimonies, vol. iii. p. 253. 

352.), that when Philoftratus compofed die Life of Apollonius^he had 
no fiich intention. 
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CHAP, tented with afcribing them to the arts of magic, 
v x y L , and to the power of daemons, they mutually 
concurred in reftoring and eftablilhing the reign 
of fuperftition I59 . Philofophy, her mod dan- 
gerous enemy, was now converted into her mod 
ufeful ally. The groves of the academy, the 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of 
f the Stoics, were almod differted, as fo many 
different fchools offcepticifm or impiety 140 : and 
many among the Romans were delirous that the 
writings of Cicero ihould be condemned and 
fuppreffed by the authority of the fenate I4! . 
The prevailing feet of the new Platonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themfelves with the 
prieds whom perhaps they defpifed, againd the 
Chridians, whom they had reafon to fear. Thefe 
falhionable philofophers profecuted the defign of 
extracting allegorical wifdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets ; indituted myfterious rites of 


139 It is ferioufly to be lamented* that the Chriftian fathers* by 
acknowledging the fupernatural, or, as they deem it* the infernal part 
of Paganifm, deflroy with their own hands the great advantage which 
we might otherwife derive from the liberal conceffions of our adver- 
fanes. 

140 Julian (p. 301. edit. Spanheim.) exprelTes a pious joy, that the 
providence of the gods had extinguilhed the pious feels, and for the 
moft part deftroyed the books of thePyi*rhonians and Epicureans, which 
had been very numerous, fmee Epicurus himfelf compofed no lefs than 
300 volumes* See Diogenes Laertius, 1 .x. c. 26. 

141 Cumque alios audiam mulTitare indignanter, et dicere opportere 
llatui per Senatum, aboleantur ut haec feripta, quibus Chrifliana Reli- 
gio comprobetur, et vetuhatis opprimatur audloritas. Arnobius ad- 
verfus Gentes, 1 . iii. p. 103, 104. He adds very properly* Erroris 
convincite Ciceronem . . . nam intercipere feripta* et publicatam velle 
fubmergere ledionem* non eh Deum defendere fed veritatis tehificatio- 
nem timere. 
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devotion for the ufe of their chofen difciples ; CHAP, 
recommended the worlhip of the ancient gods as , x y L . 
the emblems or minifters of the Supreme Deity, 
and compofed againft the faith of the gofpel 
many elaborate treatifes I4 % which have fince 
been committed to the flames by the prudence 
of orthodox emperors I43 . 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the hu- Maximias 
manity of Conftantius inclined them to preferve ^spudA' 
inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was foon a few. 
difcovered that their two affociates, Maximian 
and Galerius, entertained the molt implacable 
averfion for the name and religion of the Chrif- 
tians. The minds of thofe princes had never been 
enlightened by fcience ; education had never 
foftened their temper. They owed their great- 
nels to their fwords, and in their moft elevated 
fortune they itill retained their fuperliitious 
prejudices of foldiers and peafants. In the gene- 
ral adminiftration of the provinces they obeyed 
the laws which their benefactor had eftabliflied ; 
but they frequently found occasions of exercifing 
within their camp and palaces a fecret perfecu- 
tion ,44 s for which the imprudent zeal of the 

Chriftians 


142 La&antius (Divin. Inftitut. L v. c. 3, 3.) gives a very clear and 
fpirlted account of two of thefe pliilofophic adverfaries of tlie faith* 
The large treatife of Porphyry againft the Chriftians conftfted of thirty 
books* and was compofed in Sicily about the year 370. 

I4J See Socrates* Hlft. Ecclefiaft. 1 . i. c. 9, and Codex Juftinian, L u 
tit. i. 1. 3. 

144 Eufebius* l. vii. c. 4. c. 17. He limits the number of military 
martyrs* by a remarkable expreflion (cr-unuq rovrcov xoa 

kv 7 £fo$), of which neither his Latin nor French tranflator have ren- 
dered 
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chap. Chriftians fometimes offered the raoft fpeciou's 

, x y L , pretences. A fentence of death was executed 
upon Maximilianus, an African youth, who had 
been produced by his own father before the ma- 
giftrate as a fufficient and legal recruit, but who 
obflinately perfifted in declaring, that his con- 
fcience would not permit him to embrace the 
profeffion of a foldier ,4S . It could fcarcely be 
expedled that any government fhould fuffer the 
adtion of Marcellus the Centurion,, to pafs with 
impunity. On the day of a public feftival, that 
officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
enfigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none but Jefus Chrift 
the eternal King, and that he renounced for ever 
the ufe of carnal weapons, and the fervice of an 
idolatrous mailer. The foldiers, as foon as they 
recovered from their aftonifhment, fecured the 
perfon of Marcellus. He was examined in the 
city of Tingi by the prefident of that part of 
Mauritania ; and as he was convicted by his own 
confeffion, he was condemned and beheaded for 


dered the energy. Notwlthftanding the authority of Eufebius, and the 
filence of La&antius, Ambrofe, Sulpicius, Qroflus, See, it has been long 
believed, that the Thebsean legion, confuting of 6000 Chriftians, fuf- 
fered martyrdom, by the order of Maximian, in the valley of the Penine 
Alps. The ftory was firft publifhed about the middle of the vth cen- 
tury, by Eucherius, Bifhop of Lyons, who received it from certain per- 
fons, who received it from Ifaac, Bifhop of Geneva, who is faid .to 
have received it from Theodore Bifhop of Odtodurum. The abbey of 
St. Maurice ftill fubfifts, a rich monument of the credulity of Sigifmond, 
King of Burgundy. See an excellent DifTertation in the xxxvith volume 
of the Bibliotheque Raifonnee, p. 427 — 454* 

MS See the'Adta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of his martyr- 
dom, and of that of Marcellus, bear ever mark of truth and authenw 
ticity. 
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the crime of defertion I4 \ Examples of-fuch acHAP. 
nature favour much lefs of religious perfecution , XVI ‘ , 
than of martial or even civil law: but they 
ferved to alienate the mind of the Emperors, to 
juftify the feverity of Galerius, who difmiffed a 
great number of Chriftian officers from their 
employments ; and to authorife the opinion, that 
a fedfc of enthufiafts, which avowed principles 
fo repugnant to the public fafety, mu ft either 
remain ufelefs, or would foon become dangerous, 
fubjects of the empire'. 

After the fuccefs of the Perfian war had raifed Galerius 
the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he 
pafted a winter with Diocletian in the palace to begin a 
of Nicomedia : and the fate of Chriftianity be- gen ? al 

, * periecu - 

came the obje6t of their fecret confultations I47 . tion. 

The experienced Emperor was ftill inclined to 
purfue meafures of lenity ; and though he readily 
contented to exclude the Chriftians from holding 
any employments in the houfehold or the army, 
he urged in the ftrongeft terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of ihedding the blood of thofe 
deluded fanatics. Galerius at length extorted 
from him the permiffion of fummoning a coun- 
cil, compofed of a few perfons the moll diftin- 
guilhed in the civil and military departments of 
the ftate. The important queftion was agitated 
in their prefence, and thofe ambitious courtiers 
eafily difcerned that it was incumbent on them 

146 A&a Sincera, p. 30a. 

147 Be M.P. c. ix. La&antius (or whoever was the author of 
this little treatife) was, at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; but 
it feems difficult to conceive how he could acquire fo accurate a know- 
ledge of what palled in the Imperial cabinet. 
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chap, to fecond, by their eloquence, the importunate 

„ x y i ‘ , violence of the Caefar. It may be prefumed, that 
they infilled on every topic which might intereft 
the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their fove- 
reign in the dellruclion of Chrillianity. Perhaps 
they reprefented, that the glorious work of the 
deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as 
long as an independent people was permitted to 
fubfift and multiply in the heart of the provinces. 
The Chriftians (it might fpecioully be alleged), 
renouncing the gods and the inftitutions of 
Rome, had conllituted a diltinel republic, which 
might yet be fuppreffed before it had acquired 
any military force ; but which was already go- 
verned by its own laws and magiftrates, was pot 
felled of a public treafure, and was intimately 
connected in all its parts, by the frequent affem- 
blies of the hilltops, to whofe decrees their nume- 
rous and opulent congregations yielded an im- 
plicit obedience. Arguments like thefe may 
feem to have determined the relu6lant mind of 
Diocletian to embrace a new fyftem of perfec- 
tion : but though we may fufpedl, it is not in our 
power to relate, the fecret intrigues of the palace, 
the private views and refentments, the jealoufy 
of women or eunuchs, and all thofe trifling hut 
decifive caufes which fo often influence the 
fate of empires, and the councils of the wifefl 
. monarchs I4S . 

The only circumftance which we can difcover* is the devotion 
and jealoufy of the mother of Galerius. She is defcribed by Ladtan* 
tiusj as Deorum montium cnltrix ; mulier admodum fuperftitiofa* 
She had a great influence over her ion, and was. offended by the difre- 
gardof feme of her Chriflian fervants* 


The 
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The pleafure of the Emperors was at length chap. 
Jgnified to the Chriftians, who, during the , XVL , 
courle of this melancholy winter, had expected, Demolition 
with anxiety, the refult of fo many fecret con- °f th f , 
iultations. The twenty- third or iebruary, Nicome- 
which coincided with the Roman fefiival of 
the Terminalia ,4 % was appointed (whether from d j^ 3 ’ 
accident or defign) to fet bounds to the pro- 
grefs of Chriftianity. At the earlieft dawn of 
day, the Praetorian praefeft t5 °, accompanied by 
feveral generals, tribunes, and officers of the 
revenue, repaired to the principal church of 
Nicomedia, which was fituated on an eminence 
in the molt populous and beautiful part of the 
city. The doors were inftantly broke open ; 
they rufhed into the fandtuary j and as they 
fearched in vain for fome vifible objefit of wor- 
fhip, they were obliged to content themfelves 
with committing to the flames the volumes of 
lrply lcripture. The minifters of Diocletian 
were followed by a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, 
and were provided with all the inftruments 
ufed in the deftruetion of fortified cities. By 
their ineeflant labour, a facred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had 
long excited the indignation and envy of the 


149 The worfhip and feftiva! of the god Terminus are elegantly 
illuftrated by M. de Boze, Mem. de FAcademie des Inimptionsj, 
tom. 1. p. 50. 

* s ° In our only MS. of Ladkntius, we read profi&tis ; but reafon* 
and the authority of all the critics, allow us, inftead of that ward* 
which dehroys the fenfe of the pafFage, to fubftitute prafeBia* 

h h 2 Gentiles, 
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chap. Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
■ XVL , ground isr . 

The firft The next day the general edict of perfecu- 
againftthe tion was pub lifted 151 \ and though Diocletian, 
Chriffians. ftill averfe to the effufion of blood, had mo- 
Feb h ° f ' derated the fury of Galerius, who propofed, 
that every one refuting to offer facrifice, Ihould 
immediately be burnt alive, the penalties in- 
flicted on the obftinacy of the Chriffians might 
be deemed fufficiently rigorous and effectual. 
It was enaCted, that their churches, in all the 
provinces of the empire, fhould be demolifhed 
to their foundations ; and the punifhment of 
death was denounced againft all who thould 
prefume to hold any fecret affemblies for the 
purpofe of religious worfhip. The philofophers, 
who now affumed the unworthy office of direct- 
ing the blind zeal of perfecution, had diligently 
ftudied the nature and genius of the Chriftian 
religion ; and as they were not ignorant that 
the fpeculative dodrines of the faith were 
fuppofed to be contained in the writings of the 
prophets, of the evangelifts, and of the apof- 
tles, they tnoft probably fuggefted the order, 
that the bilhops and preibyters fliould deliver 
all their facred books into the hands of the 
magiftrates ; who were commanded, under the 
fevered penalties, to burn them in a public 

, , * 1 La&antius de M.P. c. 12. gives a very lively picture of the 
deftru&ion of the church. 

1 : Mofheim (p. 922 — 92 6 »), from many fcattered paflages of Lac- 
tantius and Eufebius, has collected a very juft and accurate notion of 
this edidt ; though he fometimes deviates into conjecture and re- 
ftnement. 


and 
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and folemn manner. By the lame edict, the CHAP, 
property of the church was at once confifcated ; , XV1, j 
and the feveral parts of which it might con- ^ 
lift, were either fold to the higheft bidder, 
united to the Imperial domain, bellowed on 
the cities and corporations, or granted to the 
folicitations of rapacious courtiers. After tak- 
ing fuch effectual meafures to abolilh the wor- 
Ihip, and to dilfolve the government, of the 
Chriftians, it was thought necelfary to lubjeel 
to the moil intolerable hardfhips the condition 
of thofe perverfe individuals who Ihould ftili 
rejeCt the religion of nature, of Rome, and 
of their anceftors. Perfons of a liberal birth 
w r ere declared incapable of holding any ho- 
nours or employments ; Haves were for ever 
deprived of the hopes of freedom, and the 
whole body of the people were put out of the 
protection of the law. The judges were au- 
thorized to hear and to determine every action 
that was brought againft a Chriftian. But the 
Chriftians were not permitted to complain of 
any injury which they themfelves had iuffered ; 
and thus thofe unfortunate fedtaries were ex- 
pofed to the feverity, while they were excluded 
from the benefits, of public juftice. This new 
fpecies of martyrdom, fo painful and linger- 
ing, fo obfcure and ignominious, was perhaps 
the moft proper to weary the conftancy of the 
faithful : nor can it be doubted that the paf- 
fions and intereft of mankind were difpofed 
on tills occafion to fecond the deligns of the 
Emperoxs. But the policy of a well-ordered 
h h 3 govern- 
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government mull fometimes have interpofed in 
behalf of the oppreffed Chriflians ; nor was it 
poflxble for the Roman princes entirely to re- 
move the apprehension of punishment, or to 
connive at every a6t of fraud and violence, with- 
out exposing their own authority and the reft of 
their Subjects to the moil alarming dangers 153 . 

This edi6t was Scarcely exhibited to the public- 
view in the moil confpicuous place of Nicome- 
dia, before it was torn down by the hands of a 
Chriftian, who expreffed at the fame time, by 
the bittereft invectives, his contempt as well as 
abhorrence for fuch impious and tyrannical go- 
vernors. His offence, according to the mildeft 
laws, amounted to treafon, and deferved death. 
And if it be true that he was a perfon of rank 
and education, thofe circumstances could ferve 
only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roafted, by a flow fire ; and his execu- 
tioners, zealous to revenge the perfonal infult 
which had been offered to the Emperors, ex- 
hausted every refinement of cruelty, without 
being able to fubdue his patience, or to alter the 
Ready and infulting finite which in his dying ago- 
nies he Still preferved in his countenance. The 
Chriftians, though they confeffed that his con- 
duct had not been ftridtly conformable to the 
laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour of 
his zeal; and the exceffive commendations which 
they lavished on the memory of their hero and 

153 Many ages afterwards, Edward I. pradlifed, with great fuccefs, 
the fame mode of perfecution againft the clergy of England. See 
Hume’s ffiftory of England, vol. ii. p. 300, laft 4to. edition. 
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martyr, contributed to fix a deep impreffion of c H A p, 
terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian I54 . . X V1, , 

His fears were foon alarmed by the view of a Fire of the 
danger from which he very narrowly efcaped. 

Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, imputed to 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were the clmf ' 
twice in flames ; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material damage, 
the lingular repetition of the fire was juftly con- 
fidered as an evident proof that it had not been 
the effect of chance or negligence. The fuf- 
picion naturally fell on the Chriftians ; and it 
was fuggefted with fome degree of probability, 
that thofe defperate fanatics, provoked by their 
prefent fufferings, and apprehenfive of impending 
calamities, had entered into a confpiracy with 
their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, 
againft the lives of two Emperors, whom they 
defelted as the irreconcileable enemies of the 
church of God. Jealoufy and refentment pre- 
vailed in every breaft, but efpecially in that of 
Diocletian. A great number of perlons, dillin- 
guiflied either by the offices which they had filled, 
or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were 
thrown into prifon. Every mode of torture was 
put in pra6tice, and the court, as well as city, 
was polluted with many bloody executions 155 . 

But 

354 La&antius only calls him quidam, etfi non redie, magno taxnen 
animoj &c. c. 12* Eufebius (l.viii. c. 5.) adorns him with leeular ho- 
nours. Neither have condefcended to mention his name ; but the 
Greeks celebrate his memory under that of John. See Tiilemont, 

Memoires Ecclefiaftiques? tom. v. part 11. p. 3 so. 

155 Ladlantius de M. P. c. 13,14* Potentiffimi quondam Eunuchi 
necatij per quos Palatium et ipfe conftabat, Eufebius (i, viii. c. 6.) 

H H 4 mention.® 
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But as it was found impoffible to extort any dis- 
covery of this myfterious tranfaCtion, it Teems in- 
cumbent on us either to prefume the innocence, 
or to admire the refoiution of the {offerers. A 
few days afterwards Galerius haftily withdrew 
himfelf from Nicomedia, declaring that if he de- 
layed his departure from that devoted palace, he 
fhould fall a facrifice to the rage of the Chrif- 
tians. The ecclefiaftical hiftorians, from whom 
alone we derive a partial and impeded know- 
ledge of this perfecution, are at a lofs how to 
account for the fears and dangers of the Empe- 
rors. Two of thefe writers, a prince and a rhe- 
torician, were eye-witnefies of the fire of Nico- 
media. . The one afcribes it to lightning, and 
the divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it was 
kindled by the malice of Galerius himfelf Isf . 

As the edifit againlt the Chriftianswas defigned 
for a general law of the whole empire, and as 
Diocletian and Galerius, though they might not 
wait for the confent, were allured of the concur- 
rence, of the Weftern princes, it would appear 
more confonant to our ideas of policy, that the 
governors of all the provinces lhould have re- 
ceived fecret inftructions to publifb, on one and 
the fame day, this declaration of war within their 
refpective departments. It was at lealt to be 

mentions the cruel extortions of the eunuchs, Gorgonlus and Dorotheas, 
and of Anthimius, Bifhop of Nicomedia ; and both thofe writers 
defcribe, in a vague but tragical manner, the horrid fcenes which 
were a$ed even in the Imperial prefence. 

* s6 See La&antius, Eufebius, and Confiantine, ad Coetum Sanc- 
torum, c. Eufebius confelTes his ignorance of the caufe of the 
fire. 
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expected, that the convenience of the public CHAP, 
highways and eftablifhed pofts would have .^ 2! ~ VL . 
enabled the Emperors to tranfmit their orders 
with the utmoft difpatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman 
world ; and that they would not have fuffered 
fifty days to elapfe, before the edifit was pub- 
lished in Syria, and near four months before it 
was fignified to the cities of Africa IS7 . This de- 
lay may perhaps be imputed to the cautious 
temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a re- 
luctant confent to the meafures of perfecution, 
and who was defirous of trying the experiment 
under his more immediate eye, before he gave 
way to the diforders and difcontent which it 
mull inevitably occafion in the diftant provinces. 

At firft, indeed, the magiftrates were reftrained 
from the eflufion of blood ; but the ufe of every 
other feverity was permitted, and even recom- 
mended to their zeal ; nor could the Chriftians, 
though they cheerfully refigned the ornaments 
of their churches, refolve to interrupt their 
religious afiemblies, or to deliver their facred 
books to the flames. The pious obftinacy of 
Felix, an African bifliop, appears to have em- 
barrafled the fubordinate miniilers of the go- 
vernment. The curator of his city fent him in 
chains to the proconful. The proconful trant 
mitted him to the Praetorian praefeCt of Italy ; 
and Felix, who difdained even to give an evafive 
anfwer, was at length beheaded at Venufia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace 

157 Tiliemojit, Memoires Ecclefiafh tom. v. part i. p. 43* 
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has conferred fame' 5 ** This precedent, and per- 
haps fome Imperial refcript, 'Which was iffued in 
confequence of it, appeared to authorize the go- 
vernors of provinces, in punilhing with death 
the refufal of the Chriftians to deliver up their 
facred books. There was undoubtedly many 
perfons who embraced this opportunity of ob- 
taining the crown of martyrdom ; but there were 
like wife too many who purchafed an ignomi- 
nious life, by difcovering and betraying the holy 
fcripture into the hands of infidels. A great num- 
ber even of bifhops and prefbyters acquired, by 
this criminal compliance, the opprobious epithet 
of Traditors ; and their offence was productive 
of much prefent fcan dal, and of much future 
difeord, in the African church ss . 

The copies, as well as the verfions of fcrip- 
ture, were already lb multiplied in the empire, 
that the molt fevere inquifition could no longer 
be attended with any fatal confequences ; and 
even the facrifice of thofe volumes, which, in 
every congregation, were preferved for public 
ufe, required the confent of fome treacherous 
and unworthy Chriftians. But the ruin of the 
churches was eafily effe6ted by the authority of 
the government, and by the labour of thePagans. 
In fome provinces, hovrever, the magiftrates con- 
tented themfelves with ihutting up the places of 


158 See the A&a Sincera of Ruinart, p* 353 ; thofe of Fcelix of 
Thibara, or Tibiur, appear much lefs corrupted than in the other edi- 
tions, which afford a lively fpecimen of legendary licence. 

m See the fhft book of Optatus of Milevis againft the Donatifts at 
Paris, 1700. edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valens. 
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religious worShip. In others, they more literally CHAP, 
comnlied with the terms of the edifil : and after , XVL , 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt, as it were, in a funeral 
pile, they completely demolished the remainder 
of the edifice ,6 °. It is perhaps to this melan- 
choly occafion, that we Ihould apply a very 
remarkable Story, which is related with fo many, 
circumstances of variety and improbability, that 
it ferves rather to excite than to fatisfy our cu- 
riofity. In a final town in Phrygia, of whofe 
name as well as Situation we are left ignorant, it 
Ihould feem, that the magistrates and the body 
of the people had embraced the Christian faith ; 
and as fome refiftance might be apprehended to 
the execution of the edict, the governor of the 
province was Supported by a numerous detach- 
ment of legionaries. On their approach the 
citizens threw themfelves into the church, with 
the refolution either of defending by arms that 
faired edifice, or of perilling in its ruins. They 
indignantly rejected the notice and permiffion 
which was given to them, to retire, till the fol- 
diers, provoked by their obftinate refufal, let 
fire to the building on all Sides, and confumed, 
by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a 

^ The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, 
p. 26 if See. deferibe, hi a very eircumfiamial manner, the proceedings 
of the governors in the deftruc^ion of churches* They made a minute 
inventory of the plate, & c. which they found in them. That of die 
church at Cirta, in Kumidia, is hill extant. It ccnfifted of two cha- 
lices of gold, and fix of filver ; fix urns, one kettle, feven lamps, all 
likewife of filver 3 befides a large quantity of brafs utenfils^and wear- 
ing apparel 
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chap, great number of Phrygians, with their wives and 
, XVL t children' 141 . 

Subfequent Some flight difturbances, though they were 
edias. fupprefled aim oft as foon as excited, in Syria 
, and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the ene- 
mies of the church a very plaufible occafion to 
infinuate, that thofe troubles had been fecretly 
fomented by the intrigues of the biftiops, who 
had already forgotten their oftentatious profeft 
fions of paffive and unlimited obedience l6 \ 
The refentment, or the fears, of Diocletian, at 
length tranfported him beyond the bounds of 
moderation, which he had hitherto preferved, 
and he declared, in a feries of cruel edicts, his 
intention of aboliihing the Chriftian name. By 
the firft of thefe edicts, the governors of the 
provinces were directed to apprehend all perfons 
of the ecclefiaftical order ; and the prifons, deft 
tined for the vileft criminals, were foon filled 
with a multitude of bifliops, prefbyters, deacons. 


161 La&antius (Inftitut. Divin. v. 11.) confines the calamity to 
the conventiculumy with its congregation. Eufebius (viii. 11.) extends 
it to a whole city, and introduces fomething very like a regular fiege. 
His ancient Latin tranfiator, Rufinus, adds the important circumiiance 
of the permiffion given to the inhabitants of retiring from thence. 
As Phrygia reached to the confines of Ifauria, it is poffible that the 
reftlefs temper of thofe independent barbarians may have contributed 
to this misfortune. 

xSs Eufebius, 1 . viii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with fome probability) 
thinks that he has difcovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration ofLi- 
banius ; and that it was a rafh attempt of the tribune Eugenius, who 
with only five hundred men feized Antioch, and might perhaps allure 
the Chriilians by the promife of religious toleration. From Eufebius, 
( 1 , ix. c. 8.) as well as from Mofes of Chorene (Hift. Armen. 1 . ii. 
c. 77, &c.) it may be inferred, that Chriftianity was already introduced 
into Armenia# 
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readers, and exorcifts. By a fecond edidl, the chap. 
magiftrates were commanded to employ every , XVL 
method of feverity, which might reclaim them 
from their odious fuperftition, and oblige them 
to return to the eftablifhed worfhip of the gods. 

This rigorous order was extended, by a fubfe- 
quent edidt, to the whole body of Chriftians, who 
were expofed to a violent and general perfe- 
cution '® 3 . Inftead of thofe falutary reftraints 
which had required the direct and foleran tefti- 
mony of an accufer, it became the duty as well 
as the intereft of the Imperial officers, to difcover, 
to purfue, and to torment the molt obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were de- 
nounced againll all who ihould prefume to fave 
a profcribed fedtary from the juft indignation of 
the gods, and of the Emperors. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding the feverity of this law, the virtuous 
courage of many of the Pagans, in concealing 
their friends or relations, affords an honourable 
proof, that the rage of fuperftition had not ex- 
tinguilhed in their minds the fentiments of na- 
ture and humanity lS4 . 

Diocletian had no fooner publilhed his edidls General 
againll the Chriftians, than, as if he had been ld “ ofthe 
defirous of committing to other hands the work tion, 
of perfecution, he divefted himfelf of the Impe- 

163 See Mofheim, p* 93S ; the text of Eufebius very plainly ihews 
that the governors* whofe powers were enlarged) not retrained by 
the new laws, could punifh with death the moft obftinate Chriftians, 
as an example to their brethren* 

i<5+ Athanaftus. p, 833. ap.Tillemont, Mem* Ecclefiaft. tom. v. part u 
p. 90. 
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rial purple. The character and fituation of his 
colleagues and fucceffors fometimes urged them 
to enforce, and fometimes inclined them to fuf- 
pend, the execution of thefe rigorous laws ; nor 
can we acquire a juft and diftinct idea of this 
important period of ecclefiaftical hiftory, unlefs 
we feparately confider the ftate of Chriftianity,in 
the different parts of the empire, during the fpace 
often years, which elapfed between the firft edicts 
of Diocletian, and the final peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Conftantius 
was averfe to the oppreffion of any part of his 
fubjects. The principal offices of his palace 
were exercifed by Chriftians. He loved their 
perfons, efteemed their fidelity, and entertained 
not any diftiketo their religious principles. But 
as long as Conftantius remained in the fubordi- 
nate ftation of Casfar, it was not in bis power 
openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to 
difobey the commands of Maximian. His au- 
thority contributed, however, to alleviate the 
fufferings which he pitied and abhorred. He 
confented, with reluctance, to the ruin of the 
churches ; but be ventured to protect the Chrif- 
tians themfelves from the fury of the populace, 
and from the rigour of the laws. The provinces 
of Gaul (under which we may probably include 
thofe of Britain) were indebted, for the lingular 
tranquillity which they enjoyed, to the gentle 
ihterpofition of their fovereign ,6: . But Datianus, 

the 

Eufebius, 1 . viii. €.13, Ladlantius de M. P. c. 15. Dodweli 
(DifTertat. Cyprian, xi. 75.) reprefents them as inconfiftent with 

each 
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theprefidentor governor of Spain, actuated either CHAP, 
by zeal or policy, chofe rather to execute the , , 

public edicts of the Emperors, than to underftand 
the fecret intentions of Conllantius j and it can 
fcarcely be doubted, that his provincial admini- 
ftration was ftained with the blood of a few 
martyrs ,66 . The elevation of Conllantius to the 
fupreme and independent dignity of Auguftus, 
gave a free fcope to the exercife of his virtues, 
and the Ihortnefs of his reign did not prevent 
him from eltablilhing a iyftem of toleration, of 
which he left the precept and the example to his 
fon Conftantine. His fortunate fon, from the 
fir It moment of his acceffion, declai'ing lumfelf 
the protector of the church, at length deferved 
the appellation of the firft Emperor who publicly 
profefled and eflablifhed the Chriftian religion. 

The motives of his converfion, as they may 
varioully be deduced from benevolence, from 
policy, from conviction, or from remorfe ; and 
the progrefs of the revolution, which, under his 
powerful influence, and that of his fons, rendered 
Chriftianity the reigning religion of the Roman 


each other. But the former evidently fpeaks of Conllantius in the 
ftation of Csefar, and the latter of the fame prince in the rank of 
Auguftus. 

Ifc6 Datianus is mentioned in Gruter’s Infcriptions, as having de- 
termined the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and thofe of 
Ebora, both cities in the fouthern part of Luiitania. If we recolleit 
the neighbourhood of thofe places to Cape St. Vincent, we may fuf- 
pedl that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name has been in- 
accurately afligned by Prudentius, &c. to Saragofla, or Valentia. See 
the pompous hiftory of his fufferings, in the Memoires de Tillemont, 
tom. v. partii. p. 58- — 85. Some critics are of opinion, that the de- 
partment of Conllantius, as Csefar, did not include Spain, which ftiU 
continued under the immediate jurifdidlion of Masimiam 
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CHAP, empire, will form a very interefting and impor- 
. , tant chapter in the third volume of this hiftory. 

r At prefent it may be fufficient to obferve, that 
every victory of Conftantine was productive of 
fome relief or benefit to the church, 
fn Italy The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced 

underM Ca ’ a ^ lorf: ^nt violent perfecution. The rigorous 
i m hn and* edi&s of Diocletian were ftriCtly and cheerfully 
Severn ; executed by his affoeiate Maximian, who had 
long hated the Chriftians, and who delighted in 
a6ts of blood and violence. In the autumn of 
the firlt year of the perfecution, the two Empe- 
rors met at Rome to celebrate their triumph ; 
feveral opprefiive laws appear to have iffued from 
their fecret confultations, and the diligence of 
the magillrates was animated by the prefence of 
their fovereigns. After Diocletian had diverted 
himfelf of the purple, Italy and Africa were 
adtoiniftered under the name of Severus, and 
were exported, without defence, to the implacable 
refentment of his mailer Galerius. Among the 
martyrs of Rome, AdauCtus deferves the notice 
of pofterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, 
and had raifed himfelf through the fucceflive 
honours of the palace, to the important office of 
treafurer of the private demefnes. Adauetus is 
the more remarkable for being the only perfon 
of rank and diftin&ion who appears to have dif- 
fered death, during the whole courfe of this 
general perfecution "L 

xi7 Eufebpis* 1 . viii. C-11. Gruter, Infcript. p.1171. N°. 18. 

.Jlufinus has miftaken the office of Adaudlus as well as the place of his 
tjiartyrdom. 


The 
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The revolt of Maxentius immediately reftored chap. 
peace to the churches of Italy and Africa ; . X y L , 
and the fame tyrant who oppreffed every other under 
clafs of his fubjedts, Ihewed himfelf juft, hu- f^ xen ‘ 
mane, and even partial, towards the afflicted 
Chriftians. He depended on their gratitude 
andaffedtion, and very naturally prefumed, that 
the injuries which they had fuffered, and the 
dangers which they ftill apprehended from his 
molt inveterate enemy, would fecure the fide- 
lity of a party already confiderable by their 
numbers and opulence ,6S . Even the conduct 
of Maxentius towards the bifhops of Rome 
and Carthage, may be confidered as the proof 
of his toleration, fince it is probable that the 
moll orthodox princes would adopt the fame 
meafures with regard to their eftabliftted clergy. 
Marcellus^-fche fbrme'r of thofe prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confufion, by the fe- 
vere penance which he impofed on a great 
number of Chriftians, who, during the late per- 
fection, had renounced or diffembled their 
religion. The rage of faction broke out in 
frequent and violent feditions ; the blood of 
the faithful was fhed by each other’s hands, 

""and the exile of Marcellus, whofe prudence 
feems to have been lefs eminent than his zeal, 
was found to be the only meafure capable of 
reftoring peace to the diftracled church of 

168 Eufebius, 1. viii. c. 14 . But as Maxentius was vanquifhed by 
Copftantine, it fuited the purpofe p£ La&antius to place his ’death 
thofe of the perfecutors. 
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Rome l65 . The behaviour of Menfurius, Bifliop 
of Carthage, appears to have been ftill more 
reprehenfible. A deacon of that city had pub- 
lished a libel againft the Emperor. The of- 
fender took refuge in the epifcopal palace ; and 
though it was fomewhat early to advance any 
• claims of ecclefiaftical immunities, the Bilhop 
refufed to deliver him up to the officers of juf- 
tice. For this treafonable refiftance, Menfu- 
rius was fummoned to court, and inftead of 
receiving a legal fentence of death or banilh- 
ment, he was permitted, after a fhort exa- 
mination, to return to his diocefe I7 °. Such 
was the happy condition of the Chriftian fub- 
je6ts of Maxentius, that whenever they were 
defirous of procuring for their own ufe any 
bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to pur- 
chafe them from the moft diftant provinces of 
the Eaft. A ftory is related of Aglae, a Roman 
lady, defcended from a confular family, and 
poffeffed of fo ample an eftate, that it required 

169 The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Gruter ; Infcrip* 
p. 1173. 3. and it contains all that we know of his hiftory. 

Marcellinus and Marcellus, whofe names follow in the lift of popes, 
are fuppofed by many critics to be different perfons ; but the learned 
Abbe de Longuerre was convinced that they were one and the fame. 
Veridicus reeftor lapfis quia crimina flere 
Prsedixit miferis, fuit omnibus hoftis amarus. 

Hinc furor, hinc odium ; fequitur diicordia, lites, 

Seditio, cssdes: folvuntur foedera pads. 

Crimen ob alterius, Chriftum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulfus patrise eft feritate Tyranni. 

Hsec breviter Damafus voluit comperta referre : 

Marcelli populus meritum cognofcere poffet. 

We may obferve w that Damafus was made Bifliop of Rome, A.D. 3 66* 
Optaftis contr. Donatift. l.i. 017,18. 

■ ■ 'the 
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the management of feventy-three fie wards, chap 
A mong thefe, Boniface was the favourite of 
his midrefs; and as Aglae mixed love with de- 
votion, it is reported that he was admitted to 
lhare her bed. Her fortune enabled her to 
gratify the pious defire of obtaining fome fa- 
cred relics from the Eaft. She intruded Boni- 
face with a condderable fum of gold, and a large 
quantity of aromatics ; and her lover, attended 
by twelve horfemen and three covered chariots, 
undertook a remote pilgrimage, as far as Tarfus 
in Cilicia 171 . 

The fanguinary temper of Galerius, the fil'd, miiiyri- 
and principal author of the perfection, was 
formidable to thofe Chriftians, whom their mif- under Ga- 
fortunes had placed within the limits of his do- 1 ^. s ; ^ i ? d n _ 
minions and it may fairly be prefumed, that 
many perfons of a middle rank, who were not 
confined by the chains either of wealth or of 
poverty, very frequently deferted their native 
country, and fought a refuge in the milder cli- 
mate of the Wed. As long as he commanded 
only the armies and provinces of Illyricum, he 
could with difficulty either find or make a con- 
fiderable number of martyrs, in a warlike coun- 
try, which had entertained the mifiionaries of 
the gofpel with more coldnefs and reludtance 
than any other part of the empire I,s . But when 

Galerius 

171 The a&s of the Paffion of St. Boniface, which abound in mi- 
racles atid declamation, are publiihed by Ruinart (p. 283 — 291.)? ^otb. 

.in Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manufcripts. 

172 During the four firft centuries, there exift few traces of either 
Ibiihops or bifhoprics in the weilern Illyricum. It has been thought 

11 j probable 
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chap. Galerius had obtained the fupreme power and 
, xv ^‘ , the government of the Eaft, he indulged in 
their fulleft extent his zeal and cruelty, not 
only in the provinces of Thrace and Alia, which 
acknowledged his immediate jurifdi&ion ; but 
in thofe of Syria, Paleftine, and Egypt, where 
Maximin gratified his own inclination, by yield- 
ing a rigorous obedience to the ftern commands 
of his benefaCtor ' 73 . The frequent difappoint- 
ments of his ambitious views, the experience 
of fix years of perfecution, and the falutary 
reflections which a lingering and painful dif- 
temper fuggefted to the mind of Galerius, at 
length convinced him that the moft violent 
efforts of defpotifm are infufficient to extirpate 
a whole people, or to fubdue their religious 
prejudices. Defirous of repairing the mifchief 
that he had occafioned, he publifhed in his own 
name, and in thofe of Liciniusand Conftantine, 
a general ediCt, which, after a pompous recital 
of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Galerius “ Among the important cares which have oc- 
arfedwTof ** cu pi e( i our mind for the utility and preferva- 
toleration. “ tion of the empire, it was our intention to 
“ correct and re-eftablifh all things according to 

probable that the primate of Milan extended his jurifdhftion over 
Sirmium, the capital of that great province. See the Geographia 
Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. 68-— 76. with the obfervations of 
Lucas Holftenius. 

1:3 The viiith book of Eufebius, as well as the fupplement concern- 
ing the martyrs of Paleftine, principally relate to the perfecution of 
Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations with which 
s Laftantius opens the vth book of hi$ Divine Inftitutions, allude to 
their cruelty. . 

12 
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u the ancient laws and public difcipline of the c H^A P. 
« Romans. We were particularly delirous of 
« reclaiming, into the way of reafon and natuie, 

« the deluded Chriftians who had renounced the 
££ religion and ceremonies inff ituted by their 
« fathers; and prefumptuoufly defpifing the 
« pradtice of antiquity, had invented extrava- 
«t gant laws and opinions according to the die- 
ts tates of their fancy, and had collected a va- 
“ rious fociety from the different provinces of 
££ our empire. The edicts which we have pub- 
<6 lifted to enforce ihe worftip of the gods, 

“ having expofed many of the Chriftians, to 
« danger and diftrefs, many having fuffered 
« death, and many more, who ftill perlift in their 
« impious folly, being left, deftitute of any pub- 
ss p c exercife of religion we are difpofed to ex- 
“ tend to thole unhappy men, the effedts of our 
ss wonted clemency. We permit them there- 
u f ore freely to profefs their private opinions, 

« and to affemble in their conventicles without 
« f ear 0 r moleftation, provided always that 
ss they preferve a due refpedt to the eftablifted 
£t laws and government. By anothei lefciipt 
« we ftall fignify our intentions to the judges 
££ an d magiftrates ; and we hope that our indul- 
££ gence will engage the Chriftians to oftei up 
££ their prayers to the Deity wnom they adoi e, 

££ f or our fafety and profperity, for their own 
£c and for that of the republic 1 4 . It is not 


m Eufebius (l.vlii. c.17.) has given us a Greek yerfion, and 
Ladantius (de M. P. c. 34.). the Latin original, of th.s memorable 
edia. Neither of thefe writers feems to recoiled how diredly it 
contradids whatever they have juft affirmed of the remorfe and re- 
pentance of Galerius. ^ ^ ufoally 
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C H A P. u fually in the language of edicts and manifeftos, 

. X 3 L . that we (hould fearch for the real character' 
or the fecret motives of princes; but as thefe 
were the words of a dying Emperor, his litua- 
tion, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of 
his fincerity. 

Peace of When Galerius fubfcribed this edict of tolera- 
tie church. t j orij h e was we ll affured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any meafures in favour 
of the Chrillians would obtain the approbation 
of Conftantine. But the Emperor would not 
venture to infert in the preamble the name of 
Maximin, whofe confent was of the greatell im- 
portance and who fucceeded a few days after- 
wards to the provinces of Alia. In the firlt fix 
months, however, of his new reign, Maximin 
affedted to adopt the prudent counfels of his 
predeceffor ; and though he never condefcended 
to fecure the tranquillity of the church by a 
public edidt, Sabinus, his Praetorian praafedt, 
addreffed a circular letter to all the governors 
and magiltrates of the provinces, expatiating on 
the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
vincible obftinacy of the Chrillians, and direct- 
ing the officers of juftice to ceafe their ineffec- 
tual profecutions, and to connive at the fecret 
affemblies of thofe enthuliafts. In confequence 
of thefe orders, great numbers of Chrillians were 
releafed from prifon, or delivered from the mines. 
The confeffors linging hymns of triumph, re- 
turned into their own countries ; and thofe who 
had yielded to the violence of the tempeft foli- 

‘ cited 
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cited with tears of repentance their re-admiflion chap. 
into the bofom of the church I7S . . , XVI * , 

But this treacherous calm was of fhort du- Maximin 
ration ; nor could the Chriftians of the Eaft P re P ares 
"place any confidence in the character of their the perfe- 
fovereign. Cruelty and fuperftition were the cution - 
ruling paffions of the foul of Maximin. The 
former fuggefted the means, the latter pointed 
out the obje6ts, of perfecution. The Emperor 
was devoted to the worlhip of the gods, to the 
ftudy of magic, and to the belief of oracles. The, 
prophets or phil'ofophers, whom he revered as 
the favourites of heaven, were frequently railed 
to the government of provinces, and admitted 
into his moll fecret councils. They eaiiiy con- 
vinced him, that the Chriftians had been in-, 
debted for their victories to their regular dil- , 
cipline, and that the weaknefs of polytheifm. 
had principally flowed from a want of union 
and fubordination among the minifters of re- 
ligion. A lyftem of government was therefore 
inllituted, which was evidently copied from 
the policy of the church. In all the great cities 
of the empire, the temples were repaired and 
beautified by the order of Maximin ; and the 
officiating priefts of the various deities were 
fubje6ted to the authority of a fuperior pontiff 
deftined to oppofe the bifhop, and to pro- 
mote the caufe of paganifm. Thefe pontiffs 
acknowledged, in their turn, the fupreme ju- 
rifdidtion of the metropolitans or high priefts 
of the province, who a6ted as the immediate 

in Eufebius, 1* ix* c. i« He inferts the epifile of the prsefe<5h „ 

1 1 4 . ' vice- 
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chap, vicegerents of the Emperor hitnfelf. A white 

. , robe was the enfign of their dignity ; and thefe 

new prelates were carefully feledted from the 
molt noble and opulent families. By the in- 
fluence of the magiftrates, and of the facerdotal 
order, a great number of dutiful addrefles were 
obtained, particularly from the cities of Nico- 
snedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully repre- 
fented the well-known intentions of the court as 
the general lenfe of the people ; folicited the 
Emperor to confult the laws of juflice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency ; exprefled their 
abhorrence of the Chriftians, and humbly prayed 
that thofe impious lehtaries might at leaft be 
excluded from the limits of their refpedtive ter- 
ritories, The anfwer of Maximin to the addrefs 
which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is 
ftill extant. He praifes their zeal and devotion 
in terms of the higheft fatisfkdlion, defcants on 
the obftinate impiety of the Chriftians, and be- 
trays by the readinefs with which he confents to 
their banilhment, that he confidered himfelf as 
receiving, rather than as conferring, an obliga- 
tion. The priefts as well as the magiftrates were 
empowered to enforce the execution of his edicts, 
which were engraved on tables of brafs ; and 
though it was recommended to them to avoid 
the effufion of blood, the moft cruel and igno- 
minious punilhments were inflicted on the re- 
fratftory Chriftians 176 . , 

176 See Eufebius, 1 . viii. c. 14. 1 . ix. c. 2 — 8. La&antius de M.P* 

Ci 36. Thefe writers agree in reprefenting the arts of Maximin: 
but the former relates the execution of federal martyrs, while the 
latter exprefsly affirms, occidi fervos Dei vetuit. 
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The Afiatic Chriftians had every thing to chap. 
dread from the feverity of a bigotted monarch . XVI ‘ , 
who prepared his meafures of violence with fuch End of the 
deliberate policy. But a few months had fcarcely ^j^ cu ' 
elapfed, before the edidts publifhed by the two 
Weftern Emperors obliged Maxi min to fufpend 
the profecution of his defigns: the civil war which 
he lb ralhly undertook againft Licinius em- 
ployed all his attention ; and the defeat and 
death of Maximin foon delivered the church 
from the lali and molt implacable of her ene- 
mies 17 7 . 

In this general view of the perfecution, which Probable 
was fix'd authorifed by the edicts of Diocletian, 

I have purpofely refrained from defcribing the mgsofthe 
particular fufterings and deaths of the Chriftian ^ tyrs 
martyrs. It would have been an ealy talk, from f e ff 0 rs. 
the hiftory of Eufebius, from the declamations of 
Lactantius, and from the moil ancient acts, to 
collect a long feries of horrid and difguftful pic- 
tures and to fill many pages with racks and 
fcourges, with iron hooks, and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
fteel,favage beafts and more lavage executioners, 
could inflidfc on the human body. Thefe melan- 
choly fcenes might be enlivened by a crowd of 
vifions and miracles deltined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to difcover 
the relics-, of thofe canonized faints who differed 
for the name of Chrift. But I cannot determine 

177 A few days before his death, he pubiifhed a very ample edidt of 
toleration, in which he imputes all the feverities which the Chriftians 
fuffered to the judges and governors, who had mifuaderftood his in- 
tentions. See the JSdhft in Eufebius, h ix. c. 20. 

what 
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what I ought to tranfcribe, till I am fatisfied 
how much I ought to believe. The graveft 
of the ecclefiaftical hiftorians, Eufebius him- 
felf, indireCtly confeffes, that he has related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and 
that he has fuppreffed all that could tend to 
the dilgrace, of religion I?8 . Such an acknow- 
ledgment will naturally excite a fufpicion that a 
writer who has fo openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of hiftory, has not paid a 
very ftriCi regard to the obfervance of the 
other ; and the fufpicion will derive additional 
credit from the character of Eufebius which 
was lefs tinCtured with credulity, and more 
praCtifed in the arts of courts, than that of al- 
moft any of his contemporaries. On fome par- 
ticular occasions, when the magiftrates were 
exafperated by fome perfonal motives of intereft 
or refentment, when the zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, 
and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to pour out imprecations againft the Empe- 
rors, or to ftrike the judge as he fat on his tri- 
bunal, it may be prefumed that every mode of 
torture which cruelty could invent or conftancy 
could endure, was exhaufted on thofe devoted 

178 Such is the fair dedu&ion from two remarkable pafTages in 
Eufebius, 1 . viii. c. s., and de Martyr* Paleftin. c. ia. The prudence 
of the hiftorian has expofed his own chara£er to cenfure and fufpicion. 
It i$ well known that he himfelf had been thrown into prifon ; and it 
was fuggefted that he had purchafed his deliverance by fome dilho: 
nourable compliance. The reproach was urged in his lifetime, and 
even in his prefence, at the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, Memoires 
Ecclefiaftiques, tom. viii. part, i* p.67. 


victims. 
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victims IW . Two circumftances, however, have CHAP, 
been unwarily mentioned, which inlinuate that , ^ ' , 

the general treatment of the Chriftians, who had 
been appi'ehended by the officers of juftice, was 
lefs intolerable than it is ufually imagined to 
have been. i. The confeffors who were con- 
demned to work in the mines were permitted, 
by the humanity or the negligence of their 
keepers, to build chapels, and freely to profefs 
their religion in the midll of thofe dreary habita- 
tions l8 °. 2. The bifhops were obliged to check 

and to cenfure the forward zeal of the Chrif- 
tians, who voluntary threw themfelves into the 
hands of the magiftrates. Some of thefe were 
perfons oppreffed by poverty and debts, who 
blindly fought to terminate a miferable exiltence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the 
hope that a fliort confinement would expiate the 
fins of a whole life ; and others again were actu- 
ated by the lefs honourable motive of deriving a 
plentiful fubfiftence, and perhaps a confiderable 
profit, from the alms which the charity of the 
faithful bellowed on the prifoners 18 '. After the 

179 The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the fufferings 
of Tarachus, and his companions (A&a Sincera Ruinart, fp. 4*9 — 

448.), is filled with ftrong expreffions of refentment and contempt, 
which could not fail of irritating the magiftrate. The behaviour of 
iEdefius to Hierocles, prsefed of Egypt, was ftill more extraordinary, 

Aoyw? te xcc ] fc sgyotg rov (3<xXcm* Eufeb. de Martyr. 

PalefHn. c. 5* 

180 Eufeb. de Martyr. Paleftin. c. 13. 

181 Auguflin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei, iii. c. 13. ap. Tillemont, 

Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, tom. v. part i. p. 46. The controverfy 
with the Donatifts has relieved fome, though perhaps, a partial, light 
on the hiftory of the African church. 

church 
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church had triumphed over all her enemies, the 
intereft as well as vanity of the captives prompted 
them to magnify the merit of their refpedfcivC 
fullering. A convenient diftance of time or place 
gave an ample fcope to the progrefs of ftiStion ; 
and the frequent inltances which might be al- 
leged of holy martyrs, whofe wounds had been 
inftantly healed, whole ltrength had been re- 
newed, and whofe loft members had miraculoufly 
been reftored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpofe of removing every difficulty, and of 
ftlencing every objection. The moll extravagant 
legends, as they conduced to the honour of the 
church, were applauded by the credulous mul- 
titude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 
and attefted by the fulpicious evidence of eccle- 
fiaftical hiltory. 

The vague defcriptions of exile and iraprifon- 
ment, of pain and torture, are fo ealily exag- 
gerated or foftened by the pencil of an artful 
orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fadt of a more diftinht and ftubborn kind ; 
the number of perfons who fuffered death in 
confequence of the edidls publiflied by Diocle- 
tian, his affociates, and his fuceeffors. The re- 
cent legendaries record whole armies and cities, 
which were at once fwept away by the undiftin- 
guiftiing rage of perfecution. The more ancient 
writers content themfelves with pouring out a 
liberal effufion of loofe and tragical invedtives, 
without condefcending to afcertain the precife 
number of thofe perfons who were permitted to 
feal with their blood their belief of the gofpel. 

From 
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From the hiftory of Eufebius, it may however be chap. 
collected, that only nine bifhops were punifhed XVI ' 
with death ; and we are affured, by his par- 
ticular enumeration of the martyrs of Paleftine, 
that no more than ninety-two Chriftains were en- 
titled to that honourable appellation As we 
are unacquainted with the degree of epifcopal 
zeal and courage which prevailed at that time, it 
is not in our power to draw any ufeful inferences 
from the former of thefe fadts : but the latter 
may ferve to juftify a very important and proba- 
ble conclufion; According to the diftribution of 
Roman provinces, Paleftine may be confidered 
as the lixteenth part of the Eaftern empire 183 ; 


kFFAIRS 


Eufebius de Martyr. Paleftin. c. 13. He clofes his narration 
by alluring us^ that thefe were the martyrdom^ infihfted in Paleftine, 
during courfe of the perfection. The vth chapter of his 

vmth book, which relates to the province of Thebais in Egypt may 
feem to contradi<5l our moderate computation ; but it will only lead 
us to admire the artful management of the hiftorian. Chufing for 
the fcene of the molt exquilite cruelty the moft remote and fequeftered 
country of the Roman empire, he relates, that in Thebais from ten 
to one hundred perfons had frequently fuffered martyrdom in the fame 
day* But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into Egypt, 
his language infenfibly becomes more cautious and moderate. Inftead 
of a large, but definitive number, he fpeaks of many Chriftians 
. (wXstac) ; and molt artfully feledVs two ambiguous words v, 

and t/ttroj ustvavm?), which may fignify either what he had feen or what 
he had heard ; either the expectation, or the execution, of the punifh- 
ment. Having thus provided a fecure evafion, he commits the equi- 
vocal paflage to his readers and tranflators ; jufily conceiving that their 
piety would induce them to prefer the moft favourable fenfe. There 
was perhaps feme malice in the remark of Theodores Metochita, that 
all who, like Eufebius, had been convefant with the Egyptians, de- 
lighted in an obfeure and intricate ftyle. (See Valefius ad loc.) 

183 When Paleftine was divided into three, the prefecture of the 
Baft contained forty-eight provinces. A-s the ancient diftindions of 
■ nations were, long Irnce aboffhed, the Romans diftributed the pro- 
vinces, according to a general proportion of their extent and opulence* 

and 
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c HA P. and fince there were fome governors, who from 

, , a real or affected clemency had preferved then- 

hands unftained with the blood of the faithful 
it is reafonable to believe, that the country which 
had given birth to Chriftianity produced at lead 
the fixteenth part of the martyrs who fuffered 
death within the dominions of Galerius and Max- 
imin ; the whole might confequently amount to 
about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is 
equally divided between the ten years of the per- 
fection, will allow an annual confumption of 
one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allotting the 
fame proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or 
three years, the rigour of the penal laws was 
ekhet fufpended or abolifhed, the multitude of 
Chriftians in the Roman empire, on whom a 
capital punifhment was inflicted by a judicial fen- 
tence, will be reduced to fomewhat lefs than two 
thoufand perfons. Since it cannot be doubted 
that the Chriftians were more numerous, and 
their enemies more exafperated, in the time of 
Diocletian, than they had ever been in any for- 
mer perfecution, this probable and moderate 
computation may teach us to eftimate the num- 
ber of primitive faints and martyrs who facri- 
ficed their lives for the important purpoie of in- 
troducing Chriftianity into the world. 

Conclufion. We fhall conclude this chapter by a melancholy 
truth, which obtrudes itfelf on the reluctant 

*' 4 Ut gloriari poffint nullum fe innocentiam peremifie, nam et 
ipfe audivi aliquos gloriantes, quia adminiftratio fua, in hac parte, 
fuerit incruenta. La&ant. Inftitut. Divin. v. xi. 
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mind; that' even admitting, without hefitation or CHAP, 
inquiry, allthat hiftory has recorded, or devo- _ XVI ‘ f 
tion has feigned, on the fubjedt of martyrdoms, 
it-rfiuft ftiil be acknowledged, that the Chriftians, 
in the courfe of their inteftine diffentions, have 
inflicted far greater feverities on each other, than 
they had experienced from the zeal of infidels. 

During the ages of ignorance which followed 
the fubverfion of the Roman empire in the Weft, 
the bilhops of the Imperial city extended their 
dominion over the laity as well as clergy of the 
Latin church. The fabric of fuperftition which 
they had eredted, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reafon, was at length 
aflaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, who from 
the twelfth to the fixteenth century, affhmedthe 
popular cbo'-^iei ur reformers. The church of 
Royifi^6'fended by violence the empire which 
"lEehad acquired by fraud ; a fyftem of peace 
and benevolence was foon difgraced byprofcrip- 
tions, wars, maflacres, and the inftitution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious freedom, 
the Catholic princes connected their own intereft 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and 
the fword the terrors of fpiritual cenfures. In 
the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thoufand of the fubjedts of Charles the Fifth are 
faid to have fuffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner'; and this extraordinary number is attefted 
by Grotius 1Ss , a man of genius and learning, 

!Si Grot. Anna], de Rebus Belgids, Li. p. u. edit. fol. 


who 
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who preferved his moderation amidit the fury of 
contending fedts, and who compofed the annals 
of his own age and country, at a time when the 
invention of printing had facilitated the means 
of intelligence, and increafed the danger of 
detection. If we are obliged to fubmit our belief 
to the authority of Grotius, it mutt be allowed, 
that the number of Proteftants, who were exe- 
cuted in a Angle province and a Angle reign, far 
exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the 
fpace of three centuries, and of the Roman em- 
pire. But if the improbability of the fadt itfelf 
fliould prevail over the weight of evidence ; if 
Grotius Aiould be convidted of exaggerating the 
merit and fufferings of the Reformers 186 ; we 
ihail he naturally led t o enquire what conAdence 
carr~be placed m tlTg- ^ubtitt WajiJmperfedt 
monuments of ancient credulity ; what deg roo of 
credit can be aAigned to a courtly bifliop, and 
a paAionate declaimer, who, under the protec- 
tion of Conftantine, enjoyed the exclulive privi- 
lege of recording the perfecutions inAidted on the 
Chriftians by the vanquifhed rivals or difregardcd 
predeceAors of their gracious fovereign, 

m Fra-Paolo (Iftoria del Concilio Tridentiho, 1 . ii£.) reduces the 
number of Belgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation, 
Fra-Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives 
feme advantage to the evidence of the former, which he lofes on th« 
other hand by the diffence of Venice from th? Netherlands. 
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